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(1) The material for the second story is taken directly from the car and placed upon the elevating system here shown. By placing a.good man at the bottom, the work 
never lags and an amazing amount of finish or other material can be taken up in a short time. (2) This is an interior view showing the belt conveyor used and giving 
an idea of the bin arrangement. These belt conveyors take the lumber directly from the car to the bin where it belongs and are also used in assembling orders. 
(3) Some of the finish wrapped in paper piled in the shed. (4) View of the warehouse. The big opening is where trucks and trailers enter. Note the openings along 
the foundation line to allow ventilation. (5) A view in the yard where lumber is being unloaded from a car on to gravity rolls which take it to the proper pile. (6) 
A view of part of the yard with some gravity rolls set up. (7) This is where the motor trucks and trailers are loaded; by making use of gravity rolls and an inclined 
conveyor the belt conveyor system passes over this loading space with ease. (8) Taking finish frcm the car and putting it on gravity rolls which convey it directly to 
the belt conveyor. [See pages 40 and 41.] 
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Build Up Steady Trade 


and gain the confidence of every builder in your 
community by selling 


Weed Doors 


Made from California White Pine 


They are the recognized standard of quality and 


sell at prices that suggest big savings to your cus- 
tomers. 


Weed Quality Doors and Weed Sash is a com- 
bination hard to beat. 


Leading Jobbers ererywhere sell 
Weed Quality Sash and Doors. 


Weed Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Weed Quality Sash and Doors. Weed, California 
































Tipler, Wis. 


GET READY 


Conditions indicate short 
production this winter. 


Let us take care of your wants both for imme- 
diate and later delivery. 


WRITE TODAY | 


1 car 5-4” No. 3 Com. Basswood 
10 cars 4-4” Maple Flooring Stock 

2 cars 5-4” No. 2 Com. Maple. | 

1 car 4-4” No.2 C & B Soft Maple 
4 cars 6-4” No. 2 C & B Hard Maple 
1 car 4x6 Maple Hearts 

3 cars 4-4 No.2 Com. Birch. 


Also putting elegant stock of Hardwoods in 
pile for later shipment. 


Tipler -Grossman 
vt Wicleales Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buch e ° 
Green Bay, ~ ‘Building, 0 Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 

















Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber ae. ae ‘>> Lath 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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THE ALLEGED meaning of I. W. W.—‘‘I won’t 
work’ ’—is being changed in the West to ‘‘I want 
work’’ by the refusal of loggers and lumbermen 
to employ members of that much advertised organ- 
ization. 


BUILDING can not be done without nails. It will 
be a good thing for retail lumbermen who handle 
nails to bear this in mind and to order nail supplies 
immediately. 


THAT LUMBER manufacture in the North is not 
entirely at an end is indicated by the addition of 
another side to a Wisconsin sawmill, increasing its 
capacity 35 percent. 


BecaussE of the labor situation it is becoming ex- 
tremely difficult to secure galvanized gutter stock. 
This presents a good opportunity for the fir manu- 
facturers to boost the sale of fir gutter stock. 


APPARENTLY the lumber industry is endeavoring 
to keep up with the times, as is evidenced by the 
appointment of a woman welfare worker by a Wis- 
consin lumber manufacturer and the advocacy of 
the ‘‘industrial democracy’’ plan in logging by a 
speaker at the Appalachian Logging Congress. 


CoMPETITIVE comparison of the cost of shingle 
roofs with other kinds of roofing has been at a dis- 
advantage thru the liberal unit of shingle measure- 
ment whereby a thousand shingles will lay a consid- 
erable percentage over 100 square feet of roof on 
the ordinary exposure to weather. A suggestion 
now is to change this unit of measurement so that 
four bunches of shingles will just nicely lay a 


square of roof on a standard lap, for which 4% 
inches appears to be most generally favored. 


CLEVELAND now proposes to establish thru its 
City Planning Commission a review bureau for 
building plans which will grade them in three 
classes, the highest rate to be given the highest 
proportion of building loans; the second, 40 pereent 
of the cost of construction; and the third, only 30 
percent. That plan sounds interesting, but does not 
go far enough. The man who puts up a structure 
so unprepossessing that someone is apt to set fire 
to it as a public nuisance should not be allowed 
to secure insurance on it. However, the suggested 
plan may be more practical than it seems. 





Standardization and Labor Saving 
Machinery as Retailer Aids 


On the cover page and pages 40 and 41 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found a 
description of the methods of operation of a very 
successful retail lumber company. 

The cost of doing business of this company is 
very low, this desirable result being brought about 
by standardization of the material handled and by 
the use of labor saving machinery. This method 
of doing business is peculiarly applicable to good 
sized cities, tho the labor saving devices can be 
employed to a greater or less expense by prac- 
tically any retailer. 

The cost of doing business is rapidly mounting, 
particularly in those cities where business is the 
best. A very large part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness is represented by wages paid to labor. The 
way to hold down this phase of expense and to get 
along without the workmen whom it is difficult to 
secure and whose efficiency is low is to use labor 
saving machinery. 

Of course, not all companies can build new plants, 
but there are few operations in which the effi- 
ciency can not be increased by the use of labor 
saving devices. It will pay well to give this sub- 
ject careful consideration this winter. In fact, it 
is probable that no feature would be of greater 
interest or result in greater benefits than a discus- 
sion of labor saving devices at the coming annual 
conventions. A leader, thoroly informed on the 
subject, can be secured who can give general infor- 
mation and answer specific questions. 


Mexican Demand for American 
Lumber Is Increasing 


On page 62 of this issue there appears an inter- 
view had by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S San An- 
tonio (Tex.) correspondent with Ovidio Elizondo, 
& prominent lumber dealer of Monterrey, Mexico, 
who is in this country looking after lumber — 
ments destined for his yards across the border. He 
is very optimistic regarding the outlook for the 
sale of American building materials in his country, 
and says that the use of lumber for the construc- 
tion of homes is increasing rapidly. It appears 
that even the poorer people, whose dwellings here- 
tofore have been built exclusively of adobe, are 
turning to lumber. It also should be borne in mind 
that ‘‘reconstruction’’ is not a term applying sole- 
ly to the war ravaged districts of Europe, but that 
the process is going on in Mexico to a far greater 
extent than is generally realized. On this point 
Mr. Elizondo said: ‘‘There is a great demand for 
lumber, for the country is being rebuilt rapidly. 
Many of the mines and industrial plants have be- 
gun reconstruction, and their demands are large.’’ 

By an interesting coincidence a personal letter 
was received this week by the writer of this editorial 
from a New York friend who has just returned 
from a trip to Mexico, which included a stop in 
Monterey only two weeks ago, as well as extensive 
journeying thru other parts of the country. The 
letter is of interest in connection with the subject 
under discussion because of the light which it 
throws upon conditions in Mexico with respect to 
its progress toward reconstruction. Its writer has 


>? 
spent many years in the Latin-American countries, 
and is especially conversant with conditions in 
Mexico, speaking the language of the country with 
fluency and having exceptional facilities for the 
securing of reliable information. He says: 

“*T believe that Mexico can ‘come back’ without 
the aid of the armed forves of the United States. 
There is little danger of a revolution overturni 
the Carranza government, but the country is full of 
bandits and there is a great deal of crime. Ameri- 
cans are safe enough in all of the large centers, 
but travel is not yet safe.’’ 

In view of the statements made by the Monterey 
lumber dealer with regard to the increasing con- 
sumption of lumber, not only for its long estab-, 
lished uses but for a class of dwellings for whieh 
it has never before been employed, and the progress 
that apparently is being made toward more settled 
conditions, which means industrial reconstruction 
on a large scale, it looks as tho Mexico may before 
long be an active competitor with Europe for any 
of our lumber that may be left over after supply- 
ing the unprecedented domestic demand. 
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Plenty of Southern Pine for Northern Retailers for Years to Come 


Probably no question confronting the lumber 
retailer at this time is of greater moment, or 
occupies a larger place in his thought and his plans, 
than that of whether he is going to be able to 
count on prompt deliveries from his usual sources 
of supply for the lumber he will need to meet 
the demands of his trade during 1920, which he 
confidently looks forward to as a banner year for 
building. He has experienced a great deal of 
difficulty during the last few months, in fact ever 
since the armistice lifted the ban on building, in 
getting his orders for lumber filled with the 
promptness that he would like and which is es- 
sential both to the successful conduct of his 
business and to his peace of mind. Of course 
there have been exceptions, but in the main the 
foregoing statement holds true. Just how widely 
the opinion prevails the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
unable to say, but certainly some, if not many, re- 
tailers are under the impression that a majority 
of lumber manufacturers are, to put it bluntly, 
‘‘stalling’’ on production in order to evade the 
excess profits tax, and that this, rather than the 
reasons usually assigned; namely, shortage and in- 
efficiency of labor, adverse weather conditions, 
scarcity of cars etc., is mainly responsible for the 
failure to make reasonably prompt shipment of 
orders on file. 


A letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from a successful Michigan retailer raises the 
above question and also says: ‘‘We have been 
informed that the southern pine manufacturers 
are expecting a large amount of building in the 
South in 1920, and that some of them have made 
the statement that there will be very little if any 
southern pine shipped north of the Ohio River 
next year, because the demand in the South will 
be so great that the mills will be almost com- 
pelled to sell the bulk of their output to their 
nearby trade.’’ This letter and others of similar 
tenor received were of course immediately an- 
swered by mail, but the question of the supply 
of southern pine available for the northern mar- 
ket, not only in 1920 but thru the ensuing years, 
is of such far reaching importance that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt that a comprehensive 
survey of the situation, and a discussion of the 
conditions at present governing the production 
and geographical distribution of southern pine 
lumber, would be of general interest. In con- 
sidering this subject the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
draws not only upon its own knowledge of the 
situation, but has secured much first-hand, up- 
to-the-minute information, including statements 
from a large number of the leading manufac- 
turers of the South. It should be said in this con- 
nection that the information thus obtained de- 
velops nothing new or startling, but does fully 
corroborate all that has been published in these 
columns from time to time regarding the reasons 
for reduced production; which, in a nutshell, is 
chargeable entirely to adverse weather condi- 
tions, scarcity and inefficiency of labor, and other 
purely physical handicaps, and not to any desire 
on the part of manufacturers to restrict their out- 
put because of the excess profits tax or for any 
other reason. 


An intelligent consideration of this subject re- 
quires examination of the two principal factors; 
namely, the preduction of southern pine and the 
increased local, or territorial, consumption of that 
product. This will enable the formation of correct 
conclusions as to the volume that may be counted 
on for shipment north. 


Taking up first, as of greatest importance, the 
subject of production, it may be stated with the 
utmost confidence that not only are the southern 
pine manufacturers not deliberately restricting 
their output for any reason whatever, but are 
straining every nerve to produce the largest pos- 
sible volume. As one of the largest manufac- 
turers in’ Mississippi puts it: ‘‘If we ever had 
the incentive to make lumber it is now, as the 
average selling price is satisfactory, and in- 
creased production would reduce our costs faster 
than ever before on account of the high prices of 
material and the high scale of wages.’’ Another 
very large manufacturer writes: ‘‘We are run- 
ning mills nights that have not been so run in 
a great many years, and our competitors are doing 
the same thing. Production is being pushed to the 
full limit irrespective of the excess profits tax or 
anything else.’? Probably many other manufac- 
turers would be glad to run night shifts if they 
could secure the required labor. No doubt the 
excess profits tax discourages some from making 
the determined effort to secure crews for night 
operation that they would otherwise put forth, 
but without exception the mills that are running 
day shifts only—and they of course represent the 
vast majority—are doing their very best to attain 


maximum output. In other words, production is 
the goal toward which all are striving. The state- 
ments made by the manufacturers quoted, and 
many others of similar tenor, merely confirm the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S own information based 
upon personal observations of its staff representa- 
tives who are constantly traveling thru all the 
lumber producing regions, supplemented by the 
regular reports of its news correspondents. 
While there is no doubt whatever that the man- 
ufacturers are doing everything in their power to 
increase production, the fact remains that they 
have been, and are, badly handicapped by un- 
favorable weather and labor conditions. On the 
first phase a large manufacturer in Mississippi 
writes: ‘‘Production has been held down by ex- 
tremely bad weather for the last twelve months, 
on account of which logging conditions have been 
harder than in any previous year in my experi- 
ence.’’ A Louisiana manufacturer writes: ‘‘For 
the last three weeks excessive rains have inter- 
fered very seriously with logging; in fact, for the 
first time in many years a section of our track 
(about 100 yards) was washed out. This will 
cause some loss of time at our mills while the 
track is being relaid. Very few mills have been 
able to run at anything like normal capacity for 
a year.’’ Another manufacturer, in the same 
State, writes: ‘‘Because of constant rains the 
condition of the woods is such that it is utterly 
impossible for the mills to operate full time or 
anything like regularly. We know of a number 
of mills over in Texas that have been forced to 
close down entirely. Mills thruout this district 
have been losing time, but thus far none have 
had to shut down.’’ Reports of this tenor from 
manufacturers could be multiplied, but enough has 
been said along that line to give some idea of 
what the southern pine manufacturers have had to 
contend with from the weather standpoint. 


Passing to discussion of the labor element, it 
seems like carrying coals to Newcastle to say 
anything upon this point, for if there are any 
subjects upon which opinion is unanimous and 
the public thoroly fed up they are the scarcity 
and the inefficiency of labor. From the $30 a day 
steel roller to the dusky dame who does the family 
laundry the toiler, if that is not too strenuous a 
term, seems to be afflicted with ennui and bored 
almost to extinction at the old-fashioned and 
well nigh obsolete idea of performing a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. There are honorable ex-: 
ceptions by the thousands, of course, but no one 
will deny that, taking the industrial world as a 
whole, a day’s work mean less production than 
ever before in the history of the world. That 
this is particularly true in the lumber industry no 
one with the slightest knowledge of the facts 
will for a moment think of denying. 

These two factors inevitably spell reduced pro- 
duction, and while encouraging progress has been 
made in the direction of bringing production more 





The Boundary Line Between 
Lawful and Unlawful Strikes 


The fact that the Federal Government has de- 
clared the present coal strike unlawful because 
coal is a product of such wide necessity naturally 
raises speculation as to what boundary line could 
be established on this basis between lawful and 
unlawful strikes. Bosten has decided in an event 
which may become as historically famous as its 
Tea Party of some year ago that police strikes 
are also unlawful as against public policy. Con- 
ceivably the function of transportation is also too 
important to the nation to be blocked by a gen- 
eral strike of railroad employees. 


But does the principle stop here? How about 
the cessation of deliveries of ice, or milk, or local 
means of transportation in our large cities? Or, 
how about a strike, such as the one recently in 
Chicago which deprives people of an opportunity 
to have a roof over their heads? How about a 
strike (if such a strike might be conceived pos- 
sible) which would tie up the production and de- 
livery of lumber for all the many purposes for 
which lumber is an essential product? 


There never was a strike which was not an 
economic crime against society. In its waste of 
man power and its train of attendant evils it 
represents an economic loss for which society 
must pay and which will never be recouped. 

The rights of the working men, of course, can 
not be ignored, but modern society must safe- 
guard them in some other way, and the sooner this 
modern substitute for the strike is evolved and 
put into practice the better for all of us. 


nearly into line with demand, there unfortunately 
still exists a considerable discrepancy between the 
output this year and in the immediately preceding 
years. Since early in August the production of 
southern pine has been in excess of orders and ship- 
ments, with the result that. stocks at the mills are 
accumulating, altho they are yet considerably be- 
low normal. Production for September was nearly 
89 percent below normal, as based upon the month- 
ly production of the same mills for the previous 
three years. According to latest reports of the 
Southern Pine Association the stocks on hand at 
202 subscribers’ mills on Oct. 1. totalled 857,756,- 
499 feet, which was an increase of 5.4 percent as 
compared with stocks on hand Sept. 1. This was a 
decrease, however, of 184,000,000 feet as eompared 
with stocks on hand Oct. 1, 1918. 


Passing now to the consideration of the increas- 
ing consumption of southern pine within the zone 
of its production, it is at once apparent that if the 
territorial consumption increases at the same ratio 
as during the last year it will eventually exert a 
very considerable influence upon the volume of ship- 
ments sent north. There will, however, be nothing 
like a sudden shutting off of the supply, but rather 
a very gradual, and probably hardly noticeable, 
diminishing of shipments from year to year. Cer- 
tainly no northern retailer need feel in the slightest 
degree apprehensive as to inability to secure his 
customary supplies next year, and for several years 
at least, provided weather and labor conditions 
will again permit normal production. That the 
South has been buying lumber more freely this 
year than formerly is a matter of general knowl- 
edge in the trade. This is due to the prevailing 
prosperity thruout the Mississippi Valley. Farm- 
ers and planters have received high prices for their 
products and are making improvements to an un- 
usual extent. The South is in better financial con- 
dition than ever before and this condition is natur- 
ally reflected in the increased consumption of lum- 
ber, as well as of other manufactured products. 
As the bulk of the lumber used for construction 
there is southern pine, this increased territorial con- 
sumption inevitably tends to limit shipments to 
the North, tho not to a degree sufficient to mate- 
rially affect the general situation as yet. The trend, 
however, is illustrated by the statement in a letter 
received from a large manufacturer situated in 
Mississippi, who says: ‘‘We have given consid- 
erable attention to this demand for the last three 
years and have seen our southern business grow 
from a few cars to several hundred cars a year, 
consumed mainly in Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. We do not believe, however, that the 
southern demand will materially affect the amount 
of southern pine shipped north of the Ohio River 
in 1920, except that the general demand thruout 
the country is going to be very great and the 
South will probably share in that demand to a very 
great extent. We do, however, think that in the 
course of five years, with the decreased output of 
southern pine mills, a larger percentage of their 
product than ever before will be consumed in the 
South, as it is good business to ship products to the 
nearest market, and the southern States will not 
feel the competition of western woods so keenly.’” 
Another very large manufacturer, in Louisiana, 
says: ‘‘While there will beyond doubt be a 
tremendous demand for lumber in the southern 
States during 1920, and naturally less of our prod- 
uct shipped north, and the reduced production must 
also be taken into consideration, nevertheless south- 
ern pine will still continue to move north, and in 
large quantities too.’’ That it will be five to 
eight years before the South will consume a suffi- 
ciently large proportion of its southern pine output 
materially to affect the situation in the North, is 
the consensus of several other very large manufac- 
turers who have written their views in response 
to the request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The situation, as viewed by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from all the information at its command, 
need not disturb the northern retailer so far as his 
1920 business is concerned, and for many years 
more. At the same time, he should take notice of 
this comparatively recent development of a new 
factor in the general lumber situation; namely, 
that the South is using a larger proportion of its 
own lumber output than ever before, and that if 
that section of the country continues to prosper 
as it has during recent years, and there is no rea- 
son to think that it will not, it will use increasing 
quantities. As already pointed out, however, this 
readjustment will come about very gradually, and, 
even should it attain the maximum that now seems 
possible, there probably will never be a time, so 
long as southern pine continues to be produced in 
quantity, that a very considerable part of the out- 
put _ not find its way to consumers in the 
North. ' 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


OFFERS CEDAR SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 

We have accumulated a quantity of aromatic cedar 
sawdust and shavings, which we understand are very 
desirable for certain purposes, and we would like to get 
in touch with some firms who can use them to advan- 
tage.—INquiry No. 92. 


[The above inquiry comes from Buffalo and the 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EpiTor. ] 


WANTS SOMETHING TO MANUFACTURE 

There is very little profit in the manufacture of 
hoops from elm at the present time, and if we could 
turn our hoop factory to some other line of manufac- 
ture we would be pleased to do so.—INqQuiry No. 116. 


[The above inquiry comes from the eastern por- 
tion of the southern peninsula of Michigan. It 
would probably be necessary to install some other 
machinery than that used for hoop manufacture in 
order to engage economically in any other wood- 
working industry. With this additional equipment 
of plant, there are, of course, 2 great many lines 
of product which could be undertaken, dependent 
somewhat upon the available timber supply. Some 
few months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
ceived an inquiry from a Michigan town, once fa- 
mous for white pine manufacture, desiring to find 
some outlet for the inferior timber which remains. 
This town might perhaps afford a suitable site for 
the better location of the old hoop factory and its 
entry into a new line of manufacture. 

In the meantime some of our readers may have 
soine line of product which they are anxious to have 
manufaciured, and would like to take up the matter 
with our inquirer. A few weeks ago the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published an inquiry from a manufac- 
turer’s agent in Chicago who desired to have some- 
one manufacture such carpenters’ and machinists’ 
portable tool chests as may be found for sale in 
most hardware stores. This might be a line of 
manufacture that our factory friends would be in- 
terested in investigating.—EDITor. } 


EXTENDED COURSE FOR RETAILERS 


We note in your issue of Oct. 11, on page 40, a 
query, numbered as inquiry No. 105, from a party who 
was primarily interested in the retail selling of lumber 
but would like to become more proficient in the drawing 
of sketches and plans for houses. 

We take this opportunity of calling your attention 
to the Retail Lumbermen’s Training Course compiled 
and published by the Western Lumbermen’s Association 
of Canada. A survey of the prospectus enclosed we 
believe will convince you of the practical features of 
this training course. 

The course was prepared and the articles written 
by a number of prominent retail lumbermen ‘~ western 
Canada, and altho in some cases the articles refer par- 
ticularly to western Canada the course as a whole is 
applicable wherever the retail lumber business is car- 
ried on. 

As a point of interest: 2,000 sets of these papers 
have been published and more than 1,600 sold. We 
conducted a campaign thru the columns of your paper 
last year and a great many American lumbermen have 
subscribed te the course, and we have a number of valu- 
able letters in eur files commenting on the advantages 
and practical features of the papers. 

The cost of the course is $10, either in Canada or in 
the United States, and we will be pleased if you will 
call attention ty this course thru your columns, and it 
will be greatly appreciated if you will refer other in- 
quiries to us. This is not a money making scheme, as 
the course was prepared solely with the idea of making 
better lumbermen.—F rep H. LaMar, secretary-treas- 
urer, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada.—No. 48 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad to di- 
rect the attention of its readers to this useful serv- 
ice activity of this retail lumbermen’s association. 
The prospectus shows that the course is arranged to 
cover not merely the details of retail yard opera- 
tion, but a great deal of useful information on 
actual building, reading of plans, estimating ete. 
The first paper takes up simple problems in draw- 
ing and the use of drawing instruments, while the 
second goes on and treats of the making of build- 
ing sketches for a customer. The third and fourth 
papers take up foundations, brick, stone and cement 
work, mortar and heavy plaster work; also car- 
pentry, roof and stair construction. The fifth 
paper is devoted to the steel square and to some 
useful information on strength of materials, while 
the sixth paper deals with water supply, drainage 
and sanitation, heating and lighting systems and 
barn ventilations. The seventh paper deals with 
the estimating, including preliminary estimates, 
the figuring of approximate building costs and the 
taking off of complete bills of material for a house 
or barn. The eleventh paper deals with yard oper- 
ation, including arrangement, maintenance of stock, 
grading and characteristics of lumber, the accessi- 
bility of various kinds and lengths and the dispo- 
sition of odd items such as short lumber and off 
grades, The twelfth and thirteenth papers are de- 
voted to bookkeeping, cost systems and perpetual 


inventories. The fourteenth deals with credits and 
collections and with the designing of houses and 
barns, The course also includes some excellent sug- 
gestions on salesmanship from the retail lumber 
dealers’ standpoint. 

One paper is mailed to the student each two 
weeks and examinations are provided for those 
who desire to test in this way their mastery of the 
successive subjects. 

As Secretary Lamar states in his letter, this 
course was advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a year or so ago. Inasmuch as we have in- 
quiries from time to time as to where information 
of this sort may be secured, the above facts will 
undoubtedly be of interest to many of our readers. 
—EpITOoR. | 


WOODEN PARTS FOR HAND TRUCKS 

We have an inquiry from a friend of ours who de- 
sires the names of some mills that are in a position to 
furnish wooden parts for hand trucks. 

Our understanding is that a template will be fur- 
nished for the parts required, which will be shipped to 
some point to be assembled along with the other parts 
that go to make up this product. 

We would be pleased if you would advise us the 
names of any mills that are in a position to manufac- 
ture material of this kind. These will be made from 
oak, maple or a like wood.—INquiry No, 74. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Philadelphia 
lumber firm. It illustrates a trend in the wood- 
working industries which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would like to see encouraged; namely, the 
purchase of lumber materials in dimension form 
rather than in the form of stock sizes of factory 
lumber to be cut up at the factory. This point 
was rather strongly emphasized, altho not dircetly 
alluded to, in certain figures exploited last week 
at the Tristate Forestry Conference at Indianapo- 
lis. A chart was exhibited showing the invested 
capital and product values, as well as payrolls of 
the wood using industries of the three States, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. It was pointed out 
that these industries were in a large measure orig- 
inally founded for the utilization of native lum- 
ber, but at the present time are drawing 80 or 90 
percent of their material from outside the bound- 
aries of their own States. 

The other fact, however, that was not pointed 
out was that in a large measure these industries 
still buy their wood in stock lumber sizes, which 
means that the mills which saw it can turn only 
about half of the volume of the log into these 
sizes of lumber. They ship this lumber to the fac- 
tories and throw away the smaller and shorter 
refuse, and the factories in turn cut a very large 
proportion of this lumber into smaller dimension 
sizes than those which the millman is compelled to 
throw away as waste product. 

This is of course a useless waste of wood. The 
sawmills should be turning their product out in 
dimension sizes which the factory needs, and could 
get more of it from the log and save freight upon 
that considerable percentage of factory lumber 
which is lost at the factory as cutting waste. There 
are, however, certain practical difficulties in this 
plan. Many hardwood lumbermen in the past 
have taken dimension contracts which in some 
cases were later canceled because the factory had 
changed its sizes, and where this occurs they of 
course can find no other customer who takes those 
particular sizes, but when one customer rejects 
lumber in stock sizes it can readily be sold to an- 
other. Furthermore, the average buyer of stock 
in dimension form wants all the profit in the 
expedient for himself. He is not willing to pay 
what it would cost him if he were to buy it in 
lumber form and cut it up, but knowing that the 
millman can get these sizes from mill waste, he 
makes no allowance for the expensive equipment 
and special labor involved in manufacturing them. 
The manufacturers of automobile bodies have 
largely gone on to the basis of buying stock in 
finished dimension kiln dried ready to nail to- 
gether in the body frame. They have, however, 
considerable difficulty in securing a sufficient quan- 
tity of kiln-dried material in this form, especially 
in the season of their heavy demand. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers this general 
discussion of the subject, altho it does not have a 
very direct bearing upon the present inquiry. It 
is understood that the wooden parts above referred 
to are required in their finished form and not as 
rough dimension. There are not many hardwood 
sawmills that would get out material in this form, 
but there are some, and there are also some hard- 
wood planing mills and millwork factories which 
have equipment and facilities to make such a prod- 
uct. Most of the parts of wooden hand trucks are 
in rectangular form, not calling for band saw 
shaping. It is probable, however, that boring is 
desired in this particular case. The address of 
the inquirer will be supplied upon request.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


SHORT SHORTLEAF PINE OFFERED 

Can you give us the name and address of any manu- 
facturing concern that makes small wooden articles 
and could use in carloads 1-inch shortleaf pine, air 
dried stock, in the rough, widths 2-inch to 12-inch, 
lengths 3-inch to 24-inch? If so, we would greatly 
appreciate it. We get a good deal of the above stock 
which runs mostly 3 to 6 and 8 inches long, but there 
would be some up to 24 inches long, altho the percent- 
age of longer than 6- and 8-inch would not be very 
great. The widths would run fair percentage of each 
width, 4-, 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch. At present we are 
selling the above for firewood and there should be a 
market for it for other purposes, as it is all good 
lumber, No. 2 common grade of shortleaf yellow pine.— 
Inquiry No, 77. 

[The above inquiry comes from Georgia. There 
are undoubtedly many uses for shortleaf southern 
pine for which ‘sizes within these dimensions would 
be suitable, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can 
recall at least two important ones at the present 
time. It had an inquiry some months ago from a 
concern that wanted blocks in small sizes for 
nailing grounds, and these nailing grounds are 
being heavily advertised in the construction papers 
at the present time. These pieces are in quite small 
size, worked to a very simple pattern. 

The manufacturers of automobile bodies use 
finished dimension for the frames and are not at 
all particular whether the material is southern pine 
or almost any hardwood. They want it ready to 
nail together, preferably kiln dried, as their own 
kiln drying facilities are not adequate to take 
eare of their entire consumption. Some of the 
pieces in an automobile frame are as short as 
8 inches, with other pieces ranging under 2 feet. 
There are, of course, other outlets for small sizes, 
particularly if the seller is prepared to work it 
into the form desired. The address of this short- 
leaf pine manufacturer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDIToR. } 


WHO WANTS A BUYER ON THE COAST? 

With the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S admitted influen- 
tial circulation and with many eastern concerns begin- 
ning to look to the Coast for supplies, it has occurred 
to me that you might frame up a query for your Query 
and Comment department that would bring me into 
touch with such concerns.—INQquiIRyY No. 76, 

[This inquiry comes from a man who has had wide 
experience in the lumber field in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and who served with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) until discharged a short time ago. He 
wants to represent one or two reliable concerns as 
lumber buyer on salary or a commission basis. 
The address will be supplied gladly to anyone de- 
siring to consider such an arrangement.—EpIToR. } 





SELECTED MAPLE FOR VIOLINS 

We are anxious to find a source of supply of curly 
maple. We should like several cars of this material 
from this winter’s cutting and would prefer to buy it 
in the form of lumber, but would buy logs if the holder 
preferred to ship in that way. 

Mr. David White, forest examiner of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., suggested that we 
write to you requesting that you publish our needs in 
your “Query and Comment” column.—INquiry No. 88. 


[The above inquiry comes from a violin factory 
in Ohio. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago 
published an inquiry of this sort which brought out 
an offer of some fine old seasoned maple from the 
estate of a deceased violin maker. 

Maple for violin backs must be very thoroly and 
very carefully seasoned, but presumably this fac- 
tory expects to take care of that part of the prob- 
lem itself, inasmuch ag it asks for product from 
the coming winter’s cut. The address will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EpiTor. | 


WANTS BOOK ON BUILDING LOG HOUSE 

Can you refer me to any book or publication in 
which I will find information on how to build a log 
house? It seems to be a lost art among our present 
day carpenters.—INQuIky No. 68. 

[The above inquiry comes from a point in the 
Chicago suburban zone. It is very likely true that 
many Illinois carpenters have never had occasion 
to examine a typical log structure and would be 
at a loss in designing one for the purpose for which 
log houses are nowadays desired; namely, for coun- 
try lodges or summer cottages. 

This department some time ago discussed in- 
formally, but at some length, this subject, and is 
placing the information before the present inquirer. 
If the information has been anywhere incorporated 
in book form the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not at 
the present time aware of it, but would welcome 
any further light upon the subject from its read- 


ers.—EDITOR. } 
——eeeeeeoeeeaea" 


THE SIXTEEN leading packing concerns of the 
United States employed a total of 51,895 men and 
women in 1918, compared with 30,279 in 1912, an 
increase of 71 percent in six years. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Hemlock Outlook 


With the possible exception of the Boston 
(Mass.) district, the demand for hemlock con- 
tinues keen and in excess of the supply. In the 
main consuming districts prices either remain 
firm or have advanced during the week. Supplies 
in manufacturers’ hands are very limited—in 
the North there is less unsold hemlock than ever 
before at this time and the same is true of the 
Pennsylvania district. On the Pacific coast the 
manufacturers have been accumulating some 
stock, but with a constantly increasing market 
the outlook is excellent. 


Southern Pine Demand 


So far this year production of southern pine 
has exceeded orders booked by less than normal 
production for two weeks, while the mills still 
have on hand unfilled orders which it will take at 
least six weeks to fill. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that the market shows a firmer tend- 
ency with the belief becoming general that the 
low point of the recent softening has been 
reached. Manufacturers in all sincerity believe 
that because of conditions which are outside of 
their control production can not be greatly stimu- 
lated and that the demand will equal, if it does 
not exceed, the supply and consequently are not 
worrying about getting business. Weather con- 
ditions have improved and as a result the pro- 
duction outlook is better, but log supplies are 
low at many mills. The. car situation is by no 
means the best and this is hindering business to 
a considerable extent. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The hardwood market shows even greater ac- 
tivity than heretofore, and while transactions 
have been curtailed somewhat by the car short- 
age the week has been an excellent one for sellers, 
Price advances, particularly on the better grades, 
are reported from the majority of the large buy- 
ing centers. With stocks scarce and production 
barely keeping up to previous. levels the future 
will undoubtedly see a continuation of the pres- 
ent situation. Factory buyers are the most active 
and lumber is being sought especially by the 
flooring manufacturers, who are unable to supply 
the demand. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

Buyers and inquiries from the East foretell a 
steadily increasing activity in Douglas fir. A 
number of the large line yard operators have 
inquiries out and have made some purchases. 
At present a good deal of shopping around is 
done in the hope of securing advantageous prices. 
There is a decided spread in price on the same 
grades between certain manufacturers, but this 
is not due to a weakening of the market so much 
as to the highly competitive conditions that 
exist on the Coast. Manufacturers on the whole 


are selling only such stock as they ean deliver 
immediately and as at best it will be thirty days 
before a normal supply of cars is received orders 
booked are first carefully inspected. Some of the 
mills have been forced to close because of lack 
of cars, the yards being full of stock. Most of 
the Douglas fir producers carry very limited 
stocks and so buyers are warned not to draw 
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incorrect conclusions from the statement that 
yards are full of stock. Orders and production 
have practically balanced each other so far this 
year and manufacturers’ stocks are far from 
being well assorted. The trend of the market 
is toward higher prices. 


Call for White Pine 


Broadly speaking, the demand for white pine 
exceeds the supply and prices are either very firm 
or show advances. In the East and some parts 
of the middle West buying is largely by industrial 
users, On the other hand, in the North retailers 
are after the better grades of stock, but manu- 
facturers are very chary about accepting such 
orders, the desire being to keep stocks as well 
balanced as possible. Western mills in Idaho, 
Oregon and California are now offering more 
white pine than previously, some of the large 
producers having recently come back in the 
market. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


While the car situation has improved at the 
mills it is still far from normal and unquestion- 
ably the volume of business is curtailed by car 
shortage. Broken stocks also reduce the volume 
of trading. Prices on the whole are firm with 
an upward trend, tho some mills have offered con- 
cessions on items in slack demand, such as 4/4 
edge box. Dressed lumber sells well. Manufac- 
turers have an optimistic view of the outlook 
and are decidedly averse to making any general 
concessions. 


Demand for Western Pines 


Several of the large Inland Empire producers 
have reentered the market and as a conse 
quence there is greater activity in sales. Prices 
are firm, stocks in manufacturers’ hands are 
light and manufacturers feel that they never had 
a better outlook. In southern Oregon and Cali- 
fornia unsold stocks at mills are very light and 
a heavy business has been transacted considering 
the supplies available for sale. Prices advanced 
recently and manufacturers are turning down 








Southern Pine N. C. Pine much business offered. Shop is in particularly 
Barometer Barometer good demand for this season and supplies are 
very difficult to locate. 
The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 
Associati iain tan ea P. ee = 
ssociation . roduction Shipments rders r p 4 
*Southern pine........ 72,867,815 59,037,720 50,644,671 3,238,309,132 3,174,839,914  3,042,589,160 
West Coast .......... 83,586,048 67,809,248 62,609,148 2,982,086,708 2,938,413,042  2,919,873,615 
Western pine ........ 27,777,000 23,110,000 17,725,000 816,324,792 756,063,620 793,850,000 
North Carolina pine. .10,554,349 9,544,596 7,644,000 337,528,924 317,378,999 331,260,566 
Northern pine ....... 2,631,905 3,747,369 2,385,263 149,128,043 181,142,807 113,214,058 
California white and 
SUGOE PING... css 10,280,000 5,972,000 4,607,000 274,011,000 199,127,000 173,033,000 
California redwood.... 6,163,000 3,425,000 4,356,000 241,984,000 234,173,000 285,627,000 


* The Southern pine report is for the week ended Oct. 31. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Frequently when the industrial clouds are the 
darkest we subsequently find that the greatest 
progress was really being made. Labor unrest has 
been and is still manifesting itself in various direc- 
tions, but the developments in the steel industry 
and the progress in the miners’ strike are indica- 
tive that in the end good, old fashioned American 
sanity will prevail. 

Never in the history of the country has there 
been such need for sound ideas and economic 
thought as at the present time. Necessarily there 
was need for these during the war period, but ac- 
companying that need was the stimulus of patriotic 
impulse which is not a factor to the same extent 
in the present crisis that it was a year or more ago. 
The most favorable features in the present situa- 
tion as they relate to our industrial conditions, as 
well as our financial and credit structure, are the 
gradual disappearance of hysteria and the reap- 
pearance of sober, businesslike thought. The 
American people have repeatedly demonstrated 
that, once given the facts, the majority is amply 
able to cope with and solve the most intricate 
problems along sound economic lines. 

The present situation calls for conservatism, but 
not that ultra-conservatism which can be classed 
as ‘‘reactionary’’ in its tendencies. There is 
manifested at times evidence of extreme radicalism 
which obviously is as much of a menace to our de- 
mocracy as it is to the monarchial ideas of Europe. 
What is needed is a conservatism that will stabilize 
conditions that contain enough of the radical idea 
to guarantee the continuation of progress. 

There is a growing feeling in business circles 
that much of the fear of bolshevism in this country 


is due to imaginary conditions. The very thought 
of bolshevism to a mind already seeing red tends 
to bring about the very condition of which the 
individual is in such great fear. The same applies 
with equal force to the extreme reactionist. The 
radical sees in him the antithesis of the idea of 
progress and hence also sees red. The vast element 
of Americans when face to face with problems 
growing out of the advocacy of the two extremes, 
however, is apt to find a safe and sane middle- 
ground which affords a solution of our problems 
guaranteeing stability of government and business 
without the hindrance of real human progress. 

On all sides the students of developments in the 
business world in this country can find indications 
of the disappearance of the emotional and its re- 
placement by calm deliberation. To illustrate: A 
few months ago it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble to display pictures of the socialist leaders of 
Germany or of former Ambassador Von Bernstorft 
on the screens in our leading movie theaters without 
an accompaniment of hisses and other unfavorable 
demonstrations, in the audiences, whereas this has 
been repeatedly done in the last fortnight without 
any demonstration whatever, even in instances au- 
dience including in its number men who had served 
their country in the front line trenches. 

This subsidence of emotional feeling invariably 
is accompanied by the calm and deliberate con- 
sideration of problems to be solved in our post war 
economic life. This does not mean that the bitter- 
ness toward the German government which we hold 
responsible for the war has disappeared, but it does 
indicate a disposition to meet and solve in a practi- 
cal and economically sound way the problems upon 


which the future of the world depends. It also in- 
dicates that the individual is bringing himself 
under control, and as this tendency develops the 
control of the masses will become much easier. 

The problem is how best to accomplish increased 
production without lowering unnecessarily the new 
standard of living. Time is a great equalizer, but 
the problems to be met are so grave and so pressing 
that the reliance on time alone to equalize and bring 
about the solution is apt to involve serious handi- 
caps and even disasters in some instances. It has 
been pointed out that there is a striking similarity 
in the present American situation and to some ex- 
tent in the British situation to that experienced by 
Germany in the period immediately following the 
Franco-Prussian war. America, however, has one 
advantage; namely, the lessons which Germany’s 
former experience affords us. 

It will be recalled that Germany, the victor in the 
Franco-Prussian war, while exacting from France 
an unprecedented indemnity, found itself con- 
fronted with an international exchange market 
which, while distinctly favorable to the German 
mark, was a serious handicap and an adverse factor 
to the exportation of German-made goods. During 
the first decade following the Franco-Prussian war 
Germany’s foreign trade dwindled until it was 
inconsequential, while that of France, which found 
itself with only the products of industry available 
with which to meet its obligations, increased its 
exports in a remarkable way. In consequence, 
France was able to make up very largely, if not 
entirely, the heavy indemnity exacted by Germany 
out of the profits from French exports and it did 
this at the expense of Germany. 
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At the present moment the United States has a 
distinct advantage in a vast storehouse of raw 
materials and of foodstuffs which the world must 
have. These will protect our foreign trade until 
international exchanges can be brought more nearly 
to a parity, but nevertheless the wide difference 
between the value of the mark and the france and 
lire in both the American and English markets 
compared with the pound sterling and the dollar 
enables Germany, France and Italy in importing 
raw materials to undersell the American manufac- 
‘turer. 

England has a tremendous carrying trade, but 
back of this and giving her a distinct advantage 
are her remarkable banking facilities, enabling 
her to continue her position which she held in pre- 
war times of being the world’s greatest merchant 
-of international credit. The English banker knows 
the requirements and customs of every civilized 
nation on the globe far better than any other class 
of bankers. Much has been written about the 
satisfaction which the present international ex- 
change market affords the English banker, but it 
is doubtful if this satisfaction exists in fact among 
the thoughtful English financiers. On the other 
hand, there are indications that if the English 
financier could devise a method of restoring and 


stabilizing the pound sterling in the American mar- 
ket to more nearly a parity such method would be 
welcomed and readily adopted. 

The future holds in store great possibilities if 
there can be brought about a closer and better 
understanding between the great financial interests 
of England and those of the United States. This 
does not mean a money autocracy, for such a thing 
is impossible and certainly unpractical. It does 
mean, however, that the world must rely very large- 
ly upon the financial ability. of both England and 
America for the rehabilitation of credit and the 
development of financial strength in the financially 
weaker nations. 

To accomplish this there must be developed in 
both England and America, and especially in Amer- 
ica, greater individual self control, a conservation 
of resources and of income to the extent that the 
capital accounts of both nations may be strength- 
ened and these accumulations utilized in the shape 
of loans to support the credit structure of the less 
fortunate, who after all will afford us our best 
customers in the: days to come. There are in the 
making great possibilities in the direction of future 
prosperity and financial greatness for both the 
United States and her Allies. Destruction of Ger- 
man civilization as well as that of the Teutonic 


allies would be a disaster fraught with great danger 
to the future peace of the world. 

It is essential, therefore, if -we follow. along 
sound economic lines, that the individual mind 
think correctly and that there be developed courage 
on the part of the individual to face and_ solve 
these intricate problems of international finance 
and trade. The individual must learn to economize 
and must be brought to understand more clearly 
the principles of sound economics.’ Progress is 
already being made in this direction. 

We have learned that to participate in the 
world’s trade to a greater extent than already we 
have developed requires more than aggressive sales- 
manship in the world’s markets. Problems of 
credit and of supplying the things which our cus- 
tomers want are essential factors. We can no 
longer follow the idea that they can take what we 
have to sell or let it alone becausé competition 
under those conditions will enable these prospec- 
tive customers to let our goods alone. It is. neces- 
sary, therefore, that we make for them the things 
they want as they want them, regardless of our 
own preference in the matter. Couple with this a 
policy of providing means of extending credit and 
we will bring to our shores a full share in the 
world’s markets. 





THE SHINGLE MARKET AND WHAT AFFECTS IT. 


From personal observation and from correspond- 
nce itis very easy to ascertain that in the East 
and in the middle West retail lumbermen are turn- 
ing to the sale of patent roofings and asphalt 
shingles in place of red cedar shingles, which rep- 
iresent approximately 75 percent of the wood 
shingle production of the United States. The re- 
tailer’s viewpoint is well summed up in the follow- 
ing letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from a prominent Ohio retailer: 


We have been thinking for some little time of writing 
you as to the wood shingle situation. 

You with us have advocated the use of cedar shingles. 
We have just again noticed in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, page 31, of May 20, 1916, an article con- 
cerning asphalt shingles and about that time manufac- 
turers of cedar shingles were fighting the asphalt and 
other roofings, but now we think the manufacturers are 
trying to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs for 
they are practically throwing all the trade in this 
section to the manufacturers of patent roofings by 
advancing prices to the point where people refuse to 
buy them. We as dealers must cater to the wants of 
our customers or let the other féllow have the trade. 

When red cedar shingles have advanced from $1.60 
for stars and $2 for clears, Seattle basis, on May 20, 
1916, to $5.50 for stars and $7 for clears, Seattle, 
Sept. 27, 1919, is it any wonder that all the dealers are 
not selling cedar shingles? We have talked with deal- 
ers and they say they will not buy at the price. Yeta 
lot of building is being done. esterday we sold a 
barn bill taking thirty squares of asphalt shingles and 
a day or so ago sold a party thirty-three squares for 
a house. While the manufacturers kicked and kicked 
against asphalt roofing they have virtually kicked over 
the traces and given the trade thru this section to the 
patent roofing men. In fact, the manufacturers of 
roofing can not manufacture their roofings fast enough 
for the demand. As long as we could sell red cedar 
shingles at $7 to $7.50 we could sell, but when they 
have to be sold for $9.50 customers refuse and turn to 
asphalt roofing. More asphalt roofing has been sold 
in the last three months than in two years before in 
this section. 


The manufacture of red cedar shingles has 
changed somewhat and in a way it is more difficult 
to obtain shingle material. Improved methods of 
logging and higher log prices have made it possi- 
ble to take out of the woods lower grades of logs 
and broken logs which formerly in the case of cedar 
were largely taken out as bolts. This has greatly 
decreased the number of bolt operations and made 
the production of cedar more dependent upon log- 
ging operations. As cedar rarely grows in pure 
stands it means that the production of shingles will 
be determined by the production of the other species 
with which cedar grows and that when logging op- 
erations are reduced, shingle production will be re- 
duced and vice versa. 

Shingle prices are up today and down tomorrow, 
as revealed by the history of the industry. Price 
fluctuation has been and is the greatest curse of 
the industry. Under existing laws shingle manu- 
facturers can no more get together to lower prices 
or to stabilize them than they can get together 
and boost prices. With some few notable excep- 
tions red cedar shingles are sold by jobbers or com- 
mission men who in too many instances know little 
or nothing regarding wood shingles or why wood 
shingles are the best and whose only interest in 
the sale is the commission to be secured from that 
sale or- the profits that may be made by running 
the market up. 

Retailers and manufacturers are agreed as to 
the desirability of red cedar shingles, but the manu- 
facturers are seriously handicapped in maintaining 
their market when the patent roofing and patent 
shingle manufacturers are putting out the keenest 
salesmen obtainable who have at their finger tips 
every fact which may be put forth to boost their 





TABLE OF COST—ROOF BASE AND COVERING—10’x10’ ROOF AREA 


Base for Asphalt Shingles 


the ultimate consumer must all have definitely and 
thoroly impressed upon them the advantages of 
wood shingles and must have at their finger tips 
knowledge as to how the cost of a shingle roof com- 
pares with the cost of other roofs. 

The custom of selling shingles by the thousand 
is a convenient one, but. it has proved one of the 
most vulnerable points of attack in that the price 
of a thousand shingles which will cover more than 
one square or 100 feet is generally compared with 
the cost of a substitute roofing which will cover 
only 100 square feet. For example, 863 shingles 
laid 414 inches to the weather will cover 100 square 
feet. Figured at $11 a thousand, 863 shingles will 
cost $9.49 and this is the cost that should be com- 
pared to the cost of 100 square feet of substitute 
roofing. 

Handbook Gives Cost Details 

For retail lumbermen and for shingle manufac- 
turers and shingle salesmen who wish to secure an 
accurate knowledge of what the material will cost 
for a shingle roof and other kinds of roof, the 
‘*Handbook of Merchandising Ideas’’ of the Re- 
tail Service Bureau of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be very valuable. 

The following two forms were taken from the 
handbook comparing the cost of the materials for 
a wood shingle roof and asphalt shingles, the fig- 
ures being based on a retail selling price. These 
books and these forms can be obtained by anyone 
interested and it is only the work of a few minutes 
to make the necessary extensions to determine 
whether wood shingles are cheaper than any other 
form of roofing in the locality, the shingle price be- 
ing put exceptionally high. The example worked 
out follows: 


TABLE OF COST—ROOF BASE AND COVERING-—10’x10’ ROOF AREA 


Base for Wood Shingles 





ce Amount Price Amount 

7 pieces 2x4—10—Rafters, 20’ C...,....... 47’ @$ 6.00 per 100’ $ 2.82 7 pieces 2x4—10—Rafters, 20’ C .......... 47’ @$ 6.00 per 100’ $ 2.85 

1x6—Roof sheathing, 8S. L. or D. & M........ 120’ @ 6.00 per 100’ 7.20 1x6—Roof sheathing, spaced 2” apart....... 75 6.00 per 100 4.50 

Gl COMO IB o's hak cscs cc dce case ne aces 3% Ibs. .05 per 100 lbs. .18 S4 COMMON BAMBs 6 cov ccccccccceycccas cee cD IM 05 per 100 Ibs. .11 

Total cost of material for base.........ceccccceeccceecceucceue se e.$10.20 Total cost of material for base........ hadkantiecedéddvetigandntianen $ 7.43 

Exposure 

; Brand ~==Brand __ Brand Wood Shingles Price 4 inches 4% inches 5 inches 

aman Asphalt Shingles Price No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 971 shingles Gavaae...° pee Per M@$11.00 $10.68 *' aa Pisses 

ng Size....x....No. 1 Brand..........% 8.00 $ 8.00 $..... $B... 863 shingles (grade)............. Per M@ 11.00 vecaan 9.49 errs 

& Be- Sind... -X-- +o BO 2 BRAMG. ++ +000.» 7.50 tees 7.50 ee 782 shingles (grade)..........++. Per M@ 11.00 xageke “oda 8.60 
pe. — er cee eB ee ° socete 7.00 5 Ibs. 34%d zinc coated iron cut shingle 

sec bibs... er NMMGLOE Is 6c ccitas <6. dnexe . sees eC i a a ade ale ay cata nies ily: Per lb. @ 16 .80 .80 .80 
Total cost of material for base as listed Total cost of material for base as listed 

DOVE veces sneer ee ce eeneeecccees 10.20 10.20 10.20 GUM ccgudccddieitwccxsicdaandnusaetacien 7.43 7.43 7.43 

ROUGE COGS OF WIAUGRIOIGs cccicceccccécsce ése0e 18.20 17.70 17.20 Total cost of materials..........cccece cececers 18.91 17.72 16.83 





While red cedar shingles, as stated, have advanced 
from $2 to $7, manufactured roofings have advanced 
possibly $1 to $2. This is what is playing havoc with 
the shingle trade. Parties figure they can get a good 
roof that will last ten to fifteen years for about one- 
half to two-thirds of what a shingle roof will cost and 
by that time shingles will sell for at least two-thirds of 
present prices. We figure if the roofing proves up to 
their expectations they will still continue to use it, 
especially in cities, towns and villages. As stated, we 
think it much easier to hold trade than to get it back. 

Would it not have been better for the manufacturers 
to have kept the price where people would buy than 
to ask a prohibitive price? And will they get their 
trade back? What think you? 


There has been an unprecedented demand for 
red cedar shingles while the shingle manufacturers 
have had less than a normal supply of cedar logs 
and bolts. The car shortage, too, has played a part 
in advancing shingle prices. As shingle prices have 
advanced, the cost of cedar and labor and general 
overhead expenses have also increased and while 
these may not have been directly responsible for 
the advances they have prevented price reduction 
to a certain extent. 


products and to point out the weak points in com- 
peting products. The salesmen of the substitute 
roofing people are employed by the manufacturers 
or responsible selling agents and their business is 
to sell nothing else. On the other hand, the attitude 
or perhaps the sales methods by which a large pro- 
portion of the red cedar shingles are marketed is 
well summed up in the following statement by a 
commission man: 

I have sent out thousands of quotations this season 
and had very little return for my time, expense and 
trouble. I am not kicking; I am just putting the situa- 
tion before you as it exists here. I have been too long 
in the selling game to lie down and quit just because 
the shingle business has gone to H—1l. There are too 
many other things to sell at a greater margin of com- 
mission. 

Red cedar shingle prices may have gone too high 
or they may not. The pertinent point is that if 
shingle prices are not too high. a shingle salesman 
must be prepared to show the retail lumbermen 
why they are not too high and why a wood shingle 
roof is the best roof. The salesmen, the retailer and 


Length of Life Determines Cost 


In the two examples above the difference in 
the cost between a first class wood shingle reof 
with the shingles laid 414 inches to the weather is 
only 2 cents per 100 square feet greater than for the 
cost of a medium grade of asphalt shingles. This 
does not take into account the length of life of the 
two roofs. Assuming that there are to be no re- 
pairs and that the asphalt shingle roof will last 
fifteen years, the cost i year of the roof will be 
$1.18, while the cost of the roof of shingles, based 
upon a 40-year life, will be approximately only 44 
cents a year. Of course, however, the entire roof 
would not have to be renewed and only a new coat- 
ing might have to be laid. On this basis the cost 
of the asphalt shingle roof per year would be 50 
cents while the cost of the shingle roof would be 
only 23.6 cents a year. The reader may draw his 
own conclusions. Proper manufacture and strong, 
well informed sales agencies will do much to solve 
the red cedar shingle problem. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Organized for Distribution of Coal 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—In order to save 
loss of time and otherwise facilitate the handling 
of applications from consumers who require coal, 
Director General Hines of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration said today that ‘‘it should be noted that the 
arrangements for such handling provide that appli- 
cants for coal make their requests thru the local 
authorities of the railroad from which they regularly 
received their supply, or preferably thru the Fed- 
eral manager of that road.’’ 

Regional and district coal committees have been 
appointed to assist in handling coal in the present 
emergency as follows: 


For the southwest region, Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, P. H. Greenlaw is chairman; southern region, 
Healy Building, Atlanta, A. M. Smith, chairman; 
northwest region, 226 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
T. W. Proctor, chairman; central western region, 547 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, B. J. Rowe, chair- 
man; castern region, Grand Central Station, New 
York, G. N. Snider, chairman; Allegheny region, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, J. B, Fisher, chairman; 
Pocahontas region, Roanoke, Va., D. E. Spangler, chair- 
man. 


The chairmen of the district coal committees 
follow: 


New York, Grand Central Station, G. N. Snider; 
New -England, Boston, P. R. Todd, president, Boston & 
Albany ; Cincinnati, H. A. Worcester, district director ; 
Detroit, P. G. Findley, general freight agent, Michigan 
Central; Cleveland, H. M. Griggs, manager, Ore & Coal 
Exchange ; Kansas City, W. M. Corbett, general man- 
ager, Kansas City Terminal Railroad ; Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, William Jeffes, general maxager, Union Pacific ; 
Des Moines, C. W. Jones, assistant general manager, 
Rock Island; Peoria, H. D. Page; Duluth, W. H. 
Groverman ; Pittsburgh, E, A. Peck, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh operating committee, 





Seeks Equitable Distribution of Ties 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—M. E. Towner, 
chief of the forest products section, central pur- 
chasing committee, Railroad Administration, is 
working to bring about an equitable distribution 
on cross ties between the railroads under Federal 
control, Mr. Towner has just returned from a two 
weeks’ tour. He found that some roads have 150 
percent of their tie needs, while others have 125 
percent or less and still others under 100 percent. 
By making a proper distribution Mr. Towner ex- 
pects all roads to show 100 percent of their tie needs 
by the end of the year, when President Wilson plans 

to return them to private control and operation. 


aw 


Progress in Supplying Freight Cars 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinecTon, D. C., Nov. 6.—Walker D. Hines, 


director general of railroads, today authorized the 
following statement: 


Only 168 of the freight cars ordered by the Railroad 
Administration and already built remain to be lettered 
and numbered and placed in service, and this remain- 
ing supply will be lettered and numbered and placed 
in service immediately. 

During the week ending Nov. 1, 1919, the cars al- 
ready built and in storage were lettered and numbered 
and placed in service at the rate of 62 a day and new 
cars were constructed and placed in service at the rate 
of 187 a day. Of the original order for 100,000 freight 
cars there remain to be built 17,881. 





To Return Railroads to Owners Jan. 1 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Following confer- 
ences between Director General of Railroads Hines 
and Senator Cummins, chairman of the committee 
on interstate commerce, the latter announced that 
President Wilson is determined to return the rail- 
roads to private control and operation Jan. 1. 

There has been talk of continuing Federal con- 
trol for the full period of twenty-one months fol- 
lowing the formal proclamation of peace, but this 
appears to have had little foundation. Months 
ago the President announced he planned to return 
the roads the first of the year, and he now appears 
to be adhering firmly to that view. 

In order to prevent further transportation com- 
plications, a plan is now being worked out looking 
to the temporary extension of the Government 
guaranty of earnings for roads under Federal con- 
trol for a period of about six months after Jan. 1, 
and to pass other temporary measures pending the 
enactment of general railroad legislation, which can 
not be passed by the first of the year and possibly 
will be held up for months after that date. 

Conferences were held on Capitol Hill today be- 
tween senators and representatives connected with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Senate 
committee virtually decided to extend the guaranty 
temporarily. 

If an agreement can be reached between the ad- 
ministration and the Senate and House on. tem- 
porary legislation, the plan is for Congress to take 


a rest after the Senate ratifies the peace treaty, 
which may be Nov. 15, if no new snags develop. 
If an agreement can not be reached Congress prob- 
ably will stay here and get busy on general rail- 
road legislation. 

As one evidence that the end of the Railroad 
Administration is drawing near, the district traffic 
committees are being advised that no more gen- 
eral hearings will be docketed. Any emergency 
matters will be taken care of promptly from Wash- 
ington. 


——oorrorrnen> 


How Coal Will Be Apportioned 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 5.—Director General 
of Railroads Hines with the approval of Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator, has 
issued the following explanation of the priority list 
to receive bituminous coal contained in the order 
of the fuel administrator dated Oct. 31. 

Class A—Railroads; this includes inland and coast- 
wise vessels. 


Class B—Army and Navy together with other de- 
ele eon of the Federal Government; this includes 
ituminous coal consumed by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers of supplies for departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment when such departments officially approve the 
request. 

Class C—State and county departments and insti- 
tutions ; this includes municipal institutions, 

Class D—Public utilities; this includes the manu- 
facture of newsprint paper for daily issue and the 
printing and publishing of same. 


A determined effort is being made to bring the 
bituminous miners and operators together with a 
view to settling the strike within another week. 
There is some prospect of success. 





Standardized Invoices Suggested 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already said 
something regarding the movement to standardize 
invoices under way by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. The tentative standard form 
is illustrated herewith, in the 814x7 size. The other 
two sizes, 84x11 and 814x14, printed either long 
way or short way on the sheet, are noted on the face 
of its tentative form together with other sugges- 
tions. This committe has also endorsed the stand- 
ard sizes for checks and vouchers which has already 
been approved by the Federal Reserve Board— 
3144x81% for the bank check, while the voucher is 
double that size, or 7x84. 

Some concerns require that invoices be rendered 
in duplicate or triplicate. In such cases it is con- 
sidered desirable that only the original invoice be 
white, so as to avoid the possibility of duplicate 
payment. 

The invoice form here submitted is merely tenta- 
tive, and suggestions are invited from anyone. It 
is particularly desired to learn whether the three 
sizes of invoices suggested will meet the require- 
ments of all lines of business. 


FORM P a 
NOTE —Shipper to fill out the following information iy 

Buyer's Order Ko____—— 

Shipper's Order No.——___— 
Shipped to. 
<< 
F. 0. B. =. 
Car No. 
Best Cash Discount oa Terms ——__—__—__— 
Se UNLESS TERMS ARE STATED ABOVE THIS BILL WILL BE DISCOUNTED “G8 





-Req. No. 
Bill No. 

















Making It Warm for the “Reds” 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Senate has 
under consideration the following bill (8.3317) to 
prohibit and punish certain seditious acts against 
the Federal Government and to prohibit the use 
of the mails for the promotion of such acts. 


A bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain sedi- 
tious acts against the Government of the United 
States and to prohibit the use of the mails for the 
purpose of promoting such acts. 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to advocate or advise the overthrow, or to write, 
or knowingly to print, publish, utter, sell, or distribute 
any document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other 
written or printed communication, in or by which 
there is advised the overthrow, by force or violence, 
or by physical injury to person or property of the 
Government of the United States or of all government, 
or to advise or advocate a change in the form of gov- 
ernment or the Constitution of the United States or 
resistance to the authority thereof by force or violence 
or by physical injury to person or property, or by force 
or violence to prevent, hinder, or delay or attempt to 
prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of 
the United States. 


Sec. 2. That the display or exhibition at any meet- 
ing, gathering, or parade, public or private, of any flag, 
banner, or emblem intended by the person or persons 
displaying or exhibiting the same to symbolize or indi- 
cate a purpose to overthrow by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property, the Government 
of the United States or all government, is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful, 


Sec. 3. That every document, book, circular, paper, 
journal, or other written or printed communication in 
or by which there is advocated or advised the over- 
throw by force or violence or by physical injury to 
person er property of the Government of the United 
States or of all government, or in or by which there is 
advocated or advised the use of force or violence or 
physical injury to or the seizure or destruction of 
persons or property as a means toward the accomplish- 
ment of economic, industrial, or political changes is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable and the same shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any 
postoffice or by any letter carrier : Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
any person other than an employee of the Dead Letter 
Office duly authorized thereto or other person upon a 
search warrant authorized by law to open any letter 
not addressed to himself, 


Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to import or cause 
to be imported into the United States or any place 
subject to its jurisdiction any matter declared by 
section 3 of this act to be nonmailable or to transport 
or cause to be transported = such matter from one 
State to another or into any place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


Sec. 5. That whoever shall use or attempt to use 
the mails or the Postal Service of the United States 
for the transmission of any matter declared by section 
8 of this act to be nonmailable or who shall violate 
any other of the provisions of this act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, and if an alien, shall be, upon the 
expiration of his sentence, deported from the United 
States and forever barred from reéntering the United 
States or any territory under its jurisdiction. 


This is one of several measures designed to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in the 
present disturbed situation. Senator Sterling of 
South Dakota tried yesterday to bring the meas- 


‘ure before the Senate, but it went over under the 


rules. 





NOTE—This space is for the use of the seller 





Standard Invoice sizes and form offered as tenta- 
tive standards by the Standardization Committee, 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, 25 


Beaver Street, New York. 


SIZES 
o4x 7 Printed either long or 


8% x ll 
8% x 14 


short way of sheet 


Paper recommended, 16 or 13 pound. Original and only 


original invoices to be on white paper. 


to be on colored stock. 


All copies of invoices 


NOTE—Shipper is not to fill in any information below 




















Goods Received by Date 
Price 0. K. Date 
Goods 0. K. Date 
Amount Freight Pald = 
Extensions Checked Date 
Approved for Payment Date 








NOTE-— This space is to be left blank for use of purchaser 
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ACQUIRES LARGE SAWMILL PROPERTY 


MILLVILLE, Fua., Nov. 3.—By the purchase of 
the properties of the Moore Timber Co., President 
Minor C. Keith and Vice President and General 
Manager W. C. Sherman, of the St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co., have very materially added to the 
timber holdings and the manufacturing output of 
the latter company. The property of the Moore 
Timber Co. consisted of approximately 100,000 
acres of virgin timber land of the quality that has 
made this section of the State famous. A modern 
sawmill having a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and 
50,000 acres of land suitable for farming develop- 
ments are included in the purchase. The purchase 
will give the St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co. an an- 
nual cut of approximately 100,000,000 feet. 

While no announcement has been made of the 
exact amount involved in the purchase, it is known 
to be in the vicinity of $1,500,000. The sawmill 
and timber are not far from Millville and Mr. 
Sherman has taken active charge of the new prop- 
erty. 


MANUFACTURER EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIR 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 3.—C. E. Klumb, general 
sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., is very 
much pleased with the results obtained from a dis- 
play of Finkbine products at the Mississippi State 
fair Oct. 20 to 25. The accompanying illustration 
gives an idea of the attractiveness of the exhibit, 
tho it does not give the least idea of the number of 
visitors who inspected it. In fact the booth was 
thronged all of the time 





contrast to those obtained today. This list, which 
gave prices f. o. b. Tonawanda, offered 6-inch 
No. 1 basswood bevel siding for $24.50 while ‘‘A’’ 
red cedar bevel siding was priced at $24. Star 
A star red cedar shingles sold for $3.05 while 4- 
inch No. 1 clear vertical grain fir flooring brought 
$47. All the items on the list were priced on a 
similar basis. 


REDWOOD STAVE PIPE MAKES GOOD 


oa 
Municipality Gives Big Repeat Order—Original 
Installation Long in Service 





San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 1—The Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., of this city, has just received 
a $400,000 contract from the Butte Water Co., 
Butte, Mont., for 44,000 feet of 26-inch and 72,000 
feet of 24-inch Remco continuous stave pipe, to 
be used for an additional water supply for the city 
of Butte, paralleling the line built in 1889 from the 
Big Hole River to the outskirts of the city. The 
pipe will be installed between April and September, 
1920. 

In 1892 the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. sup- 
plied and built for the Butte City Water Co., 48,000 
feet of 24-inch Remco continuous stave pipe, ex- 
tending from a reservoir in the mountains south of 
Butte to a connection with the city system, which 
operates under 160-foot head. In 1899 it installed 
a second line of 64,000 feet of 24-inch and 33,000 
feet of 26-inch stave pipe for the same company, 
which is a pumping line, running from the Big 





and attracted a great deal 
of attention. The officials 
who supervised the fair 
stated that if any prizes 
had been awarded for at- 
tractive booths the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. would 
have secured the blue rib- 
bon. Mr. Klumb, as well 
as the other officers and 
employees of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., is very proud 
of the showing made, es- 
pecially as it was the first 
attempt of the company 
at an exhibit. 

The exhibit, in a large 
way, was designed as an 
aid to retailers who sell 
Finkline products, Prom- 
inent signs were placed 
in the interior of the 
booth referring those in- 
terested in lumber to the 
local dealers and no ques- 
tions were answered re- 
garding price, the man in 
attendance confining his 
information solely as to 
the best grades to use for 
different purposes, tho, of 
course, as Mr. Klumb 
says, ‘‘opportunity was 
taken to drive home the 
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jo ., FINKBINE LUMBER COMPANY = 
i Manufacturers of Long Leaf Yellow Pine 2 
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fact that most good deal- 
ers carried Finkbine prod- 
ucts.’? 

In the illustration at the left may be seen a 
display of flooring samples which range all the 
way from A heart rift to No. 3 common, each sam- 
ple being properly marked. At the back, the differ- 
ent styles of ceiling and window frames weré 
shown, together with some other products, while 
on the right in a rack were shown the different pat- 
terns of drop siding. One panel of A heart rift 
flooring with a coat of shellac created a world of 
interest. Many people were surprised to note that 
southern pine flooring looked so nice and many 
thought it was even better than hardwood flooring 
in appearance. The Finkbine company also 
showed a panel of flooring that had been improperly 
laid and had many carpenters call to see the ex- 
hibit, to whom the difference between proper and 
improper matching, nailing and painting was care- 
fully explained. A silo was given prominence, as 
may be seen from the accompanying illustration, 
and attracted a good deal of interest. The floor 
was covered with pine shavings. Samples of tur- 
pentine and rosin, together with the views of the 
two sawmill plants at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., 
were also shown. 


OLD PRICE LIST AROUSES INTEREST 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Sales Man- 
ager W. T. Dean, of the Transfer Lumber & $hin- 
gle Co., this city, had an interesting experience 
the other day. Somebody found a price list issued 
by the company under date of Nov. 12, 1910, and 
showed it to Mr. Dean. He took one look at the 
prices and—well, it is said that he is now reviving. 
The prices shown on this old list certainly are a 





FINKBINE PRODUCTS DISPLAYED AT MISSISSIPPI STATE FAIR 


Hole River, twenty miles south of Butte, to a con- 
nection with the city system. This line operates 
under an average pressure of 200 feet. An exami- 
nation, made in October, 1919, showed both lines 
to be in perfect condition, free from any decay or 
deterioration. 

Eugene Carroll, a well known engineer, was gen- 
eral manager of the Butte Water Co. when the first 
line was installed by the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co. in 1892, and is still in charge. He states that 
no repairs or replacements have ever been made on 
the original lines. It is a remarkable fact that 
water has never ceased to flow thru these lines for 
a single hour, despite the fact that the temperature 
is as low as 40 to 50 degrees below zero at times 
during the winter. The lines are buried 30 inches 
deep in a light soil, one being a gravity line and 
the other.a pumping line. 





THE MOVIES TO FORESTALL ACCIDENTS 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 31.—State Labor Commis- 
sioner C. G. Cram has instituted a campaign of 
education that is expected to lessen accidents in 
the logging industry. Opening at Springfield and 
Wendling, where the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. car- 
ries on large operations, eight reels of films were 
shown depicting preventable accidents. The films 
will be shown in the various lumber producing sec- 
tions of the State. Accompanying Mr. Gram are 
W. R. Rasmussen, of Chicago, regional secretary 
of the National Safety Council, and H. P. Coffin, 
of Portland, secretary of the Oregon State branch 
of the safety council. 


WILL SELL PLANT AT AUCTION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 3.—Considerable interest 
has been aroused by the announcement that the 
White Pine Mfg. Co., of Spokane, which has suc- 
cessfully operated for several years, will offer its 
sash, door and box manufacturing plant for sale 
at public auction on Dec. 10. The plant is very 
completely equipped and is splendidly located with 
regard to switching and transportation facilities. 
The reason assigned by the company, which has for 
several years operated at a profit, is that the ma- 
jority of its more than 200 stockholders are inter- 
ested in other enterprises requiring their capital 
and attention, and it therefore has been decided to 
liquidate the business. 

The plant, which is situated upon a tract of 
about fourteen acres on the tracks of the Great 
Northern Railway, with two spurs or loading 
tracks, has a daily capacity of 500 doors, 1,500 
windows, 200 frames and two carloads of box 
‘shooks. The property to be sold comprises all the 
plant buildings, including sheds, warehouses, dry 
kilns with capacity of 400,000 feet a day, and 
the machinery equipment for the manufacture of 
sash, doors, frames, moldings, millwork and boxes. 
Fa sheds have storage capacity of over 2,000,000 

eet. 

The property will be sold with the understand- 
ing that the Western Pine Co. will lease the plant 
from the buyer for a term of one year, paying as 
rental 10 percent of the purchase price. The auc- 
tion is to be held at the plant, beginning at 11 
o’clock of the date above mentioned. 





ICOAST CARGO BUSINESS QUIET 


SEATTLE. WAsH., Nov. 1.—Cargo business is quiet, 
due almost entirely to lack of tonnage. A well- 
informed lumberman points out that tonnage at 
present is the main thing. He observes that when 
the Coast gets the ships and when the countries 
ridden by war secure the money there will be plenty 
of west Coast lumber products ready for export. 
Export orders accepted for the week of Oct. 25 
were 5,510,822 feet, and domestic orders were 
7,177,226 feet, making an aggregate of 12,688,048 
feet in the cargo trade. 

The figures show a remarkable contrast with data 
supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce covering imports of lumber, principally 
from British Columbia, into the United States. 
For the first eight months of 1919 an aggregate of 
760,554,000 board feet came in duty free, an av- 
erage of about 95,000,000 board feet per month. 
The average in 1918 was approximately 100,000,000 
feet. These imports have been increasing since the 
beginning of the present year, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 

MONTH 


Lumber Lath Shingles 
January ... 54,241,000 10,688,000 137,818,000 
March ..... 66,362,000 15,480,000 97,843,000 
May .......155,644,000 46,124,000 229,271,000 
August ....139,742,000 24,832,000 194,548,000 


During 1918 the average monthly imports of lath 
were 50,000,000 pieces, and of shingles 140,000,000. 





EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION IS ORGANIZED 


New OrxEANS, La., Nov. 3.—Organization of a 
lumber exporters’ association covering the Gulf 
ports was virtually assured at a recent meeting at- 
tended by representatives of about twenty-five con- 
cerns. The movement was initiated by New Or- 
leanians, an informal conference having been sum- 
moned early last month by J. Gilbert Burton, of 
J. H. Burton & Co. At theater preliminary or- 
ganization meeting E. R. duMont, of the Standard 
Export Lumber Co., was chosen permanent chair- 
man and the following committee was appointed to 
conduct the organization campaign at the several 
ports: 

J. Gilbert Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., New Or- 
leans; A. E. Boadle, New Orleans; W. N. Hunter, 
Hunter, Benn & Co., Mobile; Charles Kelly, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and Claude Dawson, Standard Export 
Lumber Co., Beaumont ; Henry Piaggio, Gulfport ; W. B. 
Runyan, W. 8S. Keyser, Co., Pensacola. 

A committee on by-laws was named, as follows: 
C. W. Hempstead, Mobile, chairman; F. H. Far- 
well, of Orange, Tex., and Lucas E. Moore, of New 
Orleans. 

Among others taking a prominent part in the 
movement are A. J. Higgins, of the A. J. Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co., and Roger E. Simmons, of 
the American Pine Products Export Co. L. Palmer, 
of New Orleans, was named temporary secretary. 

The new organization will include the exporters 
of all woods and will make possible collective ac- 
tion in all matters of common interest, including la- 
bor questions, port facilities, rates, correction of 
shipping abuses ete. Its range of activities prom- 
ises to be much wider than was that of the Gulf 
Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, which dis- 
handed some years ago. 
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Efficiency of a Detroit Lumber Yard Due 


to Practical Utilizing 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 3.—To lumbermen who be- 
lieve in practical efficiency, who desire to decrease 
operating costs, to better service to customers and 
to make use of labor saving machinery, the new 
plant of the Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co. in this 
city will be both a revelation and an inspiration. 
The present company is the outgrowth of the busi- 
ness of the C. A. Strand Co., established here in 
1913. The story of the progress, the achievement 
and the growth of this company is almost a ro- 
mance. The company’s directing head, planner and 
executor is Carl A. Strand, who, altho a young man, 
has spent many years in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

Carl A. Strand is well known to many retail 
lumbermen as well as to manufacturers. The busi- 
ness principles upon which he founded his business 
are standardization and practical efficiency. When 
Mr. Strand first started on the standardization plan 
there were many skeptics among his brother lum- 
bermen. Those who have noted the growth of the 
company and who have observed its method of 
operation are no longer skeptics. 

Shortly after the United States entered the war, 
Carl A. Strand was asked to come to Washington, 
where he was offered a commission as captain in 
the ordnance department. He accepted and for 
four months remained at Washington; afterward 
he spent four months in visiting various shell mak- 
ing plants in this country, particularly in the 
South. At the end of the second four months he 
was permanently assigned to the Michigan district 
with headquarters in this city, becoming director 
of shell production for the State. Mr. Strand 
spent two years in the service and came out a ma- 
jor. During his period of service he inspected 
many plants where efficiency methods are practiced 
and in building the new warehouse many of the 
methods learned were modified and applied to the 
lumber business. The result is most pleasing and— 
if the reader must know it—profitable. 

As soon as he was discharged from the army 
Mr. Strand began to lay plans for increasing the 
business of the company. During the war 90 per- 
cent of the personnel of the C. A. Strand Co. en- 
tered the service and today 90 percent of those who 
were in service are back with the company, which 
is now operating under the name of the Strand 
Lumber & Woodwork Co. Prior to the war the 
company did not do a general retail lumber busi- 
ness, but under the new plans a lumber yard has 
been added to the woodwork business. 

On May 1 the present site of the Strand Lum- 
ber & Woodwork Co. was a swamp. Today it is 
occupied by a splendid warehouse and a well kept 
retail yard. The following is part of an announce- 
ment made to the trade recently by the Strand 
Lumber & Woodwork Co.: 

It is our pleasure to announce the passing of another 
milestone in our history, the achievement of another 
goal in an active, busy and, we trust, helpful business 
career. From a beginning of most modes yey 
in the year 1913 we have progressed steadily, tee d by 
step, thru prosperous years and perilous war periods 

Feeling always a keen appreciation of the necessity 
for speeding up the glorious work of building homes and 
feeling an honest pride in our modest share of so 
worthy a work, we have struggled constantly to im- 
prove our product, to better our service and to give 
satisfaction plus. That we have not always succeeded 
we know. That our efforts have been appreciated, how- 
ever, testimony of hundreds of Detroit builders and our 
own substantial and rapid growth will show. 

Thru the sane application of efficiency principles and 
the development of the truly wonderful idea of stan- 
dardization we also have been aided in supplying 
promptly to the builders of Petroit first double, then 
triple, quadruple and finally ten times the quantity of 
woodwork, frames, sash and doors that we did only six 
short years ago. 

Views in the yard, inside the warehouse and of 
the exterior of the warehouse, together with labor 
saving devices, are shown on the cover page of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and incorpo- 
rated in this article are other illustrations show- 
ing methods employed. 


System in Action 


Lumber or millwork being taken from the car 
is placed directly upon gravity rolls which shoot it 
a few feet to a belt conveyor operated by elec- 
tricity. The material easily runs on the gravity 
rolls on to the moving belt conveyor and is trans- 
ported directly to the proper bin on this conveyor. 
The motors which run the belt are comparatively 
small and economical to operate. Fool proof 
switches are provided thruout the plant; the idea 
of fool proofing all contrivances is followed thru- 
out. The doors to the shed are glazed so that as 
much light as possible is let in. At present these 
doors are not made in sections but soon they will be 
so rebuilt that it will be necessary to open only a 
part of each door. The idea is to keep out rain and 
not to let in any more damp air than is unavoid- 
able. The warehouse was most carefully planned 


and is two stories in height—102 feet wide by 280 
fect long. The timbers are generally whitewashed 
thruout and everything is done to make the build- 
ing as light as possible. 

By the system of conveyors the average time of 
unloading a car into the shed has been reduced to 
two and one-half hours. As many men as neces- 
sary can be put to work taking the materials from 
the belt conveyor and putting them in the proper 
bins. The use of this conveyor does away with a 
large part of the hard work and the men work very 
willingly ; in fact a piece of material has never been 
known to pass by the man or men taking the ma- 
terial from the conveyors. 

Every bit of material which should be sanded is 
sanded before receipt and is put directly in place in 
the warehouse. Grounds have been tacked to the 
floor to be used as foundations and every effort 1s 
made to keep the stock clean and in shape. 


Details of Careful Handling 


In planning the sheds the amount of each item 
of stock to be carried was estimated carefully and 
a bin provided to take care of that item. The com- 
pany has standardized on three woods; namely, 
southern pine, oak and birch. Finish, sanded and 
cut to length, is carried in three patterns in these 
three woods. The finish—four pieces to a bundle— 
is all wrapped in paper and this paper sealed by 
means of glued strips of paper carrying the trade 
mark of the Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co. This 
trade mark was adopted several years ago and is 
well known in Detroit. Mr. Strand said ‘‘ We beat 
Long-Bell to it by a good deal.’’ 

A physical inven- 
tory is taken once a 
month and to facili- 
tate taking it the 
contents of each bin 
at different heights 
are marked. The 
idea is easily grasped 
from the accompany- 
ing illustration. Over 
each bin there is a 
sign stating just 
what the material in 
the bin is. A sepa- 
rate color of sign is 
used for each of 
the three standard 
woods. The molding 
is placed in bins flat 
and assorted accord- 
ing to lengths. These 
bins are well braced 
underneath so that 
there is no sagging 
or warping. ‘This 
same feature applies 
to all other material. 
One of the accom- 
panying illustrations 
shows the character 
of the sign placed 
over each bin indi- 
cating just what the contents are. 

Toward the center of the building there is a 
small room in which all material received from 
other companies in Detroit is collected. There is 
also a small room in which all odd stock is put and 
kept. There is still another room in which items 
that have been assembled are stored until it is 
time to deliver them. The Strand Lumber & Wood- 
work Co. seeks to sell everything knocked down. 
Necessary assembling is done in a small woodwork- 
ing shop located in one corner on the second floor. 
This woodworking shop is an entirely separate 
organization. A part of the floor space is leased 
to a good workman who in turn does, at an agreed 
price, such work as the Strand Lumber & Wood- 
work Co. finds it must have done. Thus at all times 
the company knows exactly what it will cost to have 
any specific work done. 

Standardization in Practice ° 


In explaining the methods of standardization, 
perhaps it is best to give an example of how the 
stock is carried. All sash are carried knocked 
down, with all sizes of stiles in one alley while in 
another alley will be found all the sizes of rails, 
and so on. The company carries knocked down 
cabinets, cupboards, flour bins, drawers, linen 
closets and all sorts of millwork used in interior 
construction. By being careful to have the work 
well and accurately done, it finds the customer 
avid for this class of millwork. In this way 
the Strand Lumber & Millwork Co. secures all the 
advantages of a modern millwork factory without 
the expense of an extensive plant or heavy over- 
head charges. In addition, by carrying the stuff in 
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of Standardization 


the knock down form, the volume of stock carried 
can be greatly decreased. At all times the com- 
pany tries to sell standardized designs which are 
adapted to the needs of the market. By this it must 
not be construed that the company adopts a design 
and then tries to get the market to adopt it. 

The conveyors and the arrangement of the stock 
greatly facilitate the handling of orders. The 
volume of business handled with a minimum of 
labor is amazing. One is impressed by the ab- 
sence of hurry or confusion thruout the plant, and 
the great use to which labor saving machinery is 
put. In fact the company employs for the yard 
and warehouse only eleven or twelve men, only 
three men working in the warehouses. 

Inside the shed there is a space provided for the 
loading of motor trucks and trailers. Material can 
be shot down thru a chute from the second floor 
directly to practically any truck. A conveyor has 
also been put in which will take down doors and 
other material which can not go down the chute. 
At present the company is using two 114-ton trucks 
and four Fruehauf trailers. The company has 
purchased another unit and from time to time 
doubtless will add more trucks and trailers. 

The company hopes eventually to have its entire 
lumber yard under roof and at present Mr. Strand 
is studying a method whereby a conveyor system 
may be installed in the yard. It is his idea that 
some method can be worked out whereby all load- 
ing in the yard will be done at one spot, in a man- 
ner similar to that used in pulling lumber off of 
the sorting chain at sawmills. At present all lum- 
ber is unloaded from cars directly to piles by 
means of gravity rolls. 


The Office Supervision 


The plant is wonderfully efficient but the office 
is the center of the efficient operation of the com- 
pany. Innumerable devices for simplifying work 
and increasing efficiency are employed. For exam- 
ple, there is a man who attends to the routing of 
all deliveries in the city. Before him a map of 
Detroit is spread out, and when the writer inspected 
this map one trip was being charted for a driver. 
This driver was to make deliveries from his load 
for some twenty odd jobs and naturally the rout- 
ing instructions had to be made with the greatest 
care to prevent running back and forth. A pin was 
placed in the map to indicate the destination of 
each order and the trip was planned from this lay- 
out. In the office all orders are made out so that 
the man filling the order can begin at one end of 
the plant and go thru the plant, filling the order as 
he goes. The man does not have to think where 
the stock is or the best method of getting at it— 
all he has to do is to fill the order and not waste 
any time about it. 

In purchasing material the company follows a 
well defined policy. It seeks to deal with reputable 
companies only, which are in sympathy with the 
idea of the Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co, as ap- 
plied to doing business. The company does not 
make claims for shortage or for bad stock. It em- 
ploys a much more effective method; namely, it 
ceases to deal with a company that does not give 
satisfaction. Mr. Strand makes many personal 
trips to manufacturers and goes over their plants 
and in many cases has induced them to put in some 
simple machinery needed to supply the wants of 
the Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co. As stated 
before, the company has standardized on southern 
pine (Mr. Strand thinks especially well of Arkan- 
sas soft pine), oak and birch for woodwork. 

The company often places orders far in advance 
of the time of shipment. Every order given by the 
company is made out upon its own form and the 
date at which shipment must be made is specified. 
The greatest care in making up these orders is 
exercised to see that they can easily be filled by 
the manufacturers and with a minimum of effort. 
Careful track is kept of the weights of the different 
items so that full cars can be specified and the 
freight on each item easily figured to arrive at 
costs. The Strand Lumber & Millwork Co. looks 
ahead and plans how much of each item will be 
needed during the year and then orders accord- 
ingly. Early in 1917 the entire year’s requirements. 
were ordered and the date at which each shipment 
should arrive was scheduled. The plan operated 
successfully. 

A stock record is kept in the office and a very 
careful record is kept for each item. These stock 
record sheets are long and comparatively narrow 
and take care of six items for an entire year. In 
addition to showing the sales of the current year 
the sales of several preceding years are shown and 
the standard of sales at which the eompany is aim- 
ing is also shown. The sheet also gives the amount 
of stock shown by the inventory, the amount in 
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transit, the amount on an order; therefore the total 
to consider. One column is called the signal col- 
umn and in this column is shown, by means of 
color, whether or not the particular item of stock 
is moving well. If the item is not moving as well 
as it should the attention of the salesmen is called 
to it and an effort made to stimulate the sale. If 
the item can not be sold successfully it is discon- 
tinued. 

The office of the company is built of portable 
garages which it expects to plave upon the market 
in quantity soon. A survey has been made of De- 
troit whereby the number of garages sold annually 
has been determined, and the company expects to 
sell a definite number of such buildings in a year. 
The office is an attractive place but the plan is to 
build a permanent office at a little later date. 

The salesmen of the company are employed cna 
a commission basis and each man is assigned a par- 
ticular territory. The company estimates the num- 
ber of houses that will be built in a month or in a 
year and then figures out what proportion of the 
business the company is to seek to secure. A rec- 
ord is kept of the total sales of each man and at 
the end of the month the sales of each man are 
graphically charted and compared with what he was 
supposed to sell. Thus, if one territory does not 
show up well, an analysis is made to determine 











THE CONTENTS OF BINS ARE SHOWN BY SIGNS 


whether the territory is worth working or whether 
it is the salesman’s fault. On the other hand, 
if there is so much business in one territory that 
another salesman is warranted the fact is easily 
disclosed. 

Splendid as is the plant of the Strand Lumber 
& Woodwork Co., the most interesting thing about 
the company is the office, and the office centers 
about Mr. Strand. There are innumerable small 
devices employed which reduce labor and increase 
efficiency. Mr. Strand is a great believer in effi- 
ciency, but it must be practical efficiency which re- 


turns interest in dollars and cents. The entire 
organization of the company is very flexible and the 
company can readily and quickly expand in good 
times and just as easily and readily contract when 
times are slack. ‘Labor saving machinery, where- 
ever possible, does the drudgery. Order and clean- 
liness are evident on all sides, 





IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 3.—In a letter to Dean 
Hugh P. Baker, of the New York State College of 
Forestry, requesting representation at the forestry 
conference to be held here during the week of Nov. 
10, H. C. Wilder, of Malone, N. Y., president of the 
Northern New York Development League, declared 
that his organization will make it its principal aim 
the coming year to build up the municipal forests of 
that section of the State like those in Europe, ‘‘if 
the Nov. 11 conference of Col. H. 8. Graves, chief 
of the United States Forest Service, with the New 
York State forest people can show us how this can 
be done effectively.’’ This is only one indication 
of the importance of the coming forestry conference 
and of the way the reforestation idea is sweeping 
the State, and a mighty effort will be made at that 
time to lay down a policy for its development. 





LUMBERMAN TELLS OF CONDITIONS IN ORIENT 


Daas, TEx., Nov. 3.—First in importance as 
a requisite for developing American trade with 
the Orient are increased cable facilities, in the 
opinion of Louis Lipsitz, of the Harris-Lipsitz 
Lumber Co., who has recently returned from a three 
months’ trip to Japan and China. ‘‘The present 
cable service,’’ said Mr. Lipsitz, ‘‘is not only 
abominably poor but terribly high. Because of the 
necessity, in the present day method of transact- 
ing business in large volume, of getting in touch 
quickly with one’s principals the existing facili- 
ties are entirely inadequate, and will do more than 
any other: one thing to curtail business between 
American interests and those of the Orient. I be- 
lieve that the matter is of sufficient importance, if 
private capital will not undertake the laying of 
additional cables, to warrant the appropriation of 
Government funds as subsidies or otherwise to pro- 
mote the securing of the needed facilities.’’ 

Next in importance, in Mr. Lipsitz’s judgment, 
are many more ships flying the American flag for 
the transpacific carrying trade. “We will never 
be on an equal basis with the European countries,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ until we are in position, at least in large 
measure, to make deliveries to them and to bring 
back the goods they have to sell to us in ships 
flying our flag. The one big regret of my trip was 
that in the splendid ports of Manila, Yokohama, 
Hongkong and Nagasaki I saw so many ships of 
great size with flags other than our own. A mer- 
chant who has his goods delivered by a competitor 
is at a disadvantage.’’ 


Other Trade Essentials Outlined 


Mr. Lipsitz then proceeded to outline some of 
the other things that his observations abroad had 
convinced him are necessary for the full develop- 
ment of American trade with the Orient, and to de- 
scribe industrial and commercial conditions in 
China and Japan, as follows: 


We should have an army of men in the consular 
service to keep us in touch with what the people of 
those countries have to sell and what they want to buy. 
We do not want appointees with political pull, but men 
trained in the language and in their customs and having 
sufficient ability and authority to be the trade emis- 
saries of a great nation. In this connection I certainly 
would recommend an addition to our present established 
custom arrangement. If we could have attached to our 
legations agents whose functions would be exclusively 
and effectively commercial, much good would be the 
consequence. That is what our Government needs to 
do. Europe does this. 

Then our exporters and importers must send men to 
China to whom they can safely give full executive 
authority ; who do not have to wait on cable and mail 
to get replies on important business transactions ; who 
can discreetly make known the confidence imposed in 
them, and who in office or in club are gentlemen in the 
best social sense. 


Must Conform to Oriental Customs 


We have made many mistakes as a nation in choosing 
salesmen for China simply because they could speak the 
language. We have made a greater mistake in trying 
to do business in the American way. A letter, for 
example, that would be perfect in this country as to 
conciseness, terseness and expression would insult a 
Chinese merchant. It has been said that ‘the Chinese 
merchant does business over the tea cup and not over 
the telephone,” which illustrates the point that trade is 
based on personality or social status, the outgrowth of 
which is confidence. England long ago learned this 
lesson, and the Hongkong Club, where I was enter- 
tained, is really a home for employees of British firms, 
founded and maintained by them to give social standing 
and prestige to these high-class and fully empowered 
executives. 

My guide in Canton showed me a part of that famous 
city, saying: “This is New Canton.” It did not look 
particularly new to me, so I asked, “How old?” to 
which he replied, “Only 200 years.” Habit is strong. 
We can not force our methods on a people who have 
had a continuous civilization for 4,000 years. 


China Favorably Disposed Toward Us 


What I saw of China assisted in correcting many 
false ideas I had of that great republic. For example, 
I did not know that Manila is nearer China than is 
Tokio, I not only learned, but saw, that China is most 
favorably disposed toward this country. This kindly 
feeling is largely because for twenty years we have 
governed an Asiatic colony of 10,000,000 people in the 
Philippines and thousands of Chinese who live there 
have spread the news as to how we have done it. The 
Philippines have not been governed with machine guns, 
but with a battery of schoolhouses and a standing army 
of teachers. The 800 American school superintendents 
and teachers who went to the Philippines in 1900 and 
who trained their corps of native teachers have been 
backed by the Philippine Government until now free 
education is available to 700,000 children and affects 
the life and happiness of all. This great work is the 
highest achievement in American idealism and altruism 
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as well as a demonstration of the ability and ambition 
of the Filipinos. China has seen all this and its effect 
on the Chinese, who are now eager to welcome our 
people, our education and our commerce, 


Japan’s Agricultural Development 


Japan with 55,000,000 people in an area no larger 
than California impressed me as being a self-sustained 
and self-contained unit. While only one-eighth of the 
land is tillable, yet every square inch of that eighth is 
under highly intensified cultivation. Approximately 
70 percent of the farms of Japan are not more than 
two and one-half acres. Their methods are adaptable to 
gardening rather than to farming. Their acreage is so 
small that it permits of intensified gardening instead of 
farming. The Japanese farmer’s land stands on edge, 
but he cultivates the mountain sides with tremendous 
energy and marvelous results. If the Texas farmer 
could only see Japan we would need no campaign for 
intensified and diversified farming here, the lesson being 
obvious as to what flat and fertile Texas could do under 
Japanese methods. 

In Yokohama we were the guests of Mr. Washita, of 
Mitsui & Co., at a delightful Japanese supper. It was 
surprising to go from Yokohama to Tokio by electric 
interurban with 12-minute service in luxurious and 
comfortable cars. Japan has huge hydro-electric plants. 
On account of its great natural supply of water power 
Japan can generate electricity at the minimum of cost. 
Of the 10,000 cities, towns and villages in the country 
more than 7,000 of them have electric light and power. 
Their electric railway lines are 1,422 miles in length. 
I was astonished at their electrical development. 
There are approximately 6,000 miles of narrow gage 
railroads in Japan. The roadbeds are well ballasted 
and their tracks are smooth and in perfect working 


condition. Their train service is strictly high class in 
every respect and includes such modern conveniences 
as dining cars, sleepers and modern day coaches, 


Unlimited Market for Texas Cotton 


In the way of raw materials Japan is interested in 
iron, cotton, wool, rubber and hemp. Texas cotton has 
an almost unlimited market in Japan. While Japan 
imports large quantities of Indian and Chinese cotton 
it is of very inferior grade and of short staple. They 
mix American cotton with it and make respectable 
cloth. The percentage of American cotton used is 
constantly increasing. In 1917-18 Japan imported 
more raw cotton from India than from the United 
States, but in the first five months of 1919 she took 
547,000 bales, which was 56,000 bales of our cotton 
more than her total imports from China and India. 
While Japan has only 177 cotton mills, they are all 
large ones, averaging more than 20,000 spindles each 
and using as much as 994,000 bales a year. The cot- 
ton spinning industry has been growing steadily and 
on account of the large supply of cheap labor in » a. 
we can in a few years expect her to be the second 
greatest spinner of cotton in the world. 

No more interesting or important study is before us 
than that devoted to the financial and economic condi- 
tion of the countries of the Pacific and the part Amer- 
ica shall play in formiag a bond of mutual understand- 
ing and ideal relationship. 





DEMAND FOR LUMBER WILL BE HEAVY 


LAKE CHarLEs, LA., Nov. 3.—Capt. R. J. Wilson, 
vice president and general manager of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 
and the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., has just re- 
turned from an extended trip to the West, going 
as far as Roswell, N. M. He went for the purpose 
of investigating conditions with reference to the 
future demand for lumber in that section and his 
report is most encouraging to the lumber industry. 
Said Capt. Wilson: 


The people of that great section are very prosperous 
and crops were never better. Everybody has plenty of 
money and there is going to be a vast demand for 
building material, and of course this means lumber, in 
the immediate future. At present practically every 
foot of lumber is being bought from Texas. I am sure 
that the Calcasieu area of Louisiana will hereafter get 
its share of this trade. 


Looks for Big Export Demand 


The outlook for the lumber industry, in my opinion, 
is very good. One fact worth noting at this time is 
that the lumber and timber speculator has just about 
disappeared from the land, There are no longer 
great tracts of timber held for speculative purposes. 
On the contrary the men who own large timber tracts 
are whittling away on the timber and converting it into 
lumber as fast as big mills will do it. And another 
feature is that practically all lumber now being cut is 
being consumed by home demand. Very little lumber is 
being shipped out of the country, and still the most 
interesting feature of it all is that, compared with 
other commodities, lumber is the cheapest of all for 
building purposes. I look for an immense demand for 
lumber from Europe at an early date. It has been 
shown that 62 percent of the lumber used in Europe 
came from Russia, but it will take Russia five years 
to get sawmills in shape to begin cutting lumber in 
quantities that will amount to anything from an indus- 
trial point of view. Next year American lumber in 
immense quantities will be shipped to Europe to meet 
the demand, which is bound to be great. Again, times 
are bound to get better in Mexico and when this much 
to be desired condition comes about a vast field for 
American lumber will be opened in that part of the 
world and it will take billions of feet to meet this 
demand. 

Sawmill Employees Are Contented 

Sawmill people are today the happiest people in the 
world. There is no disturbance anywhere among them. 
They all get well paid. Take our mill at Peason, for 
instance. We pay our employees from $3.50 a day to 
$26 a day and there is not now nor never has been a 
particle of trouble of any kind. I believe in union, 
along certain lines, but it would not do in the lumber 
business. The general idea of people who own timber 
mills is that timber and mills had both better stand 
idle than be under the influence or control of agitators. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Reflections on Straight Thinking as the Bulwark of American Liberty—A Few Hints on 


A short time ago we attended the dedicatory 
exercises of a splendid new high school building in 
one of the little cities of the corn belt. The build- 
ing is one of which any city might be proud; repre- 
senting as it does the wealth and public spirit of 
the community and the desire to provide the young 
folks with opportunities. for educational achieve- 
ment. High schools are more than college prepara- 
tory schools in these days, and it might be added 
that colleges are more than places for giving 
preachers and lawyers a knowledge of dead lan- 
guages. Preachers and teachers and lawyers and 
anybody else who wishes to study dead languages 
will find them well taught; but for the rest of 
mankind who do not want any such learning there 
is a wise variety of choice among interesting and 
vital knowledge. Educators know that a large num- 
ber of young folks go to high school who do not go 
to college; so it has been their task to make high 
school training as vital and interesting and as full 
of the wisdom of living and working as may be. 
Our high schools have the opportunity of becoming, 
in a peculiar way, the people’s universities; and it 
must be said that our school men are grasping these 
opportunities rapidly and efficiently. 


Schools the Foundation of Free Institutions 


The people of the United States have been un- 
pleasantly surprised at finding how many illiterates 
were discovered in the big armies recently raised for 
service in the Great War. Steps are being taken 
and will be taken to reduce this illiteracy and if 
possible to destroy it. But while we are getting 
some wholesome information about this side of the 
subject we ought not to forget the other side. Ina 
little book of quotations from the speeches and 
writings of Abraham Lincoln I came across this 
statement which he made about the armies of the 
Civil War: 

‘‘It may be affirmed without extravagance that 
the free institutions we enjoy have developed the 
powers and improved the condition of our whole peo- 
ple beyond any example in the world. Of this we 
now have a striking and impressive illustration. So 
large an army as the Government has now on foot 
was never before known, without a soldier in it but 
has taken his place there of his own free choice. 
But more than this there are many single regi- 
ments whose members, one and another, possess full 
practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, profes- 
sions, and whatever else, whether useful or elegant, 
is known in the world; and there is scarcely one 
from which there could not be selected a President, 
a cabinet, a congress, and perhaps a court, abun- 
dantly competent to administer the Government 
itself.’’ 


The Value of Brains, Energy and Moral Force 


The Great Emancipator was thinking of other 
free institutions as well as of the schools; but the 
schools in his day as in ours formed the foundation 
of the American capacity for self-government. We 
insist that a free government ought to have no 
illiterates among its citizens, for we believe that a 
man who can read will use this tool in informing 
himself about public problems which he must in some 
way help solve. But after all the mere ability to 
read, considered by itself alone, would not make of 
Lincoln’s soldiers potential presidents, cabinet mem- 
bers, congressmen and judges. There are thousands 
of men who can pass any reasonable literacy test 
who are not especially good or even intelligent citi- 
zens. The ability to read, like the privilege of at- 
tending school, is valuable only as it is used in the 
right way. This is such a commonplace remark that 
I almost blush to put it down. 

The editor who spoke at the dedication of the 
high school building said it didn’t take brains to 
succeed in life so much as it takes energy. It is 
true that brains without energy do not accomplish 
much, but we would like to call attention to the fact 
that in this present troubled time the expenditure 
of energy not sufficiently directed by brains is rais- 
ing no little hob. Perhaps we ought to go back of 
brains to moral forces; for being a good citizen at 
any time and at this time especially requires not a 
little moral force and capacity. 


Moral Force Based on the Long Look Ahead 

In America, with our Puritan antecedents, we be- 
lieve that moral power is intelligence engaged in a 
long look ahead. We believe that honesty is the 
best policy. We believe that justice is not only the 
right of every man, but that a government and a 
social fabric founded upon justice will be stable. 
We believe that honesty and the square deal are the 
ibest practical supports of successful business. We 
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have claimed these things as American ideals so 
long that foreigners look on curiously as we try to 
square certain of our definite courses of action with 
our professions. For the world is a scramble that 
isn’t always pretty, and the task of getting three 
meals a day keeps our eyes focused on the job in 
hand. Even before the war the world had so nar- 
row a surplus of the necessities of life that famine 
was no more than a couple of jumps behind great 
blocks of population. In lavishly productive 
America not every one was comfortable and secure 
even for the time being. Not a few people were 
echoing the now stale song: ‘‘Whatcha gonna do 
when the rent comes ’round?’’ And some people 
who managed to meet the rent wondered if hoboing 
was not, after all, the next step ahead of them. 


Getting a Living Keeps Most People Busy 


With the destruction of war removing even our 
tiny world surplus the situation, of course, has 
become more acute. For a vast number of the 
world’s human beings the getting of the necessi- 
ties of life has become a fight. Not all of them are 
winning that fight. Under such circumstances those 
moral forces which would prevent grabbing the 
other fellow’s bit of bread do not have a good 
chance to flourish. Perhaps they do not have a 
very good chance to flourish even in our well favored 
country. When a man has every atom of his mind 
centered on his own job he has neither time nor 
leisure to think long thoughts ahead about the 
problems of peoples and nations living together. 
He does not develop the capacity of disinterested 
consideration. In his eagerness to get a living out 
of today’s work he is paying little attention to the 
logical developments that arise from today’s work. 
He is too tired to wonder if the industrial system 
he is helping to build now will become a monster 
that twenty years from now will make it impossible 
for him to earn a living. If he is of the managing 
instead of the working class he does not take time 
to think whether his plan of action will build up a 
sound and just relation between managers and work- 
ers or whether he is preparing to introduce the 
justly celebrated demnition bow-wows. We’ve got 
more than enough of them introduced already. 


True Patriotism Demands Straight Thinking 


Our country must have the long look ahead if it 
is going to survive. At the times when our previous 
wars were fought America was full of youthful 
strength. It is now a giant still youthful and capa- 
ble of recovering from much worse tempests than 
the one that has been blowing for the last three or 
four years. But to the United States, as to all 
organisms, the time may come when the tide of life 
will not be full enough to nourish the great organic 
union we have built. A tree that has grown to 
great size begins dying at the top, and we know 
its vital power is not great enough to carry nourish- 
ment to those upper branches. The strength of 
American life must in the last analysis issue from 
its moral integrity. Patriotism isn’t easy. It isn’t 
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necessarily noisy on national holidays. It doesn’t 
even have to have a lump in its throat when the 
flag goes by. Perhaps we don’t know exactly what 
it is; but we believe that, in part, it must try to see 
the destiny of the country and see it whole. It must 
understand that all the citizens make the country 
and that if they do not all receive justice then to 
that extent justice has forsaken the nation. The 
old fashioned doctrine of the square deal is terribly 
hard to apply even by the best intentioned of 
people, for our life is getting terribly complex. But 
the doctrine of the square deal must be the founda- 
tion of our future national greatness. No one of 
us is wise enough to measure and direct the future 
in the interest of one class and still to assure the 
country of its fullest and best development. This 
used to be considered possible. The theory was that 
the lower classes, so called, drew their prosperity 
and well being from the success of the upper 
classes; hence the greatest good to the greatest 
number demanded special consideration for the 
upper classes. The ruin of unrestrained monarchy 
is a mournful monument to the futility of this asa 
working theory. 


Of Which This Is Not a Good Example 

Earlier this fall a certain daily paper published 
in the middle West carried two editorials that were 
printed within a week or two of each other. The 
first one justified the extra legal actions of what 
were in effect organized mobs in its State. These 
actions included painting houses yellow as a warn- 
ing and a public shame to supposed military slack- 
ers, the threatened lynching of men who refused 
to contribute to war relief, and the like. The 
paper’s contention was that the object usually was 
good and the means were usually effective. Soon 
after this the middle West suffered from a series 
of mob outrages in which lives were lost and prop- 
erty was destroyed. The paper then printed a very 
sensible and rather nervous editorial deploring the 
breakdown of justice and the spread of a spirit of 
lawlessness. It did not, however, retract what it 
had said about the mobs which had acted in the 
name of patriotism. This is but a trifle, but it 
gives one a depressed feeling. An appeal to violence 
is an appeal to violence. The sowing of the wind 
is still followed by the reaping of the whirlwind. 


Love of Liberty the Bulwark Against Tyranny 


Another quotation from Lincoln: 

‘What constitutes the bulwark of our own lib- 
erty and independence? It is not our frowning 
battlements, our bristling seacoasts, our army and 
our navy. These are not our reliance against 
tyranny. All of those may be turned against us 
without making us weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have 
planted the seeds of despotism at your own doors. 
Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. 
Accustomed to trample on the rights of others, you 
have lost the genius of your own independence and 
become the fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant 
who arises among you.’’ 


Sentimentalism and Optimism of no Help 

It is beeause the burden of our country’s troubles 
lies heavy on the mind and soul of every well in- 
tentioned citizen that the Realm puts down these 
reflections. These things are probably not of im- 
mediate practical help in solving social and indus- 
trial difficulties, but it is worth while at times to 
take a look at the foundations of good citizenship. 
However this, too, has its dangers. We may be well 
meaning and still make our good will count for 
nothing. This is an American vice, this indulgence 
in scrambled sentimentalism that has no backbone 
and but little practical power. ‘‘Our Christianity,’’ 
writes John Dewey, ‘‘has become identified with 
vague feeling and with an optimism which we think 
is a sign of pious faith in Providence but which in 
reality is a trust in luck, a deification of the feel- 
ing of success regardless of any intelligent dis- 
crimination of the nature of success.’’ 


Worth While Thinking Results in Action 

Vigorous action and thought out policies are too 
often reserved for the prosecution of selfish ends, 
while we take out our altruism in easy good wishes. 
But unless we can get some vigor and intelligence 
into our relation as private citizens to the public 
welfare and unless we can base this action upon 
sound moral ideals, we are not going to help much 
in untangling the very serious difficulties in which 
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all parts of the world are involved. John Dewey, to 
quote him again, says it this way: ‘‘Our idealism 
will never prosper until it rests upon the organiza- 
tion and resolute use of the greater forces of mod- 
ern life: Industry, commerce, finance, scientific in- 
quiry and discussion and the actualities of human 
companionship. ’’ 

How Each Can Help Bear America’s Burden 

If we don’t have much chance to get in good licks 
for right action in social and industrial disputes we 
can stand solidly for decency, for justice and for 
right thinking. We can refuse to be stampeded by 
phrases, by violent talk, by special pleading, by 
short sighted self-interest. Too many of us when 
we discover some flaw in one side of a controversy 
immediately swing to the other side regardless of 
its flaws, and having taken our stand there we 
become the most violent of partisans. This is not 
the way to make a public opinion that has vitality 
and working stability. Since no question is set- 
tled until it is settled right, it follows that no pub- 
lic opinion can have much stability that doesn’t 
have righteousness as its foundation. Moral sound- 
ness and intelligent action; give us these and 
America can be cheerful in taking up her burdens 
of world citizenship. 

HELPFUL HINTS ON OFFICE SYSTEMS 


The Realm has really talked along this line 
longer than it had intended. Our excuse is the 
anxiety which every person must feel over things 
as they are and the conviction that they can be 
settled permanently only by good, intelligent citi- 
zenship in action. But having gotten our say down 
on paper we are going to use the rest of this week’s 
space in talking about one or two handy devices 
that can be installed in the office. 

Not long ago we were in a hardware store that 
handles furnaces and plumbing; a progressive store 
that believes in service. It has a little sales room 
next to the private office, and in this room the 
dealer explains about his heating and plumbing sys- 
tems. It’s a clean, well lighted and nicely fur- 
nished place where people are comfortable. It’s 
not a rest room, for the dealer wants to take cus- 
tomers there in order to make sales, so he doesn’t 
want to mix his customers and his guests. He is 
considering a rearrangement so as to put in a rest 
room and a model bath room in connection; but this 
will cost quite a bit and hasn’t been decided on 
as yet. 

A Rack That Keeps Sales Materials Handy 

On the wall of this room is a rack made in the 
store’s own shop. There are panels of wall board 
about 20 by 24 inches in size, framed with light 
molding, so that each side is available for the 
attachment of blueprints of model heating systems. 
These blueprints, together with photographs of the 
houses, are fastened to the panels by ordinary 
thumb tacks. Then there is a very simple wall rack 
for holding the panels. It consists of a couple 
of semicircular blocks of wood fitted to a back 
board at just the right distance apart so that the 
panels will fit in between them. On the lower block 
there are metal pins that fit into holes at the bot- 
tom of the panels near the corners. In the upper 
block are spring bolts such as were used to hold 
window sash up when cords and weights were not 
common. The panel is set on the lower pin, the 
upper bolt is drawn up and inserted in the hole 
at the upper corner, and then the panels will swing 
back and forth like the leaves of a book. They 
are placed far enough apart on the blocks so that 
any panel may be looked at easily without its being 
taken out of the rack. Typewritten specifications 
and prices were fastened to the panels alongside 
the blueprints. 

Speeds Up Process of Making Sales 

Customers can go into the sales room and famil- 
iarize themselves with heating systems, the various 
kinds of fixtures and so on. They can get some 
sort of an idea about prices. The dealer knows 
most of his customers and has a fairly good idea 
whether he ought to turn them loose with his selling 
helps a while or whether he ought to go in with 
them in person. When he does go in with them he 
finds out about what sort of equipment they want 
and then takes the appropriate panels out of the 
rack and carries them over to the table. With pic- 
tures, blueprints, specifications, cross references to 
catalogs and the like spread out in plain sight he 
has at hand everything which he needs in the 
process of making a sale. 

Draws Attention to Other Lines Carried 

This dealer liked the idea so well that when he 
put in a line of electric fixtures he bought a table 
rack made on the same principle and used it for dis- 
playing colored prints of these various appliances. 
In among the chandeliers and wall brackets he put 
prints of electric coffee percolators, toasters, fans 
and power washing machines. He likes to have his 
customers look thru this stand of pictures even when 
they want something which he has in stock and 
which he could show them directly. He has sold 
a good many of these appliances to people who came 
in merely to buy a table lamp or a ground glass 
shade. Seeing the pictures either reminded them 
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that they had rather planned on the purchase of a 
percolator or else it fired their curiosity and gave 
the dealer a chance to get in a little selling talk. 


A Good Method for Filing Blueprints 


The application to our business is so apparent 
there is little need of more than mentioning it. 
Some months ago I visited an agricultural college 
and went to the department of farm engineering. 
This department has done much in the way of good 
building design, and I hoped to find some house 
and barn plans. Incidentally I did find what I 
wanted. In the hall outside of the door of the 
engineering office was a rack on which several dozen 
sets of blueprints were hanging. These blueprints 
were fastened at one edge between a couple of 
pieces of narrow half-round that projected a couple 
of inches at each end so it could be hung in a rack 
such as are used to hold newspapers in a public 
library. Each set of blueprints was held together 
at one edge like a book. It had a heavy paper 
cover on which were neatly printed the title and a 
brief description of the set. 


Suggestions for Combined Rack and File 


This is nothing new. These methods have all 
been used repeatedly. But it occurs to the Realm 


that a combination of these metheds might well 
serve a good purpose if a retailer desires to dis- 
play stock plans to good advantage. A photograph 
or wash drawing showing the front elevation of a 
house, sketches of floor plans and perhaps a brief 
list of specifications could be shown in a table rack 
such as the hardware dealer used for displaying 
prints of his electrical appliances. These racks 
may be made by handy workmen, or they may be 
bought of office supply concerns. The pictures 
could carry serial numbers that would make it easy 
to find the corresponding sets of blueprints hanging 
near by on the newspaper frame. The pictures 
and floor plans are most useful in sorting out the 
houses that approach most nearly the customer’s 
desires, and the blueprints can be used to verify 
details in the final selection. 


A System That Keeps Tab on Collections 

The hardware dealer mentioned above is a great 
believer in the use of card index systems. For one 
thing he has‘a little card index of all the accounts 
due. The bookkeeper keeps this file up to date, 
and the dealer makes it a practice to run thru the 
file every day. All over due accounts are checked 
up carefully. On the card are noted the terms of 
agreement, any subsequent promises made by the 
delinquent, the date and the character of the col- 
lecting letters sent, and so on. Much of this is 
abbreviated by a simple system of index numbers 
and letters. For instance, there are only a few 
things a man can say when he is asked to pay a 
bill and does not do it. These are listed with an 
index number or letter to indicate each. 


And a Prospect List That Helps Sales 

_The dealer kept these ecards in a box on top of 
his desk for a time, but people sometimes wandered 
in when he was out in the yard, and not all of them 
were above looking thru the file. So now he has 
one of the top drawers of his desk subdivided into 
a card file. The over due account file is kept in the 
same old box so it can be lifted out of the drawer 
by the bookkeeper for the daily corrections. People 
will not open a desk drawer, even tho they might 
look thru an exposed file. And for that matter it 
1s a very simple matter to lock a desk. In the same 
drawer the dealer keeps a card file of prospective 
customers with their standards of living indicated 
and a list of their possible hardware needs. He 
started selling individual electric plants for farm 
houses when he took on the rest of his electrical 
line, and he found that this list made it possible 
for him to start out with definite farmers in view 
who ought to be interested in such a plant. His in- 
formation enabled him to begin making sales with- 
out waiting until he could guess out a possible list. 





RETAILERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issues of Oct. 
18 and 25 presented a symposium of lumber re- 
tailers in all sections of the country with regard 
to.the business conditions and the outlook for trade 
in their several localities. There have since been 
received a number of interesting letters from re- 
tailers, excerpts from which follow: 


Home Building Is Increasing 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Our business this year to date 
is about 15 percent smaller than last year, due to the 
fact that our sales to the Government in 1918 were 
very heavy. The home building idea has struck our city 
pretty strongly and house building has made a consid- 
erable increase. Crop conditions were exceptionally 
good up to a couple of months ago, but continual and 
unprecedented rains have nearly ruined the crops. 
Farmers are making very few improvements of any 
kind. Collections are excellent—much better than 
before the war. We have experienced some trouble in 
securing prompt shipments of material ordered from 
the manufacturers, but not enough to be serious. We 
are carrying a little larger stock than ordinarily at 
this season. The outlook for city trade is very good, 
but on account of the crop situation the prospect for 
country business is not favorable.—JOHN T. WILSON, 
president West End Lumber Co. 


Substitutes Displace Wood Shingles 


CotuMBIA CiTry, Inp.—Our retail sales have in- 
creased 40 to 50 percent over last year. They have 
largely been made up of wagon trade. This business 
comes unexpectedly, customers taking what they need 
and making very little fuss about prices, the usual 
comment being: ‘Well, everything is high now, but 
this material really does not cost as much as we had 
expected.” We notice particularly that people are get- 
ting away from buying wood shingles, buying instead 
the various substitutes. Our trade in composition 
roofing and shingles has far surpassed that of any 
previous year, which is rather peculiar for this section, 
as wood shingles have always heretofore been the 
favorite roofing material. We believe that this change 
is largely due to our inability to secure wood shingles 
with any degree of certainty. 

Crops in this section have on the whole been very 
satisfactory this year, altho wheat was somewhat of a 
disappointment. This is an agricultural community 
and 75 percent of our trade is with the farmers. There 
is not much house building going on, but a good deal 
of house repairing. The volume of building on the 
farms is very considerable, including barns, sheds and 


shelters for live stock and machinery, garages and 
chicken houses leading in number. In our town of 
about 4,000 population not more than fifteen new 
houses have been built, and about six business and fac- 
tory structures. 


Collections this year are much better than normal. 
With regard to getting shipments of material ordered 
we have experienced a great deal of trouble, especially 
on orders placed early in the season at low prices, 
In some instances we have never received the stock 
ordered, being put off with one excuse or another; but 
we find that with other orders for the same classes of 
stock placed later at higher prices all the difficulties 
cited as excuses vanished and the material came thru 
with unusual promptness. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that all manufacturers and wholesalers 
resorted to the tactics described, as a large percentage 
of them filled our orders in accordance with their agree- 
ments. Our present stock is about 75 percent of normal. 

We have made no special effort, thru advertising or 
otherwise, to stimulate building this season. There is 
great need of houses, but due to the high prices and the 
uncertainty of the future we do not expect any building 
boom. Ordinary houses cost double the prewar prices, 
and the speculators, real estate men etc., that formerly 
did the bulk of the building have suspended operations 
because of the uncertainty regarding returns upon 
investments of this character, 


With regard to the general outlook, we believe that 
if our Government will suppress Bolshevism and the 
radical element in general the country will eventually 
solve its problems and we will come to a settled basis, 
taking into consideration the changed conditions due 
to the war.—S. J. PeEaBopy LUMBER Co.. 


Business Shows 25 Percent Gain 


San Juan, Tex.—Compared with last year my 
volume of business this year to date is about 25 percent 
greater. Crop conditions are not as good as last year 
by about one-third on account of bad weather at harvest 
time. Prices are probably 20 to 25 percent below last 
season. Some farmers are building houses and barns 
or making additions to existing structures. Our town 
is new, so there is considerable building being done, 
and prospect of more. Collections were good until 
two months ago, since which time they have been slow. 
Stock on hand is about the size usually carried at this 
season. Some trouble has been experienced in getting 
the material from the manufacturers, but I have been 
able to get very good supplies from time to time. The 
outlook for business for the next few months in this 
section is better than fair.—C. A. PHILLIPs, 
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“Build Now” Campaign Swells Sales 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 3.—The wisdom and far- 
sightedness of the energetic advertising campaign 
so actively promoted last spring by Springfield 
lumbermen under the leadership of Thomas D. Vre- 
denburgh, II, of the Vredenburgh Lumber Co., has 
been amply demonstrated by results in the way of 
increased building during the months that have 
intervened. It will be remembered that the key- 
note of the campaign, which was written up at con- 
siderable length in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
May 10, was ‘‘Build Now.’’ At the time the 
campaign was launched the feeling on the part of 
the general public that prices of lumber and other 
building materials were too high to warrant build- 
ing was widespread and firmly fixed. The informa- 
tion disseminated and the arguments advanced by 
means of the campaign referred to overcame, to a 
great extent, the prejudice that existed, and build- 
ing in the city of Springfield during the last few 
months has gone forward by leaps and bounds. 
Discussing the results of the campaign recently Mr. 
Vredenburgh said that a total of $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000 worth of construction means a very good 
year in the building line in this city, but that there 
are now under way in Springfield building enter- 
prises to the amount of about $3,000,000, notwith- 
standing the fact that building did not start until 
March, and did not get into its full stride much 
before May. At present there are under construc- 
tion four big business structures ranging in cost 
from $75,000 to $500,000. There is still a very 
marked shortage of houses, and the problem of 
providing for this need by the building of large 
numbers of dwellings and apartment houses is be- 
ing carefully considered by real estate men, mate- 
rial dealers, bankers and other interested parties. 
Mr. Vredenburgh says that his company has done 
by far the greatest business of any year in its 
history, a record which he attributes in large meas- 
ure to the aggressive advertising campaign carried 
on during the early spring. He predicts that 1920 
will see a tremendous amount of house building 
in the city. 





Retailer’s Advertising Wins Prize 


Ralph B. Way, advertising manager of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been awarded a prize offered by the Toledo Adver- 
tising Club as a result of a record of definite re- 
sults received from a series of garage ads. This 
prize was taken in competition with advertising 
men who have had a great deal more experience in 
this field than Mr. Way, but in this case, as in 
many others, quality took the prize. K. P. Asch- 
bacher, secretary and manager of the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co. is very much pleased with the 
results obtained from the company’s advertising 
and with the honor conferred upon Mr. Way. He 
said ‘‘ This assures us that the building field is very 
fertile and if an advertiser wished to divert his 
energy in that direction and is capable of taking 
care of the business, he can obtain almost any 
amount of business he desires. At the beginning 
of this year we set our mark at $500,000 in gross 
sales but now it appears that we are going to ex- 
ceed this by at least $100,000. 

The garage advertisements which obtained such 
definite results that Mr. Way secured the prize, 
were run in Toledo papers Aug. 31, Sept. 6 and 
Sept. 13, each advertisement occupying forty inches. 
The total cost of the three advertisements was 
$330. The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. ob- 
tained 135 garage prospects which could be traced 
directly to the advertisements, An effort was made 
to check up the sales as carefully as possible and 
the company found that it has sold eighty-two 
garages, which means that slightly over 60 percent 
of the inquiries resulted in sales, In speaking of 
<i aan 01 business developed, Mr. Ashbacher 
said: 

**A conservative estimate of the gross amount of 
business developed by these three ads would be in 
the neighborhood of $18,000 to $20,000. Analyzed 
from another angle, it would mean that we ob- 
tained practically $60 worth of business for every 
dollar expended in advertising. 

‘“FPhe garage inquiries are still being received, 
and hardly a day goes by but what we sell any- 
where from one to three to customers. You also 
want to bear in mind that these sales are made 
practically without competition. The customer is 
furnished with the plan and the list of material 
with which to construct the garage, and if necessary 
we even send a man to do the work. However, this 
man we send to do the work is not upon our payroll 
and the customer must settle with him direct. This 
is done so that our customers can not say that we 
are making any effort at all to keep them from 
getting this trade themselves. We find, however, 


that sending the man to do the work binds 
our customers closer to us, because they can see 
tangible results from dealing with us. 

‘‘It was not long ago we published in one of 
our ads reproductions of some of the Southern 





Pine Association booklets, and on the bottom of 
this ad we had coupons which the prospect could 
clip out and return. Up to the present time 158 
of these coupons have been returned and a great 
many of them are accompanied with requests for 
various kinds of other information, besides that 
which we advertised. 

‘¢The total cost of the southern pine literature 
ad in the three local papers was $137 and up to 
the present time we know definitely of one sale 
made by this particular ad. However, you can see 
that the list of 158 prospects gives us a very fertile 
field in which to work during the winter months.’’ 





A Golf Mecca for Lumbermen 


Fonp Du Lac, Wis., Nov. 3.—Local golf en- 
thusiasts are deeply interested in the progress being 
made in laying out the new golf links here which 
when completed will represent an investment of 
approximately $90,000. When these are completed 
there will be no better links or no more picturesque 
golf course in Wisconsin than these at Fond Du 
Lae. The course is located on a high ledge 
east of the city and while playing golf a magnificent 
view may be obtained of Lake Winnebago and on 
a clear day Oshkosh, Waupun and Ripon may be 
seen from the links. It is quite certain that Fond 
Du Lace will be the Mecca of many lumbermen golf 
players during the next summer vacation season. 





Will This Mail Order House Sell Any 
Lumber? 


WASHINGTON, IND., Nov. 4.—J. W. Cunningham, 
manager of the yard of W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., here, is not scared by mail order competition. 
Some mail order catalogs of building material were 
recently distributed in this territory and after look- 
ing over one of the catalogs Mr. Cunningham de- 
cided that the opportunity was too good to lose. 
Therefore an advertisement was prepared for the 
local papers and also a letter to the farm trade. 
The advertisement speaks 


specified was sent out recently by one of the big 
houses. To prove to you that the price argument 
is on our side, we have made some comparisons on 
the enclosed sheet, to which we invite your atten- 
tion. If you have received one of the lumber price 
lists from the mail order house, get it out and prove 
that we have our facts straight.’’ 





Retailer Boosts Fir Gutters 


BuvEe Isianp, Inu., Nov. 4.—In Blue Island 
there has not been a great deal of building this 
year largely because of the lockout and also 
because people seem to hesitate because of cost. 
The Blue Island Lumber Co., however, has had 








Office and millwork storage shed of the Blue Island 
Lumber Co. Nails are retailed from the millwork 
storage shed. 


a fair trade tho it has not developed to as great 
an extent as was expected. The company han- 
dles lumber almost exclusively, tho some sash, 
doors and millwork are also handled, as well as 
patent roofings. The company has its millwork 
stored in an addition to the office building and 
this summer enlarged the addition to install a 
light and airy storage room for rubber roofings. 

F. M. Wilson and John Lau own the Blue 
Island Lumber Co. in partnership. John Lau 
came to the United States in 1884 and in 1885 
went to work for the Chicago & Riverdale Lum~ 





for itself and is repro- 
duced herewith. The let- 
ter to the farm trade is 
no less telling than the 
advertisement and follows 
in part: 

**You owe it to your- 
self to make an intelli- 
gent comparison of prices 
and values before you buy 
anything from anybody. 
That’s the kind of sense 


MAIL-ORDER PROFITEERING 


To correct a popular impression that lumber can be bought cheaper from a mail- 
order house than from us, compare the following figures. The 
prices are taken from a catalog received in Washington on October 21 
log is issued by one of the leading mail-order houses, and a copy of it is on file 
at our office for examination by anyone who would like to verify the figures. No 
doubt a number of our readers received a copy of the same catalog 


**Mail-order™’ 
The cat- 








your dealer uses. He M. O. Price Our Price 
doesn’t go much on ‘ testi- 1x8 No. | Yellow Pine Shiplap. per 100 feet__.$ 7 70 $ 6.50 
monials’ from the folk 1x8 No. 2 Yellow Pine Shiplap, per 100 feet___ 6.40 6.00 
who claim to have saved 1x4 No. 2 Yellow Pine Boards, per 100 feet--.. 6.00 5.50 
all sorts of sums by buy- 1x6 No. 2 Yellow Pine Boards, per 100 feet-___ 6.30 5.50 
He — t TT — 1x12 No. 2 Yellow Pine Boards, per 100 feet___ 7 30 6.50 
wale Ji: nies enaenante 1x6 No. | Common Drop Siding, per 100 feet-. 9.80 8.00 
telling why some concern 5x4 No. | Common Beaded Ceiling, per 100 feet 7 70 7.00 
can sell so much cheaper 5x4 Clear Beaded Ceiling. per 100 feet_____~- 8.10 750 
than anyone else—if the 1x4 No. 2 Common Floormg, per 100 feet_---- 670 6.00 
figures tell him they don’t 1x4 No. | Common Flooring, per 100 feet__-_-- 10.20 9.00 
sell cheaper. That kind 1x4 Clear Flat Grain Flooring, per 100 feet___. 12.00 10.00 
of talk is what the poli- 1x4 Clear Edge Grain Flooring, per 100 feet____ 13.40 11.00 
tici all ‘kicki a 
p name ig ll aay a Si ¥sx6 inch Clear Redwood Siding, per 100 feet. 6.40 5.50 
“CA gort of ‘dust kick- 1x12 Clear Cypress Finishing, per 100 feet_---- 13.30 11.00 
t of ‘dust kic “ aoe 
ing’ in the advertising of 1x12 Clear Pine Finishing, per 100 feet____--- 11.50 10.00 
the mail order houses has 4 foot No. | Yellow Pine Lath, per 1,000____-- 12.00 10.00 
gradually created the im- 4 foot No. 2 Yellow Pine Lath, per 1,000__--_-- 11.00 900 
pression with the buying : 
public that most anything Sch Round White Coles Posts, 7 fostlongac, 500 a 
Se ae ix3-3 foot Fence Pickets — “10s ey 07 “ 
ss 1x3-3 foot Fence Pickets (Cypress) ___------- d 
ee i are = . a 34x3 Flat Barn Battens, per 100 lineal feet_ ~~~ - 2.65 1.50 
sition Oo spea or * 
alee lines, on we are Framing Lumber (10 foot taken for example)— 
frank to say that there 2x4-10 No. 2 Yellow Pine, per piece___------- 48 37 
* 2x6-10 No. 2 Yellow Pine, per piece__-------- 67 55 
was never a time when we : ‘ 
A A 2x8-10 No. 2 Yellow Pine, per piece-_----~--- 92 .80 
could not furnish a bill of : ; 
terials £ h 2x10-10 No. 2 Yellow Pine, per piece__-—-----~- 1.17 1.00 
agave agli s0r AP aed 2x12-10 No. 2 Yellow Pine, per piece-----~--- 1.42 1.30 


the same price asked by 
any reputable mail order 
house and make more 
profit on the deal than if 
sold at our regular prices. 

*‘Tt isn’t always easy 
to compare our prices 
with mail order prices, be- 
cause some of the mail 
order firms decline to 
quote on standard grades 
or give detailed quanti- 
ties or description of ma- 
terials to be furnished on 
complete homes. How- 
ever, there is an occa- 
sional exception, and a 
lumber list with grades 


order it. 


the PROFITEERING. 


To the above Mail Order prices you must add the freight, on most | inch stock 
pay 10c per 190 feet extra if you want in a certain length, pay cash, and wait 
for the stuff. On OUR prices we give an additioal 2 per cent discount for cash, 
show you the stuff before you buy, and have it ready for delivery the day you 


We don't ask any odds of ANY mail order house. We don’t ask you to trade with 
us because you ought to “trade at home. 
your own best interest, get down to brass tacks and compare figures and service, 
instead of drinking in-a lot of testimonials from somebody who “‘saved $300" on 
his bill, and just use common ordinary everyday horse-sense. We haven't even 
mentioned quality—we're assuming their grades may be as good as ours—we're 
laying all our cards on the table, and leaving it to you to decide who is doing 


All that we ask is that you consult 


W. M. SIMPSON LUMBER CO. 


“The One-Price Lumber Yard.” 
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ber Co. He worked at the main plant of the 
company until 100, when a yard was opened at 
Blue Island by that company, of which he was 
given charge. ome time after the establishment 
of the yard it burned out and following this Mr. 
Lau and Mr. Wilson formed a partnership and 
started a business at Blue Island. 

The company sells a good many nails, tho this 
trade is largely for the convenience of carpen- 
ters and those who buy lumber for small jobs. 
The Blue Island Lumber Co. has on hand a good 
stock of redwood and finds the sale of this wood 


fairly satisfactory. The wide, clear boards are 
particularly appreciated by its customers. An- 
other item, somewhat unusual in this territory 
tho largely used in others, is fir gutter stock. 
Mr. Lau is very enthusiastic over fir gutter stock 
and is thinking of purchasing some more, as the 
company’s supply is getting low. Several years 
ago Mr. Lau repaired his house and in doing so 
took off the tin gutters and put on fir gutters. 
He says that he expects them to last a life time 
and that the fir guttering is very satisfactory. 
In remodeling his house Mr. Wilson also used fir 


gutter stocks and as a result reports great satis- 
faction from this use of wood. 





Grays Harsor County has 15,760,000,000 feet 
of standing timber outside of Government reserves, 
according to figures compiled by Victor Berkman, 
who is carrying on a campaign for the revival of 
the Pacific coast wood ship building industry. The 
county has 397,043 acres of logged off land and 
419,546 acres of timber. Only one acre in forty 
is under cultivation, Mr. Berkman’s tabulation 
says. 





Model Lumber Shed Built by St. Louis Retailer 
Combines Efficiency and Architectural Beauty 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—What is said to be the 
last word in a lumber storage shed for flooring has 
just been completed by the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., of this city. The new shed combines beauty 
with utility, a combination which, altho recom- 
mended to the public by them, is but seldom used 
by lumber dealers, who too often are prone to make 
their storage sheds but little more than barns which 
offer no inspiration to the consumer to build better. 

Julius Seidel, who designed the new shed, be- 
lieves in the supremacy of wood as a building ma- 
terial from the standpoint of the artistic as well 
as durability. He is constantly emphasizing that 
belief. This is shown in the beautiful painting of 
Mount Vernon, which adorns the wall of one of his 
sheds—previously told about by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Seidel’s sense of the artistic is brought out 
clearly in the new shed. A glance at the photo- 
graph herewith will show how different it is from 
the general run of lumber sheds, and why it can 
not help but to attract favorable attention to wood. 
Again has Mr. Seidel realized the value of paint- 
ings, for on the outside of the building, so that 
they who pass may see, are three works in oil. 

The paintings are labeled ‘‘From Forest—To 
Mill—To Consumer.’’ In rotation are a forest 
scene, with logging operations in the foreground; 
a sawmill scene, and a bungalow. The paintings 
are done on redwood, and so that they may safely 
be exposed to the elements several coats of varnish 





were put over the paintings. Redwood was used by 
Mr. Seidel to demonstrate the adaptability of this 
wood to beautification. 

The shed, which cost $15,000 to construct, is on 
Accomace Street, and a car line passes it. It is also 
but a short distance from Kingshighway, one of 
the most used thorofares in St. Louis. There are 
no other signs on the building than the familiar 
Seidel slogan—‘‘ Seidel St. Louis Spells Service,’’ 
which appears twice. The effect of the building 
would be spoiled, Mr. Seidel thought, if it were 
plastered with advertisements. 

The building’s front is on the order of a Swiss 
chalet. The lower part has a rustic effect. Rough 
western cedar boards are used, knots adding to the 
artistic effect. The boards are painted green, the 
natural grain of the wood showing. Old cut nails 
are used. The doors are made of fir, and are fold- 
ing doors, such as are used on garages. The shed 
is 28 feet high at the highest point, and 24 feet 
at the eaves. The size of the building is 83x150 
feet; it is to be used only for flooring, and has a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet. Four cars may be 
handled at one time in the shed. 

Entering the shed one finds the most modern 
appliances. The flooring is unloaded direct from 
the cars to the bins and loaded from bins to cars. 
The gravity roller system is used. In this way the 
flooring receives the least possible amount of hand- 
ling. 

There are eighteen bins on either side of the 














lower floors, and the same number on the upper 
floor. They are 8 feet wide, 24 feet deep and 12 
feet high. They are designed to be absolutely | 
moisture and dust proof. Their floors are of con- 
crete, and there is a sliding door to each bin. Mr. 
Seidel contends that flooring requires as much at- 
tention as a piece of furniture. 

Entrance to the upper floors is by protected lad- 
ders. There are regular floors here to prevent ac- 
cidents, and there is no piling of lumber on joists 
and eaves, as is too often to be found in lumber 
yards. The railing around the second floor is built 
in accordance with Mr. Seidel’s own plans for 
safety, as outlined by him in an address before 
the National Safety Council last year and printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The shed is electrically lighted. The ventilation 
is of the very best. There are plenty of windows 
so that it is cool in the place thruout the summer. 
The rear of the building has a steel curtain door, 
so that during the winter months the whole build- 
ing may be enclosed so the men may work in com- 

ort. 

At one end of the building is a comfort room for 
the employees, with toilets and washstands. The 
side of the building is made of fir flooring, painted 
cream at the top and white at the bottom half. 
The foundation of the structure is of concrete. 
Longleaf southern pine timbers support seven steel 
trusses. The roof is of wood, with a roofing pre- 
paration applied. 
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FRONT OF NEW SHED OF JULIUS SEIDEL LUMBER CO., SHOWING 
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TO ADD ANOTHER SIDE TO SAWMILL 


Wuite LAKE, Wis., Nov. 5.—The Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co. is preparing to add another 
side to its sawmill here, thereby increasing the ca- 
pacity of the plant about 35 percent. The company 
recently acquired large additional timber holdings 
which make it necessary to increase the plant ca- 
pacity. The company has now, even with the in- 
creased manufacturing capacity planned, a timber 
supply for the White Lake mill for a number of 
years. 

Owing to the location of the timber the com- 
pany will be able to use the same camps for some 
years. It has always been its policy to build com- 
fortable living quarters for its woods employees, 
all the camps being permanently built, electrically 
lighted and kept as sanitary as possible. The com- 
pany does everything it can to make the men feel 
at home and to induce them to hold their jobs. 
Work is offered all the year around, as logging is 
done by logging railroads and the camps are oper- 
ated summer and winter. 





HOUSING CORPORATION MAKES REPORT 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 4.—The United States 
Housing Corporation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently issued Volume I of 
‘<War Emergency Construction,’’ a large and very 
freely illustrated book which sets forth in some de- 
tail the activities and accomplishments of the corpo- 
ration in its various housing projects. This volume 
covers fully the activities of the architectural, town 
planning and engineering divisions and certain 
aspects of other divisions, including the construc- 
tion division. The latter division and other divi- 
sions will be covered in detail in Volume II of the 
corporation’s reports, which will be issued shortly. 
Volume I is divided into three main parts, the first 
of which is a short general statement of how the 
United States Housing Corporation ascertained 
what the situation was in the community to be 
aided and how it determined what action for relief 
should be taken in each case. The second part is 
an incomplete statement of some of the general 
principles governing the design of houses and proj- 
ects, while the third part is devoted to tabular 
records of cost and the work accomplished. ‘The 
magnitude of the task undertaken by the corpora- 
tion may be understood from the fact that it pro- 
duced in 109 days, from July 25, 1918, to Nov. 11, 
1918, completely worked out plans and specifica- 
tions for 83 projects, for 60 of which, involving an 
estimated expenditure of $63,481,146.65, construc- 
tion contracts had already been let on Nov. 11. 





The feature in which lumbermen will be most in- 
terested in this report is the description of the va- 
rious projects and the type and kind of houses 
planned. A great many of these different types 
are shown, together with floor plans and some de- 
tails of construction. Such plans may be of con- 
siderable value to lumbermen, especially in cities 
where large housing projects are to be undertaken 
soon. Copies of this report may be secured at a 
nominal cost and it contains much valuable in- 
formation within its 524 pages of reading matter. 





BUY A HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


Robert H. Brooks has prepared some exception- 
ally attractive advertising copy for the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau to be used in magazines of gen- 
eral circulation prior to Christmas. The advertise- 
ment, which will be in colors, shows a jolly old 
Santa Claus holding out a beautiful bungalow built 
of Arkansas soft pine and suggests that an excel- 
lent Christmas present from the head of the house 
to his entire family would be a home. The adver- 
tisement points out that the only sure root and 
foundation for a sturdy family tree is a home and 
tells briefly how Arkansas soft pine and the retail 
dealers who handle this wood will help to fill the 
want. Mr. Brooks said ‘‘T think this excels all pre- 
vious efforts in holiday advertising, at least for 
Arkansas pine.’’ 











HUGH McLEAN, HARRY L. ABBOTT AND A. W, KREINHEDER CONFER- 
RING ON THE ELECTION 





ERECTING A “MODERN BUILDING MATERIAL STORE” 


Fort Wortu, Trex., Nov. 3.—William Cameron 
& Co. (Inc.) have just started the construction of 
what General Manager E. P. Hunter terms ‘‘our 
modern building material store.’’ The accom- 

anying illustration, made from an architect’s draw- 

ing, gives some idea of what this modern lumber 
store is going to look like. As Mr. Hunter says, it 
is a building material store and its a is to 
make the buying of building materials easy. The 
company plans to press construction as rapidly as 
possible, tho the store will hardly be completed be- 
fore April 1, 1920. 

The building will be two stories high and ap- 
proximately 200 feet square. The office will occupy 
40x100 feet of the first floor and 40x42 feet on the 
second floor. Lumber will be handled on the 
ground floor, the driveways and stalls being ar- 
ranged just about as they are in the old style lum- 
ber yard except that they will be soofed over and 
will be practically dust proof and damp proof. 
The first floor will be lighted by means of skylights 
and light shafts, tho electric lights will be provided 
where necessary. The company carries a very com- 

lete stock. For example in an advertisement in a 

ort Worth paper it was stated that hickory, wal- 
nut, maple, birch, oak, cypress, cedar, white pine, 
redwood and southern pine finish would be carried. 
The finish, as well as hardwood flooring, will be 
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stored in a steam heated room. The steam heated 
storage room for finish and hardwood flooring is an 
important feature and one upon which the com- 
pany prides itself. A glazing room will be in- 
stalled on the second floor and this also will be 
steam heated. 


Space will be provided for handling all kinds of 
hardware ordinarily used in building a home. In 
an advertisement the company states ‘‘We aim to 
handle everything you may need for building pur- 
poses. In fact we are now able to supply nearly 
every kind of a building material, including wall- 
paper, paint, nails, roofing material, cement, lime, 
plastering materials, metal lath, water proofing 
and fire proofing materials.’’ 

William Cameron & Co. are boosting the sale of 
granaries and cotton and implement sheds in a novel 
manner. Large circulars have been distributed to 
all the company’s ‘‘branch stores,’’ and sent to 
farmers thruout the company’s trade territory and 
also posted in prominent places. For example, in 
urging that granaries be built of a size to hold 880 
bushels of corn in the shuck or 1,600 bushels of 
oats, the following statement is made: 

We will furnish the material to build the grain crib 
at a cost of 10% cents per bushel for oats or 18% cents 


per bushel for corn, based on storage capacity. In 
other words, if you store your oats in this granary and 


THE “MODERN LUMBER STORE” BEING BUILT BY WILLIAM CAMERON & CO. 


A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 5.—In your article re- 
garding the storage charge, page 62 of the Nov. 1 
issue, the statement is made in the third paragraph, 
second column, that E,. E. Eversull, representing 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., is a member of the 
board of the Southern Pine Association. Not only 
is this untrue but the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co. is not even a subscriber to this association. 
Will you please see that appropriate announcement 
is made in your next issue correcting this misstate- 
ment?—SoOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN makes this correc- 
tion with pleasure, as its desire and effort always 
is to have its news reports as nearly accurate as is 
humanly possible. The error referred to above 
occurred in a long telegraphic report that was 
hastily handled in the last minute rush of getting 
the issue to press.—EDITOR. | 





THE PorT of Ghent, Belgium, is undergoing great 
development in an attempt to make it the cotton 
distributing center for middle Europe. 


LUMBERMAN RE-ELECTED COUNCILMAN 


BurFato, N. Y., Nov.5.—A. W. Kreinheder, 
treasurer of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
was reélected yesterday as councilman under the 
commission form of gov- 
ernment here, receiving 
45,330 votes and being 
second high man out of 
a list of six candidates. 
Mr. Kreinheder was first 
elected in 1915 by a large 
vote and that he has 
given immense satisfac- 
tion to the people of 
Buffalo is evidenced by 
his return to the office. 
In the accompanying il- 
lustration are shown two 
well known local lumber- 
men who have been assist- 
ing Councilman Krein- 
heder in his campaign. 
They are (from left to 
right) Hugh McLean, of 
the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., Harry L. Ab- 
bott, vice president of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
and Councilman Krein- 
heder himself. 





the price should advance 10% cents per bushel, your 
grain crib will not cost you a cent. 


Another circular, printed in red and black, shows 
a farm warehouse and states in part: 


This farm warehouse will hold sixty bales of cotton 
or forty bales of cotton, two farm wagons, two culti- 
vators, one stalk cutter, one mowing machine. It is 
thirty feet long, 20 feet wide, with walls nine feet 
high, and corrugated iron roof. 

If you raise sixty bales of cotton and store it in this 
warehouse, an advance of 83-100th of 1 cent a pound 
(or about eighty-three points) will pay for the entire 
cost of the material for the warehouse, in addition to 
which ye will save at least $2.50 per bale, or the sum 
of $150, by protecting it from the loss by damage from 
weather exposure. 

If you raise forty bales of cotton and store it in this 
this warehouse, an advance of 5 cents a —_ will pay 
for the entire cost of the material for this warehouse, 
and save you $100 in addition, by protecting the cotton 
from damage by exposure. 

If you raise twenty bales of cotton and store it in 
this warehouse, an advance of 2% cents a pound will 
pay for the entire cost of the material for this ware- 

ouse and save you $50 in addition, by protecting the 
cotton from weather exposure. 

If you raise only ten bales of cotton and store it in 
this warehouse, an advance of 5 cents a pound will pay 
for the entire cost of the material for this warehouse 
and save you $25 in addition, by protecting the cotton 
from weather exposure. 

If you own $1,000 worth of wagons and farm imple- 
ments you will save at least $100 a year, by lessening 
the annual depreciation, if you protect them in this 
modern farm warehouse. 


William Cameron & Co. keep a grade report on 
every car of lumber purchased and at the end of 
the month a copy of the grade report is sent to 
the manufacturer from the head office in Waco. 
This information is passed on to the manufacturer 
so that he may know what the yard man thinks of 
the grades and so that the situation may be adjusted 
if the shipping department is at fault. The grade 
report does not state that so many feet are No. 1 
common ete. but simply records whether the grade 
received is ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘fair’’ or ‘‘poor.’? For 
example, a recent report sent to the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., showed fhat of sixteen 
cars received during the month fourteen were 
classed as ‘‘good,’’ one as ‘‘extra good’’ and an- 
other as ‘‘fair,’’ which shows how thoroly the 
Long-Bell trade marked lumber is being kept to a 
uniform grade. 
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Some Peregrinations Over the Sawdust Roads 





ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta, the proud city! Situ- 
ated high in the hills at the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Atlanta, these days, fifty-five years 
after it was leveled by General Sherman, looks 
forth over the rest of the great Southeast and is 
monarch of all it surveys. For Atlanta has grown 
by leaps until today it is second only to New Or- 
leans of southern cities and is the metropolis of 
this great southeastern country. It is a playground 
of wealth, a seat of culture and the workshop and 
distribution center of this large territory. It of- 
fers opportunity to the worker and unusual elimatic 
conditions, for it stands over a thousand feet above 
sea level and has a climate said to be unsurpassed 
for an annual average by even Los Angeles. 

After a panegyric paragraph like that above, 
written by a mere wanderer among lumbermen, 
think what an artist with words might say. 

Atlanta is the home of the Cleveland-Oconee 
Lumber Co., of which that likable chap, Neal 
Meier, is president, treasurer and general man- 
ager. Outside of the duties connected with those 
three jobs, Mr. Meier has little to do. His mills are 
at Oconee and Chalker, Ga., with an annual output 
of about 15,000,000 feet of oak, gum, hickory and 
ash. Mr. Meier also handles the hardwoods output 
of the Fort Valley Crate & Lumber Co. at Rey- 
nolds, Ga. 

Speaking of manufacturing and market condi- 
tions, Mr. Meier said his mills had produced no 
more than 40 percent normal this year. The car 
shortage is bad now, tho he has, like all other hard- 
wood men, little dry stocks to ship. However, his 
mills are producing about normally now. Mr. Meier 
looks for an unusual demand, starting early next 
year, with a strong market ruling it. 

The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. gets its name 
from the fact that one of its mills is on the Oconee 
River and that Cleveland capital organized the com- 
pany. 

A BIG HARDWOOD CENTER 


Macon, Ga.—Macon is noted for two things in 
particular: as the home of the biggest manufac- 
turer of poplar lumber in the country, and because 
this city aspires to be the capital of the State— 
at Atlanta’s expense. Now the first is a certainty ; 
the second is an ambition. Macon is a lovely place 
in which to live. It is a little city of beautiful 
homes and fine people and it is well located in the 
center of the State. 

The Case-Fowler Lumber Co. is the certain thing 
referred to in the opening sentence. Case-Fowler 
‘*Five-Eights’’ poplar is as well known pretty 
nearly as ‘‘Uneeda biscuit,’’ and deservedly so. 
In these days a mill that cuts nearly 20,000,000 
feet a year of that most ‘‘scase’’ article deserves 
to be talked about. 
genius of Case-Fowler, deserves particular mention 
because he is the father of Harry Fowler. All the 
hardwood boys in the Cincinnati and Memphis ter- 
ritory and even as far east as Battery Park on 
Manhattan Island know Harry Fowler. He is a 
‘“chip of the old block,’’ which means that he is 
not only a good lumberman, but a good fellow. 


Massee-Felton 


Macon has another big hardwood mill, one of the 
biggest in the country, in that of the Massee & 
Felton Lumber Co. This is a double band mill 
with an annual capacity of about 25,000,000 feet 
of oak, gum, poplar and ash. M. H. Massee is 
president and N. M. Block is vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Block is not only a lumber- 
man but a financier. He built and owns the Demp- 
sey Hotel, one of the State’s finest, is also a bank 
officer and has a lot of other hot irons. 

Like all the other mills in the Georgia territory, 
the Massee & Felton plant has realized only about 
60 percent normal output all this year. October 
has seen production increased to about 80 percent. 
E. B. Smith is sales manager. Mr. Smith has just 
returned from a trip among the markets, where he 
found an optimistic condition. 


GEORGIA’S BIGGEST WHOLESALERS 


VaLposta, GA.—Valdosta is the home of one of 
the South’s biggest wholesale southern pine com- 
panies, Daugherty, McKey & Co. With eight trav- 
eling salesmen, this firm buys and sells from four to 
six hundred cars of southern pine a month, or about 
125,000,000 feet a year. This is a whale of a busi- 
ness, as anybody will testify. And it grew to its 
present proportions just like ‘‘Topsy’’ did, 
“straight up from ‘nuthin’.’’ The firm is com- 
posed of L. L. Daugherty, T. H. McKey and W.'C. 
McKey. T. H. Loggins, formerly in charge of 
sales for the Standard Lumber Co. at Live Oak, 
Fla., is general sales manager. Daugherty, McKey 


W. M. Fowler, the guiding 








{From the Log of a Reporter] 


& Co. expect soon to make an announcement of 
interest. " 
Downer Lumber Co. 


The Downer Lumber Co. is another Valdosta 
lumber company built along hustling lines. It spe- 
cializes in timbers but handles both long and short- 
leaf southern pine in yard and shed stock items. 


HOW ‘‘BEAR’’ PROPAGANDA WORKS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Producers of southern pine 
as far away from Chicago and New York as Jack- 
sonville have already noted an underhanded steady 
effort on the part of lumber ‘‘bears’’ in the big 
consuming centers to bear the market. Here’s an 
illustration of how this sort of propaganda works: 

Last week a local Jacksonville newspaper, a 
journal in pretty good standing, published an 
article, smoothly worded, which stated that normal 
production has again been attained in the southern 
pine industry and that the situatign promised to 
show soon an excess of production as against de- 
mand. The editor of this local paper said the 
article had been sent him by a lumberman’s bu- 
reau. He had published it without a credit line of 
any sort, making it appear to be a local story 
printed on local authority. 

Of course, any one at all acquainted with south- 
ern pine production for the last twelve months 
knows it has not reached anything like normal; 
that for the first eight months this year production 
has not averaged in this territory more than 60 
percent normal. And nobody around Jacksonville 
is particularly worried about the market. They 
know that their stocks are below normal, that it 
will be hard for the next few months to maintain 
present production, and they feel certain that 
early next year will see a strong demand begin 
that will last thruout the year. 


New Lumber Club at Jax 


Jacksonville has a new lumber club. Any lum- 
berman outside of Jacksonville is as eligible for 
membership as a local resident. The purpose is to 
build up a club that will be the home of every 
lumberman who comes to this city, a meeting place 
for fraternizing. Club rooms are on the top floor 
of the palatial Mason Hotel. Special luncheons 
will be held every Thursday and regular meetings 
will be held on the first Thursday noon of each 
month. Local memberships will cost $20 and as- 
sociated memberships $10. C. D. Fish, general 
manager of the Gress Manufacturing Co., is presi- 
dent, Carol Milam of the Atlantic & Gulf Lumber 
Co., secretary, and M. J. Roess, general manager of 
the Stephens Lumber Co., is treasurer. The house 
committee is composed of J. W. McNair of the 
MeNair Lumber Co., D. W. Travis of the D. W. 
Travis Lumber Co., and Roy Fiske, assistant sec- 
retary of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, who is chairman. 

This club should surely prove a good thing. 
Jacksonville has a fine body of local lumbermen 
and it is the center of a large producing district. 
These clubs are worth while and every lumber cen- 
ter ought to maintain one. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
association, is back in Jacksonville after a trip to 
the recent lumber conference at Chicago, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm over the prospective business 
for next year. ‘‘I hardly see how the mills are 
going to be able to supply the domestic demand,’’ 
he said, ‘‘not to mention the export trade.’’ 


‘*‘Dry Kiln Moore’’ Lives Here 


Jacksonville is also the home of ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’’ 
Moore, popularly known as ‘‘Dry Kiln Moore.’’ 
The Moore Moist Air Dry Kiln has long outgrown 
its home folks, the southern pine belt, and is now 
conquering the great Northwest, where a branch 
factory has been erected at North Portland, Ore. 
We didn’t see Mr. Moore, but C. J. Williams, his 
hardworking general manager, was on the job. 


ONE OF FLORIDA’S OLDEST MILLS 


WATERTOWN, FLA.—Watertown is a_ three 
hours’ ride west of Jacksonville on the Air Line 
and is the home of the East Coast Lumber Co., 
which has one of the first mills erected in the 
State. It has been cutting away for twenty-two 
years, and has enough timber to run its double 
bands and gang for a good many years yet. John 
Paul, founder of the company and builder of the 
mill, was another Wisconsin lumberman who saw 
opportunity in the southern pine belt and he was 
the first of his tribe to come to Florida. He ran 
a mill for many years at La Crosse, Wis., at the 
time when thirteen sawmills were cutting there. 
He ‘‘raised’’ his three boys on lumber and these 
three are still on the job. A. G. Paul is president 


and R. H. Paul is vice president and general man- 
ager. J. J. Paul is the third. 

‘*Southern pine will never again attain its so 
called one time normal production,’’ said R. H. 
Paul. ‘‘The best our mill can do now is 85 percent - 
of our old normal. Crews are working ten instead 
of eleven hours and today our logs are smaller 
than we used to cut. And crews are less efficient.’ 


ON THE SUWANNEE RIVER 


LivE Oak, Fua.—Stephen Foster, the Kentucky 
songbird, must have known of this spot when he 
wrote that immortal song, ‘‘Suwannee River.’! 
For Live Oak is the county seat of Suwannee 
County, thru which winds the beautiful Suwannee 
River, and the hotel at which we ate the thigh of 
a fried chicken is called the ‘‘Suwannee.’’ And 
somebody away back when the Standard Lumber 
Co. was organized evidently had an eye to the 
poetic as well as to utility when he located the 
office of the company here in Live Oak. 

The Standard has a handsome two story build- 
ing for its office employees. The three mills of the 
company are located at Dowling Park, Alton and 
Hampton Springs. The first is the cypress mill. 
The combined capacity of the three mills is over 
400,000 feet a day, but like other operations nor- 
mal capacity is not attained these days. 

Henry Burke is general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. Mr. Burke has some healthy ideas 
on the subject of labor which we’d like some time 
to take the time and space to tell about if he will 
stand for it. G. D. Long ‘is sales manager. Mr. 
Long is not worried a bit by any threatened soften- 
ing of the lumber market. He believes that lumber. 
—pine and cypress in particular—will be worth 
more early next year than now and he hopes to 
have some dry stocks on hand when that time 
rolls around. 

The Standard Lumber Co. is one of the few big 
lumber producers in this section which sell direct 
to retailers. A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president 
of Vancouver lumber companies, is also president 
of the Standard and is president of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


W. B. HARBESON AND DeFUNIAK SPRINGS 


DeFunIAK Spring, FLA.—From Live Oak to De- 
Funiak Springs is a night ride in a sleeper. ‘ And 
it’s worth riding all night just to be able to get 
off at DeFuniak Springs and sit on the great porch 
of W. B. Harbeson’s hotel and watch the sun 
come up over the Springs lake. This is a regular 
garden spot, the prettiest little town between Jack- 
sonville and Pensacola, it is declared. 

W. B. Harbeson is owner of the W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Co. and is DeFuniak’s first citizen. Here 
is a dimension mill, single band, that can average 
80,000 feet a day and is said to make lumber at 
a lower cost than any other in the Georgia-Florida 
association. Mr. Harbeson is branching out these 
days and with a coterie of able lumbermen friends 
has just purchased the property of the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co. at Milton, Fla. Mr. Harbeson 
is now general manager of the Bagdad mill and 
also of the Florida Saw Mill Co., these giving him 
three big mills to look after. 

DeFuniak to Pensacola by Auto 


The reporter was lucky. He found a ear bound 
for Pensacola and in one day visited the mills 
between DeFuniak Springs and that fair city. At 
Milligan we found 8. Rigell, of the Scotch Manu- 
facturing Co., who plans shortly to announce a 
new organization. At Holt is the Kanfla Lumber 
Co., run by the Porter brothers, Huston and Harold 
B. Porter. Their father, Ebenezer F. Porter, saw 
Florida’s timber possibilities thirty years ago 
and invested heavily and today his company owns 
100,000 acres of lands in Santa Rosa County. A 
subsidiary company, the Porter Construction Co., 
is colonizing these lands in the hope of making 
this the sugar and syrup cane center of Florida. 

At Milton is the Milton Lumber Co., owned and 
managed by J. A. Davis, assisted by his son, Leo 
Davis. Mr. Davis is an able wholesaler and serves 
a number of the west Florida longleaf pine mills. 
At Milton is also located one of the mills of the 
McGowan Mill Co., of which E. L. McGowan is 
president. Six miles away, at Bay Point, is an- 
other McGowan mill, and Mr. McGowan is general 
manager also of the Escanaba Mill Co., operating 
a double circular dimension plant at Pace. 

From Pace one goes to the ferry at Mulat and 
boats across four miles of water for the last lap 
into Pensacola. And, if it is to be done in order 
to get the full effect of early evening’s shadows, 
take the 5 o’clock boat, which will bring you to the 
other side this time of year at just the right moment 
to turn on the lamps before you speed away. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Two Plans Offered For the Future of the Merchant Marine—To Confer on Safety Codes—Discouragement 
for the Bolsheviki—Freight Traffic Movement Increased Generally 


BUILDING LIVELY AT WASHINGTON 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Nov. 3.—The national capi- 
tal has in prospect a new $6,000,000 private build- 
ing operation on the block bounded by Connecticut 
Avenue on the west, Seventeenth Street on the east, 
L Street on the south and De Sales on the north. 

This block for many years has been occupied 
by the Academy of the Visitation, a celebrated 
Catholic school for girls. It was recently purchased 
for approximately $1,000,000, with the announce- 
ment that important business projects would sup- 
plant the historic landmark. 

Announcement is now made that a pretentious 
business block and large moving-picture theater 
with a capacity of 3,000 will shortly be erected. 
The theater is to have every modern convenience 
and luxury. 

One block distant, on the corner of Seventeenth 
and K streets, an 8-story bachelor apartment hotel 
is projected, to cost about $550,000. The ground 
cost approximately $100,000. 

The Chastleton Apartments, being erected at 
Sixteenth and R Streets, the largest apartment 
enterprise now under way here, have all been leased 
in advance. So great has been the demand that 
the builders have announced plans for an annex of 
substantially the same size as the original struc- 
ture, the two to have 1,000 rooms divided into 310 
apartments. The total cost will be approximately 
$3,000,000. 

These are a few illustrations of building in Wash- 
ington. Large numbers of dwelling houses and 
smaller apartments are going up, despite the high 
cost of labor and materials. 





THE FUTURE OF MERCHANT MARINE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States last Friday sub- 
mitted to its 1,236 member organizations for vote 
the report of its committee on ocean transportation 
on what the Government should do with the 2,000 
or more merchant vessels the Shipping Board now 
possesses or has under contract. The committee’s 
recommendations are: 

(1) That wooden vessels, and steel vessels under 
6,000 tons deadweight, be sold on the best terms ob- 
tainable from American or foreign bidders; (2) that 
other Government-owned vessels be sold to regional 
associations for transfer at cost to private individuals 
and corporations of the several regions; (3) that the 
Government absorb the difference between the war cost 
and the present value, as a war loss; (4) that there 
be freedom from regulation as to routes and rates; 
(5) that there be restriction for a period of years 
upon transfer to a foreign flag of steel vessels over 
6,000 tons deadweight purchased from the Govern- 
ment; (6) that preference be shown for American 
underwriters, and that the underwriting market of the 
world be used for insurance not covered by American 
underwriters, without intervention by Government in- 
surance; (7) that encouragement be given to an 
American classification society; (8) that Congress be 
asked to make a general declaration of a policy to 
give aid toward the maintenance of a privately owned 
and operated American merchant marine, and (9) 
that the operation of the competent American ship- 
building yards, on private account both as to yards 
and the vessels they construct, be continued. 

Ballots must be in the office of the secretary of 
the national chamber in Washington on or before 
Dee. 15. 
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TO CONFER ON SAFETY CODES 


WasuHIneTOoNn, D. C., Nov. 4.—Dr. 8S. W. Stratton, 
director of the bureau of standards, today com- 
municated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative a copy of a report embodying the results of 
a letter ballot on the question of procedure in the 
formulation of industrial safety codes. This ballot 
followed the conference on industrial safety codes 
held at the bureau of standards Jan. 15, and attend- 
ed by representatives of the leading industries of 
the country. 

The ballot was taken on two proposed plans—A 
and B. Plan A contemplates the preparation of 
safety codes under the supervision of the bureau 
of standards, and Plan B the preparation by appro- 
priate sponsor bodies under the auspices of the 
American engineering standards committee. Out 
of 85 votes cast, 60 favored plan B and 25 plan A, 
while 56 indicated they probably would join the 
American engineering standards committee. 

Director 8. W. Stratton, of the bureau of stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, announces that fur- 
ther to consider this matter and in order to make 
progress in the codperative work necessary to for- 
mulate industrial safety codes, the bureau is calling 
another conference to be held in Washington prob- 
ably on Dee. 5. It is intended at that time to con- 
sider the procedure which should be followed in 
further work on safety codes and the codperation 
that can be secured among the engineering societies, 
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Government departments and other agencies that 
are actively conéerned with safety work. Formal 
invitations to attend this conference will be sent 
out in the near future together with a program of 
the subjects to be considered. 





TO IMPROVE CUT-OVER LANDS 

WasuHInGTOoON, D. C., Nov. 4.—After brief discus- 
sion the Senate yesterday passed Senate bill No. 
2798, authorizing the removal of stumps from cut- 
over lands embraced in the old Oregon and Califor- 
nia railroad grant. This is the same as House bill 
5645. Its purpose is explained in a letter written 
to Representative Ferris of Oklahoma by Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Vogelsang, which Senator 
Smoot of Utah read into the Record, as follows: 


This bill, entitled “A bill authorizing removal of 
stumps from cutover Oregon and California lands,” 
had its origin in a request addressed to the department 
thru members of the Oregon delegation, asking for the 
privilege of removing stumps suitable for making ship 
knees from the cut-over Oregon and California grant 
lands, which were revested in the United States by the 
act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat., 218). 

Under the act of revestment, no authority exists for 
the disposition of either the land or the timber thereon 
until due classification and an order for the restora- 
tion thereof. The request, accordingly, could not be 
granted under the existing law. 

There is an urgent emergency, however, for ship- 
knee timber, such as may be secured from stumps 
standing on the Oregon and California cut-over lands. 
The removal of the stumps will add to the value of the 
land when it is ready for disposition. The bill enables 
this department to protect all possible interests of the 
United States or others which may be affected by it, 
and I would, accordingly, recommend its passage. 





TO CONSOLIDATE WESTERN FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Senate has 
passed Senate bill 2789, providing for the consoli- 
dation of forest lands in the Sierra national forest. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the secretary of the in- 
terior be, and hereby is, authorized to accept on behalf 
of the United States title to any lands within the 
Sierra national forest, California, if in the opinion of 
the secretary of agriculture the public interests will 
be benefited thereby and the lands are chiefly valuable 
for national forest purposes, and in exchange therefor 
may give not to exceed an equal value of such national 
forest land or timber or assignable certificates for tim- 
ber within the national forests in California as may be 
determined by the secretary of agriculture, and in de- 
termining the relative values of the lands or timber 
to be exchanged consideration shall be given to any 
reservations which either party may make of timber, 
minerals, or easements. Such assignable certificates 
for timber shall be issued under the authority of the 
secretary of agriculture, shall be for the agreed value 
of lands acquired, and shall be acceptable only at their 
face value when accompanying bids for the purchase of 
national forest timber or in payment for national 
forest timber in California when purchased under ex- 
isting laws and regulations. ‘Timber given in such 
exchanges shall be cut and removed under the laws 
and regulations relating to the national forests, and 
under the direction and supervision and in accordance 
with the requirements of the secretary of agriculture. 
Lands conveyed to the United States under this act 
shall, upon acceptance of title, become a part of the 
Sierra national forest. 
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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD BOLSHEVIKI 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The State Depart- 
ment today made public a statement of its eco- 
nomie policy toward Bolshevik Russia. The state- 
ment of policy is in the form of a letter written 
by Assistant Seeretary Phillips to Senator Wads- 
worth of New York, in reply to an inquiry whether 
the United States is a party to the recently an- 
nounced blockade of Bolshevik Russia. The 
United States is not a party to the Allied block- 
ade, but for months past has been enforcing an 
effective blockade by refusing to issue export li- 
censes for shipments to Bolshevik territory and 
refusing to clear steamers for Petrograd, the only 
remaining Bolshevik port. Mr. Phillips says in 
part: 


It is the present policy of this Government to refuse 
export licenses for shipments to Russian territory 
under Bolshevik control, and to refuse clearance papers 
to American vessels seeking to depart for Petrograd, 
the only remaining Bolshevik port. As you are aware, 
these measures can not be continued after the ratifica- 
tion of peace unless there is new legislation. 

The policy of non-intercourse is based chiefly on two 
considerations. The first is that it is the declared pur- 
pose of the Bolsheviks in Russia to carry revolution 
thruout the world. The second consideration relates to 
the control which the Bolsheviks exercise over the 
distribution of necessities. The population is divided 
into categories along occupational and class lines and 
receives food in accordance with a scale which is ad- 
justed with a view to the fulfilment of the program for 
the extinction of the middle classes. It has seemed 
altogether inadmissible that food and other necessities 
of American origin should be allowed to become the 
means of sustaining such a program of political op- 
pression. 

The Government attempted last spring to provide 
for the relief of innocent people within the Bolshevik 
lines, but the project failed because the Bolsheviki 
declined to agree to the cessation of hostilities. 





LUMBER FREIGHT LOADINGS INCREASE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—During the week 
ending Oct. 27 lumber loadings in the central 
western region showed an increase of 42 percent 
over the same period last year. This announcement 
is made by Director General of Railroads Hines in 
the course of a general traffic statement made public 
late last week. General movement of freight in the 
eastern region showed an improvement, except as 
to export freight, which is reported very much re- 
stricted by reason of labor difficulties at the port 
of New York and to a considerably less extent at 
other points. 

Revenue freight in the eastern region loaded 
233,381 cars during the week in question, compared 
with 220,575 cars during the same period last year, 
an increase of 12,806 cars. In addition, 264,661 
revenue cars were received from connections, com- 
pared with 249,947, an increase of 14,714 cars. 

In the Allegheny region revenue freight loaded 
amounted to 212,488 cars, compared with 214,579 
cars during the preceding week, and compared with 
206,270 during the same period of 1918. Insuf- 
ficient vessels allocation at ports in this region is 
holding up the outward movement of grain. 

The regional director of the southern region re- 
ported that the shortage of all classes of equipment 
continues, but empty receipts on outstanding inter- 
regional orders for box cars are being maintained 
and continued good deliveries of such equipment 
to this region will bring some relief. The car 
shortage has materially affected the earnings of 
the southern region. During the week revenue 
freight loaded 208,939 cars, compared with 206,- 
586 the preceding week. 

The southern regional director also reported that 
local cotton factories in Memphis have under con- 
sideration the building of another large compress 
and individual warehouses, involving an expendi- 
ture of several million dollars. 

In the northwestern region revenue freight to- 
taled 168,877 cars, an increase of 3,814 cars over 
last year, but a decrease of 2,113 cars as compared 
with the week before. 

Reports from the southwestern region indicate 
that traffic conditions generally were ‘‘most en- 
couraging’’ during the week ended Oct. 27. Fig- 
ures of cars loaded are not available for that week. 
During the week ending Oct. 18 the total revenue 
freight loaded in the region was 66,102 cars, com- 
pared with 56,088 cars during the same week of 
1918, an increase of 10,014 cars. 





MODIFYING SHIPPING BOARD’S WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Senator Jones of 
Washington, chairman of the committee on com- 
merce, has introduced a bill creating the United 
States Merchant Marine Corporation, which would 
succeed the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
whose business it would be to ‘‘sustain and build 
up the merchant marine of the United States.’’ 

In introducing his bill Senator Jones declared 
that the American merchant fleet should be a well 
balanced, up-to-date aggregation of ocean-going 
tonnage and that ‘‘we should maintain it on a par 
with commercial growth and keep it up to the 
highest state of efficiency.’’ 

Senator Jones does not propose to abolish the 
Shipping Board, but to relieve it of all work in 
connection with building and operating ships and 
thus permit it to operate as a regulatory body, the 
real purpose for which it was created. 


- 


INCLUDE FARM WOODLOTS IN CENSUS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 3.—Pamphlets setting 
forth the instructions to enumerators of the four- 
teenth decennial census have been received from the 
printer. Enumerators will be furnished with identi- 
fication cards which, with their written commissions, 
will be evidence of their authority to ask the ques- 
tions required by the census act. 

Four schedules are to be used by enumerators, 
two for populations, one of which is the general 
schedule and the other the supplemental schedule 
for the deaf-mutes and the blind. The other two 
schedules are for agriculture, one being the general 
farm schedule and the other the schedule for live 
stock not on farms or ranges. Special agents are 
in charge of the census of mines, quarries, forestry 
and manufactures, directed from Washington by 
census bureau officials. The agriculture schedule 
contains the following under ‘‘ Forest and Forest 
Products’’: 

1. Number of acres of merchantable timber in this 
farm Jan. 1, 1920. (Trees mostly of sawlog size.) 


2. Value of forest products of this farm in 1919 
which have been sold or are for sale. (Include stand- 
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ing timber sold and cut in 1919, firewood, fence posts, 
cross ties, pulpwood, logs, poles, bark, turpentine, 
png stores and other forest products cut on this 
‘arm. 

3. Value of all forest products of this farm in 1919 
which have been or will be used on this farm. 





HOW CHILE HANDLES LABOR PROBLEMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The labor condition 
of Chile differs from that of any other country in 
South America; in fact, from most of the countries 
of the world, according to Senor Don C. Munizaga 
Varela, former counselor of the Chilean embassy 
here and one of the Government delegates to the 
International Labor Conference. In discussing the 
matter today he said: 

The labor problem in Chile is simplified by the fact 
that all the workmen are Chileans; they are not a mix- 
ture of various races. We are not troubled with for- 
eign agitators trying to stir up trouble among our 
workers. Furthermore, the President has authority 
under an act passed about six months ago to deport 
from the country any foreigner who might attempt to 
cause disturbance and be dangerous to the country. 
Chile, however, is interested in the labor conference 


being held here, and in order that all countries may * 


benefit alixe from advanced labor legislation there 
must be uniformity, at least in principle, in a large 
number of countries, 


TO ARGUE FOR INCREASED RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved for filing without 
formal hearing Fifteenth Section Application No. 8211, 
filed by the Michigan Central Railroad Co. on behalf 


of non-federal controlled carriers, asking permission to 
file increased rates on lumber from Delray, River 
Rouge, Ecorse, Wyandotte, Sibley, Trenton and West 
Crosse Isle, Mich., to Boston and points taking the 
same rates. In making this announcement the com- 
mission stated that the tariff will serve to correct an 
apparent error. 


COMPLAINTS SCHEDULED FOR HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned complaints for hearing 
as follows: 


No. 10840—St. Johns Cypress Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co. et al. 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, Dec. 10, before Exam- 
iner Money. 

No. 10869—Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. vs. Director 
General, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. Also 
before Examiner Money, Dec. 10. 





INSISTS ON TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


LOUISVILLB, Ky., Nov. 5.—J. S. Thompson, district 
manager at Louisville for the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, for the Louisville division has 
filed a formal complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, thru J. Van Norman, attorney of Louis- 
ville, against Walker D. Hines, director general of 
railroads, and all railroads of the North and South, 
asking establishment of the transit privileges on lum- 
ber which will permit lumber and forest products to 
be stopped at Louisville for yarding, grading, assort- 
ing, drying, dressing and manufacturing, subject to 
reshipment to final destination on basis of the thru 


published rate from original point of shipment ta 
final destination plus a reasonable charge for the 
transit privilege. 

The complaint is based on the fact that. many of 
the small mills in the South have not facilities for 
proper finishing of lumber, or capacity for proper 
manufacturing, sorting and grading of car lot ship- 
ments, and production is not sufficient to enable them 
to handle their output profitably except thru the lar- 
ger centers. It is charged that failure to accord 
Louisville the transit privilege is discriminatory and 
unjust due to the fact that the privilege is granted 
mills at other points that are in competition with 
Louisville, thus working ta the advantage of other 
points over Louisville. 

This fight has been up more than a year, the Louis- 
ville district freight traffic committee having heard 
the case on two or more occasions, and finally re- 
fused to allow the privilege, resulting in the case 
being carried higher. 





MANY CHESTNUT forests in Massachusetts have 
been wiped out and more are marked for the woods- 
man’s ax. A chestnut grove on Ward Hill, on the 
Rayno farm in Franklin, has just been cut off, 
thousands of trees being made into railroad ties. 
In the towns of Northfield and Canterbury, noted 
for their fine growths of chestnuts, the Boston and 
Maine railroad is getting large quantities of ties. 
At the rate cutting is now progressing, in another 
decade the stands of this species in this section 
will be almost cut out. 








CONFERENCE AIMS TO CLARIFY INCOME TAX 


New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 4.—Nearly two hun- 
dred lumbermen gathered here today to discuss 
with Maj. Mason, chief of the timber section of 
the internal revenue department’s income tax bu- 
reau, the forest questionnaire. The attendance in- 
cluded manufacturers of southern pine, cypress 
and hardwoods from Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Alabama and other States. Some of 
them brought their counsel; others their account- 
ants. They came to the morning session promptly, 
stayed to the very end of the afternoon session, 
and most of them are remaining over to attend to- 
morrow’s sessions. This constitutes a noteworthy 
tribute to Maj. Mason and the questionnaire. 

The meeting was held in the Gold Room of the 
Grunewald Hotel. R. M. Rickey, accountant of the 
Southern Pine Association, called it to order and 
introduced J. H. Eddy of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, as temporary chairman. 


Asks for Coéperation of the Industry 


Mr. Eddy, after a brief preliminary talk, intro- 
duced Maj. Mason, who reviewed the evolution of 
the questionnaire and recounted the various steps 
by which close and cordial codperation between the 
lumbermen and the officers of the bureau had been 
brought about. The income tax, he predicted, 
would be with us for many years and Government 
officers and tax payers should work together to 
the end that it may be collected with the least 
possible hardship to business or inconvenience to 
tax payers. 

After describing the questionnaire and its pur- 
pose, Maj. Mason discussed the congressional pro- 
vision for a basis value as of March 1, 1913. The 
timber section had been organized at the sugges- 
tion of representative lumbermen; its work had 
been divided into regions, with a forest valuation 
engineer assigned to each. The tentative ques- 
tionnaire had been submitted to a conference at 
Chicago, then revised and reviewed at a meeting 
in Washington, at which it was decided to hold a 
series of meetings thruout the country, in order 
that the questionnaire might be explained to the 
individual lumbermen. 

Emphasizes Importance of Questionnaire 


While the questionnaire was perhaps complex, 
efforts had been made to simplify it as far as pos- 
sible and to request only such information as was 
absolutely necessary. If the lumbermen were dis- 
posed to feel that filling it out involved a great 
deal of work, they would do well to consider it the 
most important work they could do at this time, 
since the basie valuations fixed as for March 1, 
1913, would be used in auditing their returns for 
the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, as well as for the 
future, those three years not having been audited 
as yet. It would help to solve the problems of 
depreciation, which have been handled in a far 
from uniform way, and which will be revised in 
the interest of equity; of inventory valuing, which 
has not yet been brought to uniformity in the 
lumber industry; and of depletion, the principles 
of which are not yet entirely worked out. 

Finally, the questionnaire enables the lumber- 
man to present his own case from his own point of 
view. It makes possible a prompt and firial deter- 
mination of his tax liability. It will eliminate a 
vast amount of correspondence. 

‘¢From the personal side,’’ he continued, ‘‘ we 
feel that we represent the industry in the bureau, 
in an entirely proper sense. We are not there to 


put anything over, but to see that you are not 
discriminated against and are treated as fairly as 
other tax payers. We are seeking the codperation 
of the industry. While we have our personal opin- 
ions on some things we are striving to keep our 
minds open and want you to help us to learn about 
things.’’ 
New Footing with Respect to Values Needed 


E. T. Allen, representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who is accompanying 
Maj. Mason on his present rounds, spoke briefly. 
‘¢The question of lumber values,’’ he said, ‘‘ must 
be threshed out at this time. It lies at the bottom 
of all the questions between the Government and 
the industry. The precedents set by the revenud 
bureau will probably be followed by all the other 
Government departments and bureaus. A new and 
sound footing with respect to values as of March 1, 
1913, is needed at this time. The one thing to do 
is to get it right and end it. The department is 
giving us a chance to do what we’ve always said 
we wanted to do—to place our cards on the table 
and give the Government full information regard- 
ing our industry. We ought to do it 100 percent 
fully and 100 percent accurately.’’ 

Lumbermen Appreciate Consideration Shown 


H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., who attended the Washington and Chicago 
conferences, complimented Maj. Mason and his 
staff on the fairness and the consideration they had 
shown. He agreed with Mr. Allen that both the 
industry and the individual members thereof should 
make the most of the opportunity to present their 
cases clearly before the department. 

Jesse Andrews, who attended the Washington 
conference as attorney. for some of the lumbermen, 
spoke briefly. 

Capt. J. B. Wood, forest valuation engineer for 
this district, was introduced. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Maj. Mason took charge of the afternoon ses- 
sion on the questionnaire, discussing it item by item, 
under the barrage of questions. His explanation of 
the ‘‘block’’ unit system produced many inquiries 
based upon individual operations. In answer to 
a general inquiry he suggested that the task of 
blocking out one’s timber is largely a matter of 
policy, to be figured out from the viewpoint of a 
valuation engineer rather than from that of its 
effect upon present taxes. ‘‘Don’t think of it as 
just being done for income tax; two other kinds of 
taxation are going to be affected in the long run— 
inheritance and local taxes.’’ 


Special Consideration for Unusual Cases 


In reply to another inquiry he said that a lumber- 
man who thought his case an exceptional one can 
make out an additional and supplemental statement 
thereof if he thinks the questionnaire does not dg 
it justice. The questionnaire should of course be 
filled out as requested, but the ‘‘exceptional’’ case 
will have consideration if it really is exceptional. 
This matter of unusual cases may be taken up at a 
conference to be held in Washington later. 


A Suggestion for Reporting Turpentine 


Replying to a crossfire of questions regarding 
turpentined timber, Maj. Mason said that lumber- 
men who had not made any distinction between tur- 
pentined and virgin timber in earlier returns as of 
March 1, 1913, might open a turpentine account 


apart from timber account if the circumstances 
justified, as a basis for annual reports. Turpentine 
values could be separated from lumber values if 
desired, but the turpentine value’should: be set up 
now, or it might not be claimable later. 
How Valueless Land May Be Reported 

The discussion of land values apart from the tim- 
ber provoked several questions. One was as to 
whether or not an owner who considered a land 
holding valueless when denuded of timber could 
so report it. The answer was in the affirmative, 


. but Maj. Mason suggested that in such case, if the 


denuded land were sold later, the entire proceeds 
would have to be reported as profit. 

The questionnaire soiree got a fairly good start 
this afternoon and will be continued tomorrow. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrtEANS, La., Nov. 5.—This morning’s 
session opened with attendance undiminished. 
Maj. Mason resumed the discussion of the ques- 
tionnaire item by item. Depletion was discussed 
late yesterday and ‘‘physical property’’ account 
was first taken up. He explained that opportunity 
was given to revise past accounts; charges could 
be transferred from expense to capital account 
where previous returns were erroneous. Where 
changes are sought the tax payer should show 
clearly what he actually did in the past, with a 
supplemental statement of changes desired and 
reasons therefor. 

‘*Basis of Depreciation’’ was explained as the 
‘“probable life of the mill as a going concern,’’ to 
be estimated on the basis of the timber owned plus 
that likely to be secured to prolong the life of the 
operation. Many individual cases were presented 
by individual lumbermen for suggestions. A ques- 
tion from Mr. Rickey brought the statement that 
the tax payer is ‘‘permitted to provide for depre- 
ciation in the light of any knowledge he may have 
at this time.’’ Maj. Mason suggested that the 
questionnaire form be followed as closely as possi- 
ble, tho variations were permissible. 

‘*Lumber Inventory’? and method of valuing 
same proved a live topic. Differences of opinion 
developed over the ‘‘flat’’ system, under which 
the same valuation is carried from year to year, 
and the ‘‘cost or market value whichever is lower’’ 
system. Some lumbermen urge a continuance of 
the flat system, which would involve a change of 
regulations. The matter will be taken up at a 
conference in Washington later. Mr. Rickey an- 
nounced that the Southern Pine Association’s cost 
accounting plan for applying valuations by grades 
would be presented for consideration at the con- 
ference. 

Numerous other details were threshed out. The 
survey of the questionnaire was completed about 
noon and the meeting by unanimous vote tendered 
its thanks to Maj. Mason. 

Before adjournment Mr. Gadd announced dates 
and places of the hardwood group meetings ar- 
ranged for, the first to be held here tomorrow. Mr. 
Rickey announced the following tentative schedule 
of Southern Pine group meetings: 

Beaumont, Nov. 24; Alexandria, Nov. 26; Little 
Rock, Dec. 1; Birmingham, Dec. 5; Hattiesburg, 
Dec. 6; New Orleans, Dee. 8. It is understood 
that Capt. Woods, forest valuation engineer for 
this region, will attend these meetings. 
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APPALACHIANS DISCUSS CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Logging Congress Concludes Its Annual —Virile Resolutions Are Passed — Standardization of Methods of 
Boarding Employees Is Urged—A Plea for Co-operation With Labor 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delaye4 in 
transit) 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Appalachian Logging Congress was 
called to order here this morning by Presiaent C. L. 
Babcock, of Maryville, the address of welcome be- 
ing made by Walter Bonham, president of the lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce. He was responded to 
by Malcolm Miller, of the Franklin Foster Lumber 
Co., of Knoxville. E. E. Carter, of Washington, 
D. C., assistant forester of the United States For- 
est Service, then gave a talk on the reforestation 
of cut-over lands in the Appalachians, saying that 
the problem will be properly solved by codrdination 
of effort of the community, the State and the nation. 
Fire protection, he declared, is the first step, as 
burning lessens the value of reforestation. He said 
there was need for a greater Federal appropriation 
for fire protection and reforestation. Mr. Carter’s 
tulk was followed by a very interesting discussion. 
Capt. I. F. Elderedge, assistant district forester, 
told of his experiences in sawmilling overseas, show- 
ing that American methods are twice as efficient as 
those of the French. 


The Resolutions of the Congress 


President Babcock then asked for action on the 
resolutions which were read by Secretary J. C. Kim- 
ball. These resolutions sketch briefly the industrial 
unrest that prevails in the United States and in 
Tennessee especially, the strikers having indicated 
their intention of committing various acts of law- 
lessness, and calling attention to the fact that every 
person and every concern doing business has a 
right to protect his business and property against 
any sort of depredation or unlawful act. They 
also cited the stand taken by Gov. A. H. Roberts, 
of Tennessee, who in a public address declared 
himself opposed to all acts of violence and an- 
nounced his intention to use the machinery of the 
law to protect every person and business organiza- 
tion from such acts. The resolutions, which were 
carried unanimously, commended the plan of the 
governor and pledged him individual and united 
support in carrying out the plan of action advo- 
cated by him. 

The whole party tonight attended the theater 
as guests of the local iumbermen. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 31.—As a preliminary 
to today’s sessions of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, on invitation a large number of mem- 
bers visited the plant of the Oliver Tractor Co. to 
witness a demonstration of its tractor. In the 
presence of the visitors the tractor was put thru 
many ‘‘stunts’’ with a view to demonstrating its 
adaptability to logging. 

The second day’s sessions of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress were more largely attended than 
was the first, and the discussions, dealing with 
subjects of vital importance, were lively and inter- 
esting. The first subject considered was that of 
boarding men and the discussion was started with 
the reading of a letter and questionnaire sent out 
by a committee appointed by a former congress 
and consisting of P. L. Winchester, chairman; 
E. A. Gaskill and W. T. Latham. 


Discuss Methods of Charging for Board 


This letter stated that many of the logging op- 
erators had been paying their men a wage and fur- 
nishing free board, but for various reasons this 
practice seemed impracticable and it was desired 
to have the members of the organization express 
themselves as to the desirability of furnishing free 
board. The questions included in the questionnaire 
were as follows: 

Do you pay your men a wage and board them? Do 
you charge them board? Would you be in favor of all 
operators paying a wege and charging board? Would 
you lend such a movement your coéperation? What 
board should be charged per day? How should the 
wages be arranged to suit a change from no charge to 
a charge for board? What suggestion have you to make 
on camp menus? Would be glad to have you go into 
detail. If operators generally favor charging board, 
will you be represented at the next meeting of the 
congress so that we may go into it united, on a fixed 
date? If these questions do not cover all your thoughts 
on this subject, would you please make further sugges- 
tions, attaching the letter to this questionnaire? 

_A number of members had returned the ques- 
tionnaires, and while methods of handling the men 
varied, the prevailing sentiment appeared to be in 
favor of charging for board; of course increasing 
wages to offset the cost of board where such in- 
creases had not already been made by those now 
charging for board. 

After the reading of the letter and questionnaire, 
President Babcock called upon Capt. R. C. Staebner 








to tell something of his experience in sawmilling 
overseas. Capt. Staebner said that at the begin- 
ning of war sawmill operations nobody realized 
how much lumber would be needed, but after many 
estimates that of 450,000,000 feet was reached, and 
a force of 20,000 was engaged in getting it out. 
The captain then told in a personal and intimate 
manner of operations already described by other 
members of the 20th Engineers (Forest) in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Capt. Staebner’s talk was heard with interest 
and many questions from his hearers enabled him 
to give them a very definite notion of what war con- 
ditions were and how they were met. 

President Babcock at this stage named the nomi- 
nating committee as follows, and asked that it be 
prepared to report at the afternoon session: Her- 
bert T. Halt, or Knoxville; W. T. Latham, Andrews, 
N. C.; L. D. Gasteiger, Braemar, Tenn.; E. O. 
Gaskill and George Delaney, Williamsburg, Ky. 

Following the appointing of the nominating com- 
mittee President Babcock said that, inasmuch as a 
problem before operators is that of counteracting 
radical propaganda, he asked 8S. Rowe to tell 
about the work of the Stevens-Davis bureau in this 
direction. The speaker explained that his plan 
included the sending to employees of small cards 
setting down sound economic doctrines and promot- 
ing optimistic tendencies. 

Referring to a discussion of machinery and 
methods at the Asheville meeting, President Bab- 
cock asked E. J. Wilkie, of the Bucyrus Co., to 
tell about the use of rotary steam shovels in build- 
ing log roads. Mr. Wilkie explained that his com- 
pany is building a self-propelling steam shovel 
suitable for this kind of work. 

Secretary Kimball then read a letter from former 
President W. B. Townsend, who was unable to be 
present, in which the writer reviewed the work 
of the congress and urged its continuance on a 
larger scale: 

‘*Our Business’’ 


L. D. Gasteiger then was asked to talk on ‘‘Our 
Business’’ and spoke as follows: 


To establish any successful industrial enterprise 
capital must be put to work by men of industry, fitness 
and capacity. urs is an open business. Anyone can 
go into it and if anyone believes there are fabulous 
profits in it he is welcome to try it for himself. If 
anyone envies us he may cast his lot with us. If he 
fails he will at least have learned his lesson and will 
respect our enterprise. There seems to be a growing 
attitude of opposition to business; a feeling that no 
risks are involved, no calamities befall. If we lose we 
are charged with mismanagement. If we gain some 
outside class feels it should have a share of the profits. 
If employees want a share in profits let them also share 
in losses, They, too, are privileged to establish a 
business and take the chances. Our business is to 
organize that we may be of service to each other. No 
great business, nor small for that matter, ever suc- 
ceeded unless its foundation was built on a service. 
Our advertisement must be of service to those who buy 
our goods; our factories of service to the workers: 
our products of service to the country ; our thoughts of 
service to each other. If we take a large banking 
institution, for example, we can-see in how many ways 
it renders service, sometimes free; but this service 
usually pays in the end. Your business and my busi- 
ness may be of service to each other in procuring legis- 
lative protection, in securing a fair price for our 
products, in resisting unjust encroachmnets of organ- 
ized workers and maintaining an open shop, in view of 
pending organization in southern mills. 

Our business will not suffer by the meeting of its 
representatives here. Sometimes we think the other 
fellow uses unfair methods, but when we associate 
with and learn to know him, we find him to be just 
like ourselves—trying to make both ends meet. 

Class legislation, when it adversely affects us, we 
must fight. I believe when Congress passed the Adam- 
son 8-hour law for railroad workers it stirred up some- 
thing in this country that will cause trouble for years 
—labor unrest. The headquarters for every strike is 
getting to be Washington, D. C. Politicians in Wash- 
ington are largely responsible for the waving of the 
red flag. Let us stand together, codperate in our busi- 
ness and the results will be greater than any of us 
expect. In our business we should advocate codpera- 
tion, the open shop, giving to each citizen the right to 
earn a living—one flag—the Stars and Stripes, which 
contain enough red to satisfy any liberty loving citizen. 


Industrial Democracy Discussed 


The chairman next asked J. R. Williams, of Knox- 
ville, to tell about the adoption of ‘‘ Industrial 
Democracy’’ by the American Zine Co., and Mr. 
Williams outlined the methods as already explained 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said also that 
= Consolidation Coal Co. is considering its adop- 
ion. 

John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va., urged the impor- 
tance of remedying the present unsatisfactory la- 
bor situation and sketched over present conditions 
caused by the high cost of living and the labor un- 
rest and declared that as quickly as costs rise labor 
disputes are created. He believed that the best 
method by which to overcome this unrest would be 


by the adoption of the industrial democracy plan 
in the various operations. He declared: 

Men want to be asked, to be consulted, to have an 
opportunity to express their ideas, to have a part in 
deciding the problems of industry, to be treated as men 
among men, to be catered to if you will, to be made 
to feel that they are real and necessary parts of the 
organization and that their work is appreciated. Then 
should they not have some voice and part in the carry- 
ing on of industry? If we make them see that their 
good efforts, producing the proper results, will be 
properly rewarded, we will at once create that stimulus 
of effort now so much needed. We must be just with 
ourselves and with the laborer. To pay the same wage 
for inefficiency as we pay for efficiency is an economic 
crime. The problem is to adjust this in our specific 
game on the unit of production. It may seem almost 
an impossibility, but we must make a start on the 
problem. We anticipate that the wastage in our de- 

artment is greater than in any other part of the 
usiness. 

Mr. Raine then went into the problem of the 
logging end of the business and discussed the pos- 
sibilities for greater efficiency on the part of both 
employers and employees, and pointed out 
where the greatest losses occurred. He _ Te 
iterated that to overcome these conditions 
the adoption of industrial democracy must 
come to pass. ‘*You say it can not be done,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that it is too idealistic, too theoretical. 
But this is the day of new things, the old order is 
passing and a new day is at hand. We must im- 
prove, we must change, we must experiment, we 
must attempt to make real any new vision, else we 
will be swamped by the new and onrushing order.’’ 


W. T. Latham, president of the Andrews Manu- 
facturing Co., Andrews, N. C., was asked by the 
president to tell about his cost system. In re- 
sponse Mr. Latham read from his charts, explaining 
his method. 


Mr. Latham was followed by George Delaney, of 
the Kentucky Hardwood Co., Williamsburg, Ky., 
who explained his method. An interesting item in 
Mr. Latham’s sheet was that of board for men. He 
showed that he was charging 25.2 cents for meals 
that cost 31.6 cents and was losing $500 a month 
on board alone. 


This closed the morning session. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon session the nomi- 
nating committee reported as follows: 

President—W. T. Latham, Andrews Manufacturing 
Co., Andrews, N. C. 


Vice president—John Raine, Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Raineville, W. Va. 


Executive committee—Capt. L. O. Griffith, Broad 
River Lumber Co., Stockhouse, N. C.; BE. A. Gaskill, 
Suncrest Lumber Co., Sunburst, N. C.; C. L. Babcock, 
Babcock Land & Lumber Co., Maryville, Tenn.; H. G. 
Young, Wilderness Lumber Co., Nallen, W. Va.; M. W. 
Stark, American Lumber & Column Co., St. Albans, W. 
Va.; Capt. R. C. Staebner, Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn.; George Delanev, Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Williamsburg, Ky.; C. S. Badgett, Canton, N. C.; 
L. D. Gasteiger, Pittsburg Lumber Co., Braemer, Tenn. ; 
Park Vestal, Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; George L. Wood, Montvale Lumber 
Co., Montvale, N. C.; Grant Lucas; Louis Carr, Carr 
Lumber Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C.; John Shea, Shea 
Bros., Knoxville, Tenn.; Nat Gennett, Franklin, N. C. 

The nominees were elected unanimously. The 
committee recommended that Secretary J. C. Kim- 
ball continue work until further action was taken 
and it was so ordered. 


Edwin A. Gaskill next discussed logging some- 
what in detail. His conclusions were, after many 
years’ experience, that ‘‘there is no question as 
to whether you must have teams or skidders; you 
must have both.’’ Referring to the board ques- 
tion, Mr. Gaskill urged the importance of uniform- 
ity of practice. 

The president called upon supply men to explain 
conditions of supply. Most of them said no lower 
prices are likely and prompt purchase of supplies 
is advisable. 

Lewis Doster, of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
urged getting closer to labor, telling of Colonel 
Brice Disque’s work on the Pacific coast. S. T.. 
Chapman, of Asheville, N. C., urged conservation 
and closer utilization of timber, referring to a 
statement that hardwood supply would be exhausted 
in sixteen years. Lewis Doster objected to such 
statements and cited experience to show that States 
long ago said to be ‘‘cut out’’ are still large pro- 
ducers. 

W. T. Latham, the newly elected president, was 
ushered to the chair. President Latham said he 
appreciated the honor conferred upon him and asked 
for the support of all members. The Chair also 
urged the settlement of the question of employing 
a@ permanent secretary. 

On motion it was resolved that a committee of 
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three from among the executive board be appointed 
to act with the president in the matter of employ- 
ing a permanent paid secretary to devote his whole 
time to the work. President Latham appointed 
L. O. Griffith, George Delaney and Edwin A. Gaskill 
on that committee. 

The question of board then was taken up and 
finally the following committee was appointed to 


decide by majority vote what the. practice of all 
members of the congress should be: C. L. Babcock, 
chairman; Leslie Brooks, C. 8. Badgett, L. 0. Grif- 
fith and Edwin A. Gaskill. 

The congress then adjourned. 


BANQUET 
Local lumbermen provided automobiles to take 


members of the congress and. guests to Whittle 
Spring Hotel, a few miles out of Knoxville, where 
a banquet was served. Features of the occasion 
were a song, ‘‘The End of a Perfect Day,’’ by Ed- 
win A. Gaskill, and an Irish melody by. George De- 
laney. Riley Wilson responded in a humorous 
manner to the toast ‘‘To Water,’’ and others spoke 
briefly. 





SOUTHERN SALESMEN HOLD LIVELY MEETING 


LoUuISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—Twenty-one pine sales- 
men and pine dealers were present at a meeting of 
District No. 8, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, at the Seelbach Hotel, Oct. 31. The 
meeting followed an excellent dinner. A liver 
bunch is seldom found anywhere than was gathered 
at this table, there being a number of real ‘‘kid- 
ders’’ present, and everyone was in a happy frame 
of mind. 

The meeting was presided over by A. C. Long, 
jr., of Louisville, president of the division; while 
W. C. Ballard, Louisville, took down the record. 
In addition to following the prearranged program 
a number of interesting discussions were heard on 
general topics, lumbermen and salesmen taking 
each other to task on various deficiencies, the re- 
tailers being ‘‘panned’’ for not developing cer- 
tain business, the mills for failure to fill certain 
demand, and the salesmen for being merely order 


takers. 
Experts’ Opinions 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, and L. R. Putman, advertising 
manager for that organization, had planned to be 
present but were unable to come. However, papers 
were forwarded and read at the meeting. 

Nat Wolfe read Mr. Rhodes’ paper, which cov- 
ered nearly thirty pages of typewritten matter, 
under the general heading ‘‘ Activities of the South- 
ern Pine, Association.’’? In this Mr. Rhodes went 
back to the organization of the association and re- 
lated what it was doing back in 1915 and what it 
has been doing in 1919, along with what it expects 
to, do in creating an even better market for pine. 
The paper covered production, selling, advertising, 
publicity, building, export and domestic outlook, 
exhibits, and almost everything. Plans for de- 
veloping export trade, and exhibits of pine products 
in Paris; State fair exhibits; wood block paving; 
heavy construction timbers; engineering methods, 
cost accounting methods, and general service of 
the organization for members, salesmen, retailers 
and consumers were discussed. 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana retailers’ association, 
made a talk under the general heading ‘‘ How Can 
the Salesmen Help the Retailer?’’ in which he 
scored the salesmen who is a mere order taker, who 
places the order in the mail and then forgets all 
about it. He claimed that the salesman must keep 
up with his orders, and see that the customer se- 
cures service or know why the merchandise is not 
shipped. He discussed relations between sales- 
man and dealer, and how the salesman could better 
approach the dealer. He called attention to the 
wise salesman who withdraws from the dealer’s 
office when he finds him busy with a customer, and 
calls back when he isn’t busy. 


The Housing Shortage Problem 


Alfred Struck, of the Alfred Struck Co., Louis- 
ville, discussed building operations, locally and 
thruout the country, saying that three years ago 
Louisville had 3,000 vacant houses and thirty-eight 
vacant factories, while today the city is short 5,000 
homes and there is not a vacant factory building 
for rent in the city. He said that he believed 
that the country as a whole was short nearly 
one million homes. He discussed the work of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce in building 
residences to take care of the housing proposition, 
and how he had investigated this matter for the 
Louisville Board of Trade. Mr. Struck said that 
one of the advantages of the home owner was that 
such men were not anarchists, bolshevists, or any of 
the other line of objectionable ‘‘ists,’’ and a bet- 
ter class of citizens. From what he had heard he 
was of the opinion that the union leaders discour- 
age union men in owning their own homes, as such 
men are not willing to throw up their jobs and 
leave a city when a strike is called. 


Codperation and Publicity 


C. E. Klumb, of Jackson, Miss., sales manager 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., made a few remarks 
concerning the work of the salesmen and the need 
of codperation by the salesmen with the manufac- 
turer and dealer and the association sb that all 
parties would receive attention. 

C. M. Hanger, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, read a paper by L. R. Putman, adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Asosciation, 
dealing with advertising and publicity methods, 


methods of disposing of short length material, and 
various other matters, under the general heading 
‘“ Advertising Makes Selling Easier.’’ 

President A. C. Long, jr., made a short report 
of the meeting of the district presidents of the pine 
salesmen’s organization at Memphis in September, 
along with the executive committee of the or- 
ganization. 

Exploiting the Silo 


W. C. Curry, manager of the silo department of 
the Alfred Struck Co., Louisville, discussed silo 
material and the attitude of the Southern Pine 
Association in taking care of dealer requirements 
in this connection. He said: 


We've been after a silo grade for years and I’ve just 
learned that a silo grading rule has been added to the 
rule book, altho I have no official notice of it, tho I’m 
a member of the materials committee of the National 
Association of Silo Manufacturers. A certain sales 
manager has just advised me that he had sold 500,000 
feet of No. 1 common pine to a silo manufacturer, and 
believe me I want to find out where that man is lo- 
cated, as we are going to get a lot of business either 
this year or a few years hence, as No. 1 common pine 
will never make a satisfactory silo. 

Getting the right sort of silo grades has long been a 
hard matter. If we get what we want we have to go 
to the mills and take it away from ’em, as they won’t 
put out the grades. The mills should put out standard 
grades that every retailer can stock on. If the re- 
tailers carry the staves in stock the dealer can supply 
the parts, but the retailer can’t afford to carry many 
complete silos in stock, especially in diameters from 
ten to eighteen feet, and in lengths from 20 to 40 feet. 
A good many sizes could be eliminated. 

In some sections of the country dealers are having 
trouble in selling two and three-piece staves, using 10- 
foot lengths. We have created a demand for the 
shorter lengths by arranging a series of discounts, and, 
believe me, there is many a farmer who will take a 
two or three-piece stave if the price is 5 percent lower 
than the one-piece. During the last two years we have 
remedied this situation materially thru the discount 
plan. However, we would much prefer seeing all re- 
tailers carry standard stave stocks and putting up the 


EMPLOYS WOMAN WELFARE WORKER 


Excuo, Wis., Nov. 4.—In line with the progres- 
sive policy manifested in all departments of its 
business, the Chas. W. Fish Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, has employed a welfare 
worker, in the person of Miss Elizabeth Cornish, 
who has just begun her work among the employees 








ELIZABETH CORNISH, ELCHO, WIS. ; 


In Charge of Welfare Work for the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co. 


of the company. Her work is broad in its scope, 
looking to the general betterment of conditions 
among the employees. She will give particular at- 
tention to the welfare of the families of employees, 
looking after the health of the children in the 
schools, and will see that the men in the woods 
have all necessary medical attention and are fur- 
nished with reading matter etc. Miss Cornish is 
well equipped for her work, having been employed 
as city nurse and welfare worker at Antigo, Wis., 
for a number of years. 


silos, as it is an expensive problem to go away up in 
the country and install a silo. We would rather sell 
the parts upon which we control patents than the full 
silo. That day is now in sight as a result of the South- 
ern Pine Association having taken up the matter of 
grades. 

Mr. Curry was asked just why some farmers fail 
to paint or take care of silos. He replied: ‘‘ You 
will generally find the fellow who does not take care 
of his silo also leaving his implements out in the 
fence corner from one year to the next. We have 
one silo in Shelby County that went many years 
before it was painted, but it is as good today as a 
new one, as the owner always drove his hoops down, 
He also carried his implements in a shed.’’ 


Retrospect and Prospect 


The evening closed with a semi-humorous paper 
by J. Crow Taylor, secretary of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, under the head- 
ing ‘‘Changes in Lumber Merchandising Methods 
During the Past Twenty Years.’’ Mr. Taylor dis- 
cussed his coming to Louisville from St. Louis 
twenty years ago, what he found in Louis- 
ville, and what he left in St. Louis; how 
the pine mill was selling lumber thru commis- 
sion merchants and how it generally got less for a 
ear of pine than the freight charges alone are to- 
day. He discussed the great growth of the pine 
industry and how the wood is now used in every 
industry and all over the world, and how the pine 
association has advertised and codperated to pro- 
duce material needed for all purposes. 

This meeting was one of the livest and best the 
organization has held, and from the interest shown 
in the proceedings these meetings should prove 
of considerable advantage to salesmen, mill men 
and jobbers and retailers, as they bring out weak- 
nesses in present systems of producing and dis- 
tributing. 


NATION’S FOREST POLICY IS BIG ISSUE 


Syracusz, N. Y., Nov. 4—The New York State 
Forestry Conference, to be held at the Hotel 
Onondaga in this city on Nov. 11, promises to be 
an event of unusual and far reaching importance, 
exerting a very marked influence upon the future 
forest policy of the nation. The principal speaker 
is to be Lieut. Col. Henry 8. Graves, chief of the 
United States Forest Service. His address will be 
preceded by a general discussion led by selected 
representatives of the State retail and wholesale 
lumber dealers’ associations, and followed by an- 
other discussion, led by Dean Hugh P. Baker, of 
the New York State College of Forestry, on behalf 
of the professional foresters of the State, and by 
Frank L. Moore, paper manufacturer and chair- 
man of the forestry committee of the American 
Pulp & Paper Association, on behalf of the Em- 
pire State Forest Products Association and the 
timberland owners of the State of New York in 
general. Oe ele 

The importance of the conference is indicated 

by the fact that the date was changed to permit 
the attendance of delegates to the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, which is to meet in New York 
on the date originally set-—Nov. 13. Many members 
of this big national association of pulp wood users 
are expected to be present. : 
- The conference will include radically differing 
elements. Particularly is this true with regard to 
Col. Graves’ proposal to make the reforestation of 
cut-over lands mandatory upon the lumbermen. 
Even the foresters of New York State have come 
out in open opposition to this phase of the Graves 
policy, and their spokesman at the conference will 
declare their opposition in Col. Graves’ presence, 
as has previously been done before his accredited 
representative. Hope is entertained that a repudi- 
ation of this proposal may be obtained from Col. 
Graves, for the forestry profession of New York 
State and New England is strongly opposed to it. 
‘¢ Will Col. Graves back down and admit that he was 
wrong in demanding reforestation as mandatory 
upon lumbermen at their own expense?’’ is a ques- 
tion asked wherever the conference is discussed. 
It is known that Dean Baker, as spokesman for 
the foresters, will declare against mandatory refor- 
estation being imposed upon lumbermen and pulp 
wood cutters. 

At the evening session there will be an address 
by a speaker, as yet unannounced, upon the broad- 
er aspects of the forestry program from the business 
man’s standpoint. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Dates and Places for Thirty-seven Conferences Are Determined—Manufacturers, Retailers, Coopers, Foresters 
and Waterways Sponsors Announce Their Plans 


Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 11—Special Forestry Conference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 11-13—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 

Noy. 12-13—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual, 
Nov. 138—Empire State Forest Products Association, 

Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
Nov. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
8. C. Monthly meeting. 
15—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual. 
Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 
Nov. 19—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan meeting, South- 
western District, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La, 
Nov. 19—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La. Monthly meeting. 
28-——-Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 
2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 
9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 
. 9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Dec, 10-11—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
13—-Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Dec. 18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
2—Lumber Section, Toronto Board of Trade, Toronto, 
Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Ont. Annual, 
Jan, 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 
16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Wash. Annual, 
Jan. 19-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 
19-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual, 
Jan, 20-22—Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 
21—New York State Forestry Association, 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual, 
Jan, 21-22-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 
Annual. 
Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
Jan. 28-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 
ada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. Annual. 
Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
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turers’ Association. Annual. 
Jan. 80—West Coast. Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


March 1-183—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual, ; 


PREPARING FOR BIG MEETINGS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association, held here Oct. 30, Harry J. Meyers, 
Bethlehem, Henry Palmer, Langhorne, and J. Fred- 
erick Martin, Philadelphia, were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Martin was also appointed chairman of 
a governmental relations committee. C. Frank 
Williamson, Media, J. Watson Craft, Ambler, and 
Mr. Marting were appointed delegates to the con- 
vention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, at Charleston, 8. C., this month. The 
J. H. Coombs Lumber Co., of Wildwood, N. J., 
was elected to membership. 


The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association is 
preparing for a big time at its meeting on Friday 
night of this week, and more or less of the pro- 
gram is to be a surprise. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN DATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 4.—The dates for the 
monthly open competition plan meetings of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
for November, as announced by F. R. Gadd, man- 
ager of statistics, are: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Hotel Sinton, Nov. 11; Memphis, 
Hotel Gayoso, Nov. 14; Alexandria, La., Hotel Bentley, 
Nov. 19; Jackson, Miss., Edwards Hotel, Nov. 21; 
Little Rock, Ark., Hotel Marion, Nov. 26. 

The recent heavy rains have seriously impaired 
the logging outlook, according to the members of 
the commercial rotary veneer department of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 








who attended the monthly meeting held in Mem- 
phis today. 

It developed during the discussion that, while 
the veneer men are able to produce stock in some- 
thing like normal quantities, by virtue of the logs 
they had arranged for before the rains came, it is 
equally certain that they will have difficulty a little 
later in taking care of orders for the reason that 
they are facing the most acute shortage of logs in 
their history for this time of the year. 


_~ 


COOPERAGE MEN ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—Secretary V. W. Krafft, 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
has been sending out to members copies of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the association, 
which will be held in New Orleans Nov. 10-12. The 
first day will be given over to meetings of the 
executive committee, but all members are urged to 
be present during the three days of the convention, 
so that they can meet their friends and transact 
personal business on the first day and devote the 
other two days to the association work and meetings. 

The remainder of the program follows: 

General Session 
10:00 a. m. 

President’s address. 

Treasurer’s report, 

Secretary’s report. 

Membership committee report. 

Report of special committees. 

DISCUSSION 

“Where do we go from here?” 

Trade Mark. 

Report of delegates to International Trade Confer- 
ence. 





6:30 p. m. 
The St. Charles 
Dinner, also entertainment provided by New Orleans 
friends!!! All invited. 
Wednesday, Nov. 12 
10:00 a. m. 
Slack cooperage stock group meeting, F. Grismore 
presiding. 
Tight stave and heading group meeting, Charles Hud- 
son presiding. 
Butter tub group meeting, N. A. Kennedy presiding. 
2:00 p. m. 
Slack hoop group meeting, P. W. Hick presiding. 
Tight coopers’ group meeting, Walker L. Wellford 
presiding. 
Slack coopers’ group meeting, E. Schaperkotter pre- 
siding. 
4:00 p. m. 


Pine heading group meeting, W. G. Nichols presiding. 
Second hand barrel group meeting. 
5:00 p. m. 
Executive committee meeting. 
In addition to subjects presented at the general ses- 
sion, matters of importance to each respective group 
will be discussed at group meetings. 





CALIFORNIAN DEALERS SET DATE 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 1.—The details for 
the holding of the annual convention of the South- 
ern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
have been concluded, the decision being to hold 
the meeting in this city at the Hotel Clark, Nov. 15. 
There will be no special program, but there will 
be the usual talks in the afternoon and evening, 
with the regular election of officers. 
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CANADIAN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 3.—Announcement has 
come from Seeretary-treasurer Fred H. Lamar, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, that 
the annual convention of that organization will be 
held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, this city, on 
Jan. 28, 29 and 30. While at present plans for the 
program are in the contemplative stage it is ex- 
pected that some well known speakers will be se- 
cured and that the presentation of subjects will be 
of an educational nature for retailers. There will 
also be held an exhibition of lumber products and 
other building commodities handled by the retail 
trade. 





PLANS FOR HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 4.—Elaborate arrange- 
ments are being made by officials of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the sec- 
ond annual, which will be held at the Hotel Chisca, 
»Memphis, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 16-17, ac- 
—T to John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager. 

aid he: 


Indications are that every member of the associa- 
tion will be present at the annual and that there will 
be a large number of visiting lumbermen who are not 
now identified with this organization. We are arrang- 
ing an attractive program and feel confident that the 
momentum that has been given to the association by 
its successes during the year will be sufficient to brin 
= unusual number of lumbermen to Memphis at tha 

me. 


All hardwood lumber manufacturers are invited 
to attend, according to Mr. Pritchard, and he 
expressed himself this afternoon as anxious that 
every hardwood lumber manufacturer should keep 
Dec. 16-17 prominently before him. 


-~ 


DATE FOR ANNUAL CHOSEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 4.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association will take place in this city Dee. 2. At 
the association’s monthly meeting at the West 
Hotel today the plans for the meeting were en- 
trusted to the regular program committee, con- 
sisting of Arthur H. Barnard, chairman; H. 
Booraem and Arthur Jarvis of Eau Claire, Wis. 
No other business of importance was transacted. 





DATES FOR CANADIAN CONVENTIONS 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 3.—A number of annual 
meetings of lumber associations and their affi- 
liated organizations will be held here early next 
year, including the lumber section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, which will meet in the Board of 
Trade Chambers on Jan. 2; the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau (Inc.), which will meet Jan. 9; and 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
will also mect on Jan. 9. 





FORESTERS SET TENTATIVE DATE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The annual meeting 
of the New York State Forestry Association will be 
held in Albany on Jan. 21 at the Hotel Ten Eyck, 
according to Secretary-treasurer J. R. Simmons, 
altho Mr. Simmons says that the place and time 
have been tentatively selected. Full and complete 
details of the meeting will be definitely arranged 
following the next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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SOUTHERN SASH AND DOOR ANNUAL 

ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 3.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held in this city at the Pied- 
mont Hotel on Nov. 12 and 13, the board of direc- 
tors to meet at 10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, followed 
at 12 o’clock by the opening session of the conven- 
tion. 

In his announcement Secretary C. B. Harman 
says: 

It is hoped that each member will lay aside all 
other business and be present at the annual meeting. 
Officers will be elected for next year, the matter of 
making the association larger and extending the work 
will be discussed and other important matters affect- 
ing the industry will also come up. It is very im- 
portant that we have a large attendance at this meet- 
ing so that we may have a full expression from the 


majority and so that we may get the very best from 
our efforts. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS SET DATE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—While plans are 
not completed, Secretary J. F. Martin of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumberman’s Association (Inec.) advises 
that the annual convention of his organization will 
be held here on Jan, 28-29 and most probably at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 





WATERWAYS SPONSORS TO MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Announcement is 
being sent out of the fifteenth convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, to be held 
Dec. 9-10-11 at the New Willard Hotel in this city. 
The purposes of the convention will be to decide 
upon specific provisions to be included in the leg- 
islation needed to protect and develop water trans- 
portation and to secure codperation between rail- 
ways and waterways. There will be few formal 
addresses except at the banquet and practically 
the whole time will be given to discussions and de- 
cisions regarding questions that are of vital im- 
portance to every community and practically every 
citizen of the United States. 





TO DISCUSS SHINGLE TRADE BETTERMENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 1.—Altho the program is 
not completed, it has been decided that the third 
annual session of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress 
will be held here at the Washington Hotel on Dec. 
10-11. A number of speakers of national repute 
will be on the program and in addition there will be 
a service exhibit showing what the shingle manu- 
facturers are doing in the way of extensive mer- 
chandising. A special invitation is being extended 
to lumber dealers everywhere and to eastern shingle 
distributers, providing an opportunity for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers to meet on com- 
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mon ground and discuss ways and means of better- 
ing the shingle industry. 


~. 


OHIOANS TO VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS 


Dayton, Ou10, Nov. 3.—Plans have been con- 
summated whereby the members of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers will make one of 
their annual tours thru the South, it being the in- 
tention to start from Dayton about the middle of 
January, shortly after the annual convention of 
the organization. The itinerary as proposed will 
include visits to St. Louis and thru Arkansas to 
Shreveport, La., then to Houston and Galveston, 
Tex., over to New Orleans and from there to Chat- 
tanooga and back to Cincinnati. Numerous mills 





will be visited on the trip and the visitors will be 
given opportunity to witness the manufacture of 
both long and shortleaf southern pine and cypress. 

Retail dealers of other States are invited to join 
the Ohioans and for further information should ad- ’ 
dress D. R. Winn, care of the Winn Cypress Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





I wish there were more publica- 
tions as sane as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. — J. E. MclJilton, 
Fisher, II]. 








ANNUAL OF WEST COAST ASSOCIATION 


SeaTTLE, WasuH., Nov. 1.—According to an- 
nouncement from the offices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the annual meeting of 
the organization will be held, according to the con- 
stitution and bylaws, on the last Friday in January, 
or Jan. 30. No definite plans have yet been made 
for the meeting. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS’ ANNUAL 

Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 1—W. B. W. Armstrong, 
secretary of the British Columbia Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the annual business 
meeting for the election of officers for 1920 will 
be held on Jan. 15. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN BRIEF 


REPORTS ON STORAGE HEARING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—A special meeting of 
Division F (wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis was held today to hear the re- 
port of the committee that went to Washington to 
attend the conference between lumbermen and offi- 
cials of the Railroad Administration to protest 
against the enforcement of the storage charge of 
$10 a day. The committee was composed of G. R. 
Gloor, Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., chairman of 
the division; F. J. Riefling, president George W. 
Miles Timber & Lumber Co.; and E. E. Eversull, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis. Mr. Eversull out- 
lmed the testimony that had been given at the 
hearing. Speaking of the handling of the case, 
Mr. Eversull said: ‘‘I believe that the case as far 
as Mr. Davies (J. E. Davies, attorney for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors) 
is concerned was handled so that it could not have 
been improved upon by anybody.’’ 


—_— 


ECONOMIC TRUTH KILLS RADICALISM 


OsHKosH, WIs., Nov. 3.—The Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
making especial efforts to combat the influence of 
radicalism, by a system of instructing men in the 
employ of its individual members. A series of 
posters, duplicates of advertisements in the Chi- 
cago Journal, are being sent to the members to be 
posted on bulletin boards. These advertisements 
call attention to the fact that usually the most 
radical agitators are those who have nothing to 
lose, that they are men’ who have no fixed responsi- 
bility and whose activities are caused more by de- 
sire to make an easy penny than for the actual 
welfare of the workman. 

In addition to those posters, letters are given 
out with the payroll envelopes in which similar 
subjects are treated. It is also proposed to have 
good speakers visit some of the places and give 
addresses, that the workmen may be assured that 
the employer is a far better friend to them than 
the professional agitator or business agent, and 
warning against the propaganda of the I. W. W., 
the Bolshevists and other radical elements. 





—_—on 


BOX MAKERS SHOW NEW VIGOR 


BautTiImMorE, Mp., Nov. 3.—With the meeting of 
the Box Chapter of the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia last 
Wednesday, there may be said to have been in- 
augurated a new period in the history of the large 
organization, for it was the first time that the 
chapter had come together. It was decided at this 
meeting to hold monthly sessions of the chapter, 
every third month, however, being omitted so as to 
allow for the quarterly meeting of the full asso- 
ciation, 

The greater part of the session last Wednesday 
was devoted to a discussion of the matter of cost, 
concerning which the box makers in the past were 
not always as well informed as they should have 
been. This is strikingly indicated by individual 
experiences. For some time conditions in the trade 
as to the relation between cost and selling price 
have been far from satisfactory, one of the con- 
cerns having gone thru the experience of not get- 
ting back the money actually put into the boxes, 
while the margins of others were far too scant. 

To keep informed all the time it was decided 
to issue cost reports, probably every month or even 
oftener, and Frank 8. Kugler, of the George W. 
Kugler & Sons Co., of Philadelphia; W. C. Coles, 
of the C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden, N. J., and 
H. D. Dreyer, jr., of H. D. Dreyer & Co., of Balti- 
more, were named a committee to work up a form 
for these reports. 

President W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, called the 
meeting to order and C. W. Nichols, Philadelphia, 
presided in the absence of the vice president of the 
chapter. 


The meetings of the chapter will probably be 
held alternately at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
as the two chief centers of the industry. 

The next quarterly meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Box & Shook association will take place 
on Nov. 12 at Baltimore, and in all probability the 
Emerson Hotel will be chosen as the place of the 
session. It is expected that various matters of 
much interest to the trade will come up for consid- 
eration, 





CALIFORNIAN QUESTIONNAIRE MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 1—A conference 
of California pine and redwood manufacturers was 
held here recently under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association and the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
at which Maj. D. T. Mason of the timber section 
and other Treasury Department officials discussed 
the forest industries questionnaire and answered 
the questions propounded by the lumbermen. E. A. 
Selfridge acted as chairman. Maj. Mason delivered 
a lengthy address at the first session giving in min- 
ute detail the purpose of the questionnaire and how 
it should be answered properly by the lumbermen. 
At the conclusion of his address he was given a vote 
of thanks for his masterly presentation. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB IN ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 4.—One of the best ses- 
sions of many months was that of the Louisville 
lumbermen attending the annual meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, at the Seelbach Hotel, 
last night, this marking the close of eleven years 
of steady progress by a club that has become well 
known thruout the hardwood lumber industry. The 
organization is taking up the new year’s work with 
the youngest and livest officers that it has ever 
elected, but who are men who have done things 
and who know the hardwood trade from the tree in 
the forest to finished commercial products. 

Officers were elected shortly after the big annual 
dinner, which was followed by reading of the min- 
utes, and a short sketch of the work of the body 
during the year. A. E, Norman, jr., retiring presi- 
dent, who had been in the chair two years, briefly 
told of the high lights on the year’s work. 

The new officers are: 

President—W. W. Day. 

Vice president—Harry Kline. 

Treasurer—Norman W. Willis. 

Secretary—A. A. Egle (re@lected). 

A good deal of interest was manifested in the 
election returns which were coming in during the 
meeting, and which incidentally were favorably 
received by a considerable majority of those pres- 
ent. 

The forestry questionnaire was one of the live 
topics of the evening, members discussing the atti- 
tude of Washington in this connection, and the 
work that is being done in an effort to secure sta- 
tistics on the subject. 

Interesting market discussions were heard in 
which members laid their cards on the table, dis- 
cussing production, stocks on hand, prices, and 
general stock. It was the majority opinion that 
prices will be maintained far along in 1920 and 
that demand will hold. It was pointed out that 
wet weather in the South during the greater part 
of 1919 has resulted in light production. Stocks 
on hand are generally light, and demand is so keen 
that many items, especially quartered oak, are 
hardly to be had. 

In commenting on conditions Harry Kline, of 
the Louisville Veneer Mills, stated that orders were 
coming freely, that the company was oversold for 
several months to come, and had never known a 
better period. H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point 
Lumber Co., reported heavy receipts of rail and 
water logs, with crews working at night in unload- 
ing rail logs to escape demurrage. Will Day, of 
the Wood-Mosaic Co., reported double crews work- 
ing steadily at the Louisville mill to take care of 
the inbound logs, and an excellent lumber demand. 


VALUABLE STOCK SUMMARY ISSUED 

New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 3.—The Southern Pine 
Association inaugurated its monthly stock sheet 
service last week with a 10-page statistical sum- 
mary consolidating reports from 81 mills and show- 
ing ‘‘lumber on hand, orders and surplus stocks 
as of Sept. 30, 1919, including all stock on hand, 
both dry and green, rough and dressed.’’ These 
reports, designed for distribution to association 
subscribers, present the southern pine lumber sit- 
uation, grade by grade, at a glance and should 
prove highly useful. Among the noteworthy fea- 
tures is the showing that the mills covered by the 
report are oversold on a good many items. The 
report goes into detail so far as to show the 
amounts of stock of each standard length. It is 
hoped to issue this stock sheet hereafter not later 
than the 20th of the following month, and to in- 
crease its value by increasing the number of mills 
reporting. 


_ 
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PRAISE ACTION IN COAL STRIKE 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 4.—The executive commit- 
tee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which John J. Comerford is president 
and Charles A. Bowen secretary, held a meeting 
at the Hotel Pontchartrain last Saturday, at which 
the sending of telegrams in the name of the asso- 
ciation to President Wilson and his cabinet; the 
president of the Senate and the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, commending the stand 
taken by President Wilson and Congress in the 
matter of the coal miners’ strike, was authorized. 
Except for unessential changes in wording to con- 
form to the individuals addressed, the telegrams 
were identical, that to President Wilson and his 
cabinet reading as follows: 


The executive committee of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in session at Detroit desires 
to express to you its unqualified appreciation of the 
loyal and courageous stand that you have taken touch- 
ing the pending coal strike. This association repre- 
sents in a very large way the retail lumber industry 
of America, which comprehends in the neighborhood of 
70,000 retail lumber yards. In session today we have 
made a careful survey of the results of this strike 
as it will affect our industry, and we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that an interrupted supply of coal 
at this time will very materially interfere with not 
only the manufacture but the distribution of the large 
supply of lumber which is now called for by the peo- 
ple of this country for the purpose of furnishing shel- 
ter and homes so urgently needed. The need of the 
hour is that those in authority shall uphold the laws 
of the land and our constitutional institutions. 





SOUTHERN LINE YARDS CHANGE HANDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—C. A. Antrim, presi- 
dent of the Antrim Lumber Co., operating a chain 
of line yards in Missouri and Oklahoma, announced 
today that it had purchased the business of the 
Ash-Harris Lumber Co., Hobart, Okla. The stock 
in the Ash-Harris yard will be moved to the Antrim 
yard and D. T. Banks, manager of the latter con- 
cern, will be retained as manager. The absorption 
leaves Hobart with one other yard, that of the 
T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. 

R. B. Ash and H. O. Harris formed the retiring 
firm. Mr. Ash, who is a former mayor of Hobart, 
now resides at Milan, Mo. He was connected with 
the business for about eleven ‘and a half years. 
Mr. Harris had been with the company for ten 
years. He has no plans for the future except that 
he will remain in Hobart. 

The deal was closed by T. C. Mann, vice presi- 
dent of the Antrim Lumber Co. 





Accorp1NGé to Bradstreet’s the leading packers of 
the United States paid in wages during 1918 the 
total sum of $61,351,905, compared with $18,489,- 
037 in 1912.. This shows an increase in six years 
of $42,852,866, or 232 percent. The average an- 
nual wage in 1912 was $604, while in 1918 it had in- 
creased to $1,164. 
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NEW KILN SHOWS EXTRAORDINARY RESULTS 


SPoKANE, WasH., Nov. 1—A great deal of in- 
terest is being centered upon the dry kiln being 
operated in Spokane by the Northwest Blower Kiln 
Co. Probably fifty pine and fir lumbermen have 
been in Spokane investigating this kiln during the 
last six weeks because of the unusually fine results 
being obtained. This kiln was built last spring 
and has been operated since under an ‘‘open chal- 
lenge’’ plan to demonstrate the drying results ob- 
tainable by its use. Any grade, species or dimen- 
sion of lumber that millmen have selected has been 
received at the kiln and dried. To date new rec- 
ords have veen set on every kind of lumber dried. 

White pine inch common was dried in four days 
to a weight 300 pounds below yard stock and the 
lumber produced was superior to air dried common 
in every respect; 5/4 shop has been dried in three 
days without any depreciation, western pine box 
and common in less than three days with no de- 
grade, partly dried selects and shop in less than 
three days with no drying defects, and other equally 
unusual kiln drying has resulted. 

This kiln has been especially designed for north- 
western lumber by M. L. Mueller and Maj. H. B. 
Oakleaf, dry kiln engineers, who were in charge of 
all airplane lumber drying during the war. The 
design is simple and sturdy, consisting of just the 
usual kiln building in which are installed an en- 
cased steam heater and a fan. The heated air is 
carried into the kiln by a duct and cleverly dis- 
tributed so that an equal flow of air is passed over 
each board. Then in place of exhausting the air it 
is sucked back evenly along the length of the kiln 
and back into the heater. The vapor from the dry- 
ing lumber is forced out of small vents in the roof. 
The designers of this kiln explain that the unusual 
quality and speed results are due to the continual 
easy flow of closely controlled air passing over 
the lumber on every face and the use of low tem- 
peratures. Knots hold tight and do not check, no 
kiln burn occurs, surface and end checking is 
avoided, and the wood loses none of its toughness 
and luster. 

The interest in this kiln and its results on the 
part of the lumbermen is probably due to the large 
field for kiln drying that is opened up by having 
such facilities available to their business. The 
considerable decrease in depreciation in lumber 
now being air dried and a means for kiln drying 
common lumber, according to the statements of sev- 
eral lumbermen, will eventually mean the abandon- 
ment of air drying to a very great extent. 





PLAN GREAT “VALLEY” EXPOSITION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—Plans for the first an- 
nual Mississippi Valley Exposition, to be held in 
this city March 1 to 13, are progressing very satis- 
factorily. It is confidently expected that this will 
be one of the most notable displays of the agricul- 
tural, mineral and timber resources and products of 
the great Mississippi Valley region that have ever 
been assembled. The purposes of the exposition, 
which is to be an annual event, are to assemble each 
year in some important city of the Mississippi Val- 
ley a complete representation of the natural re- 
sources and the manufactured products of the val- 
ley, and to attract thereto the attention of foreign 
buyers, particularly those of Latin America; and 
also to provide a place for the exhibition of the 
products of their several countries, to fhe end that 
reciprocal trade relationships may be established. 
The codperation of the United States Government 
is assured, and the secretary of the Department of 
Commerce has signified his live interest in the pro- 
ject and his desire to do all in his power to further 
its ends. The governors of the States embraced in 
the Mississippi Valley region, as well as the cham- 
bers of commerce, trade organizations etc. thereof, 
are also codperating. 


The Mississippi Valley Exposition maintains 
executive offices, in charge of Robert L. Burch, man- 
aging director, in suite 715, Equitable Building, 
St. Louis. 


TO INSURE BALANCED DIMENSION STOCK 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—A suggestion to retail 
lumbermen as to how to provide a balanced stock 
of 2-inch dimension is made by Henry R,. Asman, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, in a letter pointing out the advantages of 
the service to be had from membership in the ex- 








The figures in the columns indicated by an 
asterisk (*) represent a stock of No. 1 fir dimen- 
sion now carried by a St. Louis dealer. 

Mr. Asman declares that for doing this there 
can be no hard and fast rule, since requirements 
vary with localities. Yet he feels that some sort 
of guide is appropriate, and he believes the table, 
which is the result of long observation and many 
comparisons, will approximate the need. 





LOYAL LEGION GROWS IN STRENGTH 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., Nov. 1.—Under the direc- 
tion of M. G. O’Malley, organizer of the Four L’s 
in the Northwest, a campaign has been opened here 
for one thousand new members, or twice this dis- 
trict’s present membership. Mr. O’Malley will 
also organize a number of new locals and a Three 
L local, or ladies’ auxiliary. The Four L’s popu- 
larity is growing here despite the opposition of the 
Timberworkers’ union and the chances are that a 
good many members of that union will be enrolled 
in the Loyal Legion before the drive ends. The 
legion has opened headquarters here, at which it 
plans to conduct a cigar and confectionery stand, 
as is done in Everett. In the Bellingham territory 
there are a dozen locals, which on Oct. 15 had about 
one thousand members. 





TO MEET HOUSING NEEDS PRACTICALLY 


Nort TonawanpA, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The Hous- 
ing Corporation of the Tonawandas has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $200,000. Plans are 
being made by the corporation to begin the con- 
struction of the first of 400 dwellings that will be 
built in the Tonawandas within six months to meet 
the heavy demand for housing accommodations, 
The houses will be constructed of lumber and will 
be designed for sale at moderate prices. The cor- 





Left to Right—F. B. Mann, Lindsay, Ont.; A. E. F. Schard, Stockholm, Sweden ; 
H. J. MacAloney, Halifax, N. S.; Chia Choung Tong, Tien Tsin, China ; Luis J. 
Reyes, Manila, P. I.; and Mark Y. C. Hwang, Kiukiang, China. 


poration aims to dispose of the places at cost, plus 
6 percent interest on the investment. 

The directors of the corporation include T. J. 
Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co.; Ray H. 
Bennett, of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co.; R. T. 
Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co.; Harry E. 
Gosch, of the Creo-Dipt Shingle Co., and LeGrand 
S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son. 


START MANY BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—An idea of the way 
building and loan associations are booming in this 
city may be gained from the fact that last week 
eight charters were issued for new associations 
with authorized capitalization of $18,000,000. 

A home building association was recently organ- 
ized at York, Pa., and similar organizations are be- 
ing planned in a number of towns near here. The 
one at York plans to build.and sell homes in and 
about that city to the amount of $1,000,000. The 
homes will be sold at cost, which will be kept as 
low as possible thru quantity buying and most ap- 
proved methods of construction. 
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FOR MORE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 3.—A plan that is ex- 
pected to make for more esthetic construction in 
residence building in Cleveland and adjacent towns 
is now before the City Planning Commission. The 
commission purposes to appoint a bureau composed 
of unbiased business men of the city which will 
endeavor to inspire builders thru the medium of 
construction loans. The movement probably will 
be confined to residences, apartment houses and 
smal! commercial and manufacturing buildings. 

The bureau will review plans presented to it and 
make three classifications. The first will receive 
the highest rating, entitling it to the highest loan 
offered by financial institutions; the second will ob- 
tain only 40 percent of the cost of construction, 
and the third 30 percent. Thus it is expected that 
builders whose plans receive a low rating will be 
inspired to revise the plans so that they will obtain 
a higher rating. Advisory means for improving 
these plans without additional cost of building 
will be provided. 

The members who will make up the bureau sere 
ably will be selected by architects. A probable 
member is F. H. Chapin, formerly in the building 
supply business here, and also a former member 
of the sub-committee on awards of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, when prizes were awarded for 
the best type of building erected during the year. 





INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY STUDY INCREASES 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Students from Sweden 
and the Philippines, both for advanced work, and 
other students from China and Canada have been 
sent to the United States to secure training in 
forestry, marking an advanced step in the inter- 
national application of the principles of reforesta- 
tion of barren areas and the beginning of co-opera- 
tive studies along reforestation lines between vari- 
ous nations. This accel- 
eration of the training 
of men in the great out 
of doors profession is a 
direct result of the war, 
which caused a realization 
of the need of the world 
for trees and timber. Six 
foreign students are reg- 
istered this year at the 
New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse, 
four in undergraduate 
work and two in advanced 
study, in addition to a 
larger entering class than 
has ever before been 
known in the New York 
institution. The foreign 
students come with an 
unusual record, particu- 
larly in two instances, 
where they are sent by 
authorization of foreign 
governments for advanced 
study. The six foreign 
students at the New York 
State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse are: 

A. E. F. Schard, Swedish Royal Forest Service, 
American Scandinavian Foundation exchange fellow 
from Stockholm, in interchange with Henry M. Melo- 


ney, of the New York College, sent to Sweden by the 
Foundation. 

Luis J. Reyes, assistant wood expert of the Philip- 
pine Forest Service, graduate of the Insular Forest 
School of the University of the Philippines and for 
the last six years with the Philippine Forest Service. 
Here for special duty in wood technology. 

Mark Y. C. Hwang, Kiukiang, China, member of the 
Junior class, sent here thru authorization of the 
Chinese Government, to learn how to assist in the 
reforestation of China. 

Chia Choung Tong, Tien Tsin, China, a freshman, 
here for study under the same conditions as Mr. 
Hwang. 

F. B. Mann, Lindsay, Ontario, member of the fresh- 
man class, in America to study for future practical 
work in the Dominion. 

H. J. MacAloney, Halifax, member of the freshman 
class, studying under the same plans as Mr. Mann. 


This international movement in forestry is thus 
evidenced doubly, both in the taking of beginning 
undergraduate work and in the advanced study of 
the profession. The international movement is part, 
however, of a general increased interest in forestry, 
which is shown in the entire student attendance at 
the New York State College of Forestry, for the 
freshman class alone has a total enrollment of 124 
men, more than the total number of students in the 
entire college last year, the last of the war years. 
That year had less than half the attendance before 
the war because of the fact that the virile type of 
men entering forestry led nearly the entire school to 
enter Government service for army, navy or special 
war work. 
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SEES PROSPERITY EVERYWHERE 


MiamI, Ariz., Nov. 2.—J. C. Light, of the Nor- 
man-Light Lumber Co., this city, has just returned 
from an extensive trip in the East, where he went 
after attending the recent Hoo-Hoo annual in Chi- 
cago. Said Mr. Light on his return: 


In my swing around the East and middle West I 
found prosperity on every hand. ‘There is extensive 
building going on everywhere in both the cities and 
towns and also in the country districts, and the demand 
for building material is heavy. Everywhere there 
seems to be a shortage of dwelling houses, and the 
question occurs to your mind, Why is it that more 
homes are not being built? Money is plentiful and well 
divided, as the farmers have paid off old mortgages 
and have money in the bank and the workers never had 
as much money as they have now. Land is high, but 
very little is being offered for sale as owners appear to 
want to hold on, and, too, owners, if they did sell, 
would not know what to do with their money. Labor 
and capital are grumbling at each other but the chief 
source of dissatisfaction seems to come from the foreign 
element, who only intend to stay in this country long 
enough to make an easy stake and then go back home. 
Then so many workers have so much money that they 
want to work only part of the time. 


Mr. Light believes that Arizona is going to be 
just as prosperous as any other part of the coun- 
try, as the mines are as active as labor will permit, 
much building is going on and the lumber trade is 
active. Since returning Mr. Light learned of the 
sorrow in the home of Vicegerent John A. John- 


son, of Phoenix, as Mrs. Johnson recently passed 
away. Hoo-Hoo in this part of Arizona will pull 
off a corking concatenation some day, says Mr. 
Light, and one that will make other districts mighty 
jealous. 


HIGH WATER DISASTER THREATENED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 4.—Al Brand, local 
United States weather observer, issued a flood 
warning for the lower Ohio River Monday. He 
said that flood stages would be reached and passed 
in all points in the Evansville district Wednesday 
and Thursday and that the river was expected to 
continue to rise the balance of this week. The 
flood stage in Evansville is thirty-five feet and it 
is not believed the river will go many feet beyond 
this stage on the present rise unless more rain 
should set in at headwaters. Green River passed 
flood stages Sunday and Monday and was expected 
to remain at these stages as long as the Ohio con- 
tinues to rise, as the water from the Ohio keeps the 
river backed up Green River as far up as the 
Government locks at Rumsey, Ky. Many logs and 
ties along Green River and tributaries are in dan- 
ger of being swept away by the high water. Many 
of the small sawmills as well as stave and tie mills 
may be forced to close down for a short time or 
until the high water subsides. 





TO BUILD LARGE PLANT IN FLORIDA 


BALtTIMoRE, Mp., Nov. 3.—It is reported from 
Manatee, Fla., that the Schroeder Mills and Tim- 
ber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., will build an extensive 
plant there and that the engineer of the corporation, 
A. K. Webb, has already located at Manatee to 
proceed with the plans. About $500,000 is to be ex- 
pended on the buildings and machinery, besides 
which the company has several hundred thousand 
dollars invested in timber lands on the Braden 
River. Some 30,000 acres will be cut and there 
will be available an additional acreage of 80,000 
for further activities, The plant is to have a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet of lumber and a small mill 
will be installed at once to cut the lumber re- 
quired for construction purposes. The mill proper 
is to be 206 feet long by 48 feet wide, and there 
is to be a structure 370 by 100 feet for a planing 
mill, crate factory and dressed lumber shed. A 
dry lumber shed 250 by 95 feet and holding 750,000 
feet of lumber will also be built. Other portions 
of the plant will include machine shop, blacksmith 
shop, dry kilns, timber docks, standard gauge rail- 
road, trackage ete. 

—_—eereewreeeaeraera 

Recorps of the army air service show only one 
peace time fatality for every 235,000 miles of 
aerial travel. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 


WHAT IT COSTS TO OPERATE TRUCKS 


The Motor Truck Department of the AMmpRICAN 
LUMBERMAN is indebted to W. H. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer of the May Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for some very illuminating and valuable figures show- 
ing what it is costing the company to operate motor 
trucks. In the reports for individual trucks only the 
gas and oil consumption per mile and per thousand feet 
board measure are shown, but in the summation show- 
ing the cost of operating all of the trucks, the state- 
ment shows all the company’s costs on a basis of a 
thousand feet, board measure. 

During the ten months of operation the trucks cov- 
ered 32,404 miles at a total average cost per mile of 
$.5209. The May Lumber Co. has its own steam heated 
garage with a competent mechanic in charge. This 
mechanic looks after the condition of the trucks and 
sees to it that they are ready for operation at all 
times and that they are not abused by the driver. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been informed at 
various times by retail lumbermen that they kept a 
complete record of truck costs for a while, but after 
being satisfied that the cost of truck operation was no 
greater than that of using teams, or that it was neces- 
sary to use trucks, they have abandoned the keeping 
of detailed costs. The individual truck reports of the 
May Lumber Co. show how valuable it is to keep an 
accurate cost record all the time. Truck No, 2 and 
truck No. 3 are both of 3%4-ton capacity, consequently 
it would be natural to expect them to operate for the 
same cost where operating conditions are similar, as 
they are in this case. Reference to the statement 
shows, however, that almost without exception it cost 
more per thousand feet to operate one truck than to 
operate the other, so far as gas and oil costs are con- 
cerned. In this particular case the trucks are of dif- 
ferent makes and this may account for the difference. 


Truck No. 5—2 Ton 


However, the driver is another factor to be taken into 
consideration. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends the follow- 
ing cost statement to the careful consideration of 
motor truck users and will be glad to have comments 
upon truck operation or to receive statements of oper- 
ating costs from other companies. 


MORE TRUCKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, Wis., 
manufacturer of the F. W. D. trucks, in order to handle 
increased business has made an addition to its plant 
of two buildings, comprising 35,196 square feet of floor 
space. A large quantity of new machinery has been or- 
dered and is rapidly being installed. Work on the new 
Canadian plant is progressing rapidly and soon the 
Clintonville plant will be relieved of all Canadian busi- 
ness, 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. reports domestic 
business strong with export demand unusually heavy. 


— 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES LUMBER TRUCKS 


“Delivering More Lumber at Less Cost with White 
Trucks” is the title of a new booklet published by The 
White Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. This booklet describes 
the experiences of many users of White equipment and 
tells how trucks have helped their owners to get and 
hold new business and enlarge their radius of profitable 
deliveries. 

The booklet is illustrated with mang representative 
installations in the lumber field,- and particularly 
features the new heavy duty White truck with double 
reduction gear drive, which has met with such wide- 
spread favor among lumber dealers. 

The White Co. will be glad to send a copy of the 
booklet to anyone asking for it. 





ACME TO DOUBLE PLANT CAPACITY 


The Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., began 
the construction on Oct. 3 of the first of the four 
units made necessary because of the ever increasing 
volume of business coming to the Acme company. The 
first unit to be constructed will be 144x65 feet, and 
this will be followed by at least three other units until 
the present capacity of the plant is doubled. The body 
building department also is rapidly expanding and for 
several months orders have been ahead of production. 
Finding it impossible to keep up with sales by present 
production, the management decided some time ago to 
double the capacity of the present plant. 


MOTOR COMPANY SELLS PLANT 


Announcement is made of the sale of the plant of 
the Knox Motors Co., Springfield, Mass., to Neil R. 
Sinclair, of New York, president of the Militor Motors 
Corporation. In disposing of the plant the Knox 
Motors Co. reserves the right to use a part of the 
building for its needs for a period of two years. 

The Knox Motors Co. has been identified with the 
motor industry since its infancy and will continue the 
manufacture of its present products, as well as parts 
for its former models, at the Springfield plant. It-is 
understood that the company has plans under consid- 
eration which will increase and round out its present 
lines. The Knox Motors Co. is well known to lumber- 
men, many of whom have used its products with much 
success. This company was one of the pioneers in the 
field of motor delivery and early set about meeting the 
needs of lumbermen. 





ACCORDING TO the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich., there are now over 6,000,000 motor vehicles in 
the United States. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Mapison, WIs., Nov. 3.—Forests of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota will be alive with lumber 
jacks this winter and lumbermen are planning to 
lay in every log that conditions will allow, middle 
western men assert. The Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, composed of whole- 
salers and producers of the north middle West, 
held its quarterly meeting at Madison Oct. 31 and 
discussed prices, production and general condi- 
tions. The annual meeting will be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of February, it 
was decided. 


Hardwood lumber prices, which have doubled 
since spring, will continue their rapid advance, 
it was deduced from the trend of conditions. South- 
ern prices generally are higher than northern 
prices, but it was the consensus of the meeting that 
to meet increased costs of production and handling, 
and because of the large demand and relatively 
small supply, northern prices will rise to the south- 
ern level. 


High Costs and Low Output May Boost Prices 


Wholesalers are two years behind on contracts, 
it was announced by J. F. Hayden, of Minneap- 
olis, secretary of the association. Extensive plans 
for increased production will not materially ease 
the situation, he said. Lumberjacks are now of- 
fered from $75 to $100 a month with board and 
quarters, and skilled help is almost a negligible 
quantity, while unskilled labor is very scarce. 

Dealers are prepared to pay almost whatever 
price is asked in their anxiety to secure lumber, 
it was pointed out by H. C. Humphrey, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., who presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., and Vice 
President L. H. Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis. He 
said fancy prices are encouraged by competitive 
bidding. 

Addresses were delivered by C. P. Winslow, 











use of nails and careless combinations of wood. More 
nails should be used and care taken in their selection 
with consideration of the kinds of wood used. Nails 
too long will split the wood; if the heads are too 
small the nails will pull out, and if the heads are too 
large and thin, as is the case in some flat headed nails, 
they may break. 

Heavy sides, top and bottom are not necessary. The 
ends should be heavy, about one and one-half times as 
thick as the sides, top and bottom, and the density of 
the woods used should be considered. Softwood may be 
used for the sides, top and bottom, but hardwood is 
advisable for the ends. One piece wood should not be 
used in box construction, particularly not unless cleats 
are used. Cleats should be of hardwood. The best 
and cheapest method is to use hardwood for the ends 
and softwood for the rest of the box, with cleats of 
hardwood, and nails selected carefully. It is wrong to 
use green wood in box manufacture. The green wood 
shrinks and the nails work out. 


Selection of Right Woods for Box Making 


Director Winslow divided woods into various 
classes for box construction. ‘‘Hemlock, fir and 
southern pine are much inclined to split,’’ he said, 
‘so a small nail should be used. Red gum and 
hardwoods of much density are good for box ends 
and for cleats and when used permit the wood be- 
ing thinner. Small nails may be used in very hard 
woods, such as beech, birch and maple, as the wood 
may be thin and still strong and lasting.’’ He 
based his assertions on experiments conducted in 
the laboratory. 

Conservation of forests was recommended by 
Mr. Humphrey, presiding officer. Said he: 


In fifteen years our forests will be bare of many of 
the important woods, which are none too plentiful at 
this day. Southern pine and white and red oak will 
probably not last that long. Only one carload of 
lumber is gained from a single acre; the rest is waste. 
Seventy percent of the tree is not marketed; only 30 
percent is lumber. And no tree is put there to replace 
the trees being destroyed by the industry. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS AT FOR EST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, and by J. A. Newlin, lecturer in for- 
est products. Following the morning session the 
association members were conducted thru the For- 
est Products Laboratory. 


Recommends Kiln Drying Before Shipment 


Mr. Winslow explained the purpose and scope 
of the forestry department, directing attention to 
its desire to codperate with practical lumbermen, 
exchanging suggestions and advice. In his ad- 
dress he emphasized the desirability of drying lum- 
ber before shipping it to the customer. Kiln dry- 
ing was strongly favored by the speaker, who sug- 
gested the installation of central dry kilns where 
sl might arrange to ship their green wood. 
Said he: 

There is danger of green lumber shrinking, warping 
and molding in transit on long hauls and there is a 
saving in shipping wood dry, for the difference in 
weight is considerable. With present high freight 
rates, moisture in green wood is an important item. 
It is poor economy to pay high rates for shipping water 
in wood. Discriminating customers object to deteriora- 
tion which will take place in green lumber shipped 
long distances. A satisfied customer is a customer 
who will buy again and higher prices may be charged 
for wood already dried, as compared to wood in the 
green state. 


Should Be Familiar With Needs of Customers 


Mr. Newlin advocated greater interest of the 
wholesaler in his customers, and more codperation. 
He spoke on box making as it concerns the whole- 
saler and pointed out the advisability of the dealer 
being familiar witk vhases of his custocers’ work 
that he might offer advice and suggestions when 
a purchase is made. The relative values of various 
woods in the manufacture of boxes and points on 
nailing were discussed in the address. Said the 
speaker: 

The chief faults in wooden boxes are the injudicious 


In our northern forests where a few years ago was 
an unbroken stretch of mile on mile of huge trees there 
is left a comparatively small area of woodland. In not 
many more yeats the lumber industry of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin will be of the past. 





LIQUIDATING AFTER TWO DECADES 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—The Ozan Lumber Co., 
one of the big wholesale lumber concerns of the 
country, is now in process of liquidation. It is tak- 
ing on no new business and it is expected that its 
affairs will be wound up by Jan. 1. This action is 
being taken because of the death of James H. 
Bemis, the founder of the company, and the ill 
health of James W. Bemis, vice president, prevent- 
ing him from pursuing business cares. W. N. 
Bemis, president of the company, will remain presi- 
dent of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., Prescott, 
Ark., to which he has been giving virtually all of 
his time. 


The Bemis interests controlled the Sterling Lum- 
ber Co., Bastrop, La., and the Williams Bros. 
Lumber (o., Oberlin, La. The Ozan Lumber Co. 
marketed the output of these southern pine mills 
but the sale of this output was only about 40 per- 
cent of their total business. Their business con- 
sisted of two departments—railroad material and 
yard stcck. For several years they handled an 
average of between 400 and 500 cars of lumber a 
month. 


The Czan Lumber Co. was established about 
twenty years ago. The question of how the prod- 
uet of tae Sterling acd Williams others’ mills 
will be .narketed has not yet been determine?. The 
plans of Hubert S. Whitaker, who has been con- 
nected with the company for a number o: years 
and for the last six months as general sales man- 
ager, have not yet been decided upon. The offices 


of the Ozan Lumber Co. are in the Arcade Building. 
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CINCINNATIANS HOLD MONTHLY CONFERENCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Secretary Emil 
Thoman, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, 
presented to the members, at the regular monthly 
meeting this evening, letters from Edward Cham- 
bers, director of the division of traffic, and from 
Max Thelen, director of the division of public serv- 
ice, under the Railroad Administration, in reply 
to the protests of the club against the discrimina- 
tion which the club at its October meeting unan- 
imously voted was, in the opinion of the members, 
directed against lumber by the placing of the $10 
charge for the storage of reconsignment cars over 
the free time allowed. 


Mr. Chambers advised the members that ‘‘the 
charge is confined to lumber and refrigerator car 
traffic because such commodities were being un- 
duly detained, and if the same conditions develop 
with respect to other traffic consideration .will be 
given to the adoption of similar restrictions.’’ 
Mr. Thelen’s letter was of similar import. 


F, H. Lockwood, one of the members of the club 
who attended the conference at Washington last 
week, at which protests to the reconsignment charge 
were considered, reported it to be his impression 
that the Railroad Administration had no intention 
to recall or modify its order at this time. He said 
there are certain manufacturers who are determined 
to do all in their power to have the reconsignment 
privilege annulled, and that it seemed to him the 
question to be considered by lumbermen who favor 
the retention of the privilege is whether these man- 
ufacturers have, or will be able to bring to bear, 
enough influence ultimately to destroy the privi- 
lege. He said there are indications that when the 
roads are returned to their owners the manage- 
ments of some of them at least will support the 
manufacturers, but that the southern roads gen- 
erally are in favor of retaining the privilege, as 
they fully understand what the reconsignment privi- 
lege means to small mills. 


No further action was taken by the club in the 
matter. 


The matter of revision of the constitution of the 
elub, which has been unofficially discussed for some 
time, was brought before the meeting, and Presi- 
dent M. J. Byrns appointed a committee consist- 
ing of C. E. Spielman, chairman; 8S. E. Giffen, 
8S. W. Richey, L. P. Lewin, Harry R. Browne, 
George M. Morgan and George W. Hand to report 


a revised constitution to be voted on at the next 
meeting, Dee. 1. 

Proposed changes are for an executive commit- 
tee to consist of the officers of the club; for the 
reduction of the membership arbitration commit- 
tee from five to three members; for an oral hearing 
of representatives of the two parties to arbitration 
before the committee, and that these representa- 
tives must be members of the Cincinnati club and 
must confine their arguments to the merits of the 
written evidence submitted. 

A new section proposed provides that questions 
of grade and measurements are not to be subject 
to arbitration but shall be put up to licensed in- 
spectors whose decisions are to be final. 

It is proposed that branch managers of lumber 
companies shall be eligible to hold office in the club; 
that candidates for membership in the club shall 
be accepted who receive the votes of four of the 
five members of the membership committee, instead 
of requiring an unanimous recommendation, and 
that names of candidates for office at the annual 
election shall be placed on the ballot alphabetically 
instead of by party groups. 

Also it is proposed to raise the salary of the sec- 
retary from $100 to $150 a year; that the member- 
ship initiation fee shall be $15 and include the dues 
for the first six months; that the limit on appro- 
priations from the treasury to be authorized at 
any regular meeting be raised from $100, the pres- 
ent limit, to $500, but that for amounts in excess of 
$500 a resolution shall be presented for considera- 
tion at the following meeting. 

New members recommended and unanimously 
received were the North American Wood Products 
Corporation and the Purdey Lumber Co. 

Arthur Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was a guest of the club, and in re- 
sponse to request made a short talk in which he 
declared he never had known the lumber market 
to be in such chaotic condition as it is in now; 
that present prices as a whole are too high, altho 
he saw little chance for them to come down while 
the demand is so persistent, as is the case with 
quartered oak and oak flooring. 

Another short talk, more of a political campaign 
nature, was made by Judge 8. W. Bell, the plind 
member of the municipal court of Cincinnati, whose 
candidacy for reélection was to come before the 
people tomorrow. 





PUTTING NEW LIFE INTO ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 3.—W. Graham Cole, 
safety engineer of the Southern Pine Association, 
was the principal speaker at the weekly luncheon of 
the local Hoo-Hoo last Thursday. Mr. Cole dis- 
cussed the safety first campaign in general in its 
bearing on the lumber industry. With respect to 
conditions in the southern pine division he said in 
part: 


After carefully classifying the reports of approxi- 
mately one thousand accidents which occurred among 
the subscribing mills and logging camps of the Southern 
Pine Association during the last few months, it was 
found that less than 20 percent of these accidents 
could have been prevented by safeguarding. Over 80 
percent of them were due entirely to the human 
element. I won’t say that they were all the result of 
carelessness. I feel that we use this word too fre- 
quently, when we should say thoughtlessness, ignorance, 
inattention etc., which undoubtedly produce their share 
of the accidents. The above relationship of accident 
causes is borne out by the experience of all industries 
where a careful study has been made. 

It might be interesting at this point to give addi- 
tional figures derived from the reports mentioned above. 
Classified in a general way, the following causes with 
their percentage of accidents were found : 


Percentage 
RE AOD nuk ne vasegecetcevsseewoda 40.6 
TEE OE PUUNNIRN a 6-0. c 60a eee Muekacucceeee 14.0 
We OF MNCNING i cccccan ccd redeeaeees 12.7 
Stepping on nails and falls............. 12.4 
MEUPURS ODUTREIOM is 0 660 8 cnceecevnenee 3.8 
Bi Perr rrr Ce rre 16.5 


Of course this classification can be subdivided among 
a great variety of contributing causes, which it is 





hardly necessary to mention at this time. I would, 
however, call attention to a few, principally : 
Percentage 
OE ADE COON a occa nd Ciceweesecuwes 12.9 
Lo Aree secccenae ‘Gam 
Conveyor and transfer chains........... 2.7 
COTE OF BOMB 6: ook hie eee ee enee’s 3.3 


From this you will note that hand tools, such as 
hammer, wrench, ax, saw etc., caused approximately 
as many accidents as resulted from all the machinery 
in the operation, whereas gears, belts and conveyor 
chains, considered the dangerous parts of the mill, 
caused but few more accidents than did the careless 
upturned nail. These figures, of course, are simply 
based on the number of lost time accidents and do not 
take into consideration their seriousness. 

Let us consider for a moment where these accidents 
are occurring in the lumber industry. The locations 
with percentages are as follows: 


Percentage 
De ee | ere err ee 36.8 
Plant, including yards, dock, kilns etc... .21.2 
Carpenters, machinists etc.............. 13.6 
Sawmill ..... CETTE CeeKsetenes Ar | 
EME as odin ode ceunsiedsadunees éo ae 
rr ere ere 2.0 


This again illustrates the fact that accidents occur 


where it is almost impossible to provide safeguards, 
and where the human element counts. 

Generally speaking, therefore, safeguarding, altho of 
vital importance, can not prevent more than approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the present day accidents. In order 
to strike an effective blow at the other four-fifths it is 
necessary to deal with the workman himself. He must 
be shown the results of unsafe practices, in his own 
home in case of accident or illness to his own loved 
ones. And a man once trained to care for the injured 
feels a moral responsibility to make use of this knowl- 
edge whenever he sees another human being suffering. 
The next step is simple—he wishes to prevent suffer- 
ing, he wishes to prevent accidents, he becomes a 
guaranteed safety first advocate. 


A great deal has been done to arouse the workman’s 
interest in the conservation of human life, by means of 
bulletins, motion pictures and safety talks. A mass 
meeting of all employees, with an exhibition of a good 
safety film, the presentation of a live safety first talk, 
together with suitable remarks by an official of the 
organization, will acomplish considerable toward put- 
ting new life into your safety work. 


I would like to mention here that the Southern Pine 
Association is preparing a safety motion picture film 
on the hazards of its industry. This film, while illus- 
trating the causes of a number of accidents, will also 
be built upon a human interest story. It is our inten- 
tion to produce a film that will not only show danger- 
ous practices, but will further show them in such a 
manner and so connected with a story that they will 
be impressed upon the minds of the audience. We hope 
to “drive home” thoughts that will remain in the 
workman’s mind long after he has forgotten the actual 
entertaining features of the exhibition. We purpose 
to send this film thruout the organizations of our 
subscribers, so that it can be exhibited to all employees. 
For several months the Southern Pine Association has 
been issuing safety first bulletins, designed to call the 
workmen’s attention, by pictures and drawings, to the 
safe and unsafe methods of carrying out certain simple 
operations in their daily work. 


I have been informed of a decision to introduce the 
study of first aid in the public schools of this State. 
Would it not, indeed, be productive of great results if 
this study of first aid could be coupled with such a 
simple elementary plan of teaching as that greatest of 
all first principles, “‘Preventing the Accident First’? I 
feel, therefore, that it would not be out of order for me 
to solicit the earnest codperation of your organization 
with the one which I represent in endeavoring to intro- 
duce this plan into the public schools of our State. 





THE work of taking the census of farmers of 
the United States will begin Jan. 1 instead of April 
1. The Department of Agriculture, which is co- 
operating with the Census Bureau in this branch 
of the fourteenth decennial census, recommended 
the change in the interest of the farmers, who are 
always very busy during the spring months. 





Pulpwood Timber 


on Blackfeet 
National Forest, Montana 





The Forest Service calls the atten- 
tion of paper manufacturers to a 
tract of timber on the North Fork of 
Flathead River, within the Blackfeet 
National Forest, Montana, and ap- 
proximately 12 miles from Columbia 
Falls on the Great Northern Railway. 
This area contains at least 500,000,- 
000 feet of stumpage, 70 per cent of 
which consists of Engelmann spruce, 
hemlock, and other species suitable 
for wood pulp. Undeveloped water 
power is available in sufficient quan- 
tities for manufacturing purposes. 


All information available concern- 
ing this area will be furnished upon 
request by the District Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service, at Missoula, 
Montana. The Forest Service is pre- 
pared to consider terms of sale for 
this stumpage on a basis which will 
make the installation of a plant for 
the manufacture of paper feasible. 
Inquiries are invited. 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 


mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can_-in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
icyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
i Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 





oF 40 Plans, $750 to $3000 . . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 
get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 238 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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AARMERS everywhere put their \ 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


“Y Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self. Feeders for 
hogs, dozens of other specialties and 
Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends in 
the improved health and rapid growth 
of all farm animals. They provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling plan is OK. 


KK Phillip Bernard Co.,"Soux‘cniona" 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


yj) The Meeting Place for the 
yt Basiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


+1 Rates, $1.50 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic llences—as | as they are. 
Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 











A Fortune in Canadian Timber 


At one dollar a thousand based on cruiser’s report 
we offer subject to inspection and prior sale one 
billion to one billion and half first class timber— 
about 80% red cedar, balance spruce, hemlock and 
larch—limits on tide-water and very accessable— 
logging conditions best—located mainland British 
Columbia—at price asked this will be snapped up 
—desire deal with principals only—write or wire to 


Lougheed & Taylor, Limited 
Calgary, Canada 























=) /ohHavdwood Suniber 


CY \yes! Oakor Maple Flooring 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co! 


EBarhol men ntoot SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 

















ADVOCATE SELLING SHINGLES BY THE “SQUARE” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 1.—The Tuesday luncheon 
of the Seattle wholesalers this week was presided 
over by Roy A. Dailey, of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, and was devoted largely to a 
discussion of the proposition of packing shingles in 
such a way that four bunches would cover a square, 
or one hundred square feet, that the consumer may 
better understand what he is getting when he buys 
shingles in competition with substitute roofing. 
This proposition was presented by Frank Nash, 
secretary of the Shingle Association of British 
Columbia, who was a guest at the luncheon. J. 8. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
favored the idea also and said it would give the 
trade what it wants and what it understands. He 
believes that the consumer should be considered 
rather than any manufacturing difficulty. John 
MeMaster, of Seattle, president of the shingle 
branch, thought that the manufacturing and pack- 
ing difficulties could be overcome. He also said that 
shingles should be put on the market in a way that 
would please the consumer. 

Secretary Williams told of the coming shingle 
congress that his association will hold in Seattle 
Dee. 10-11, and said that it would be a live meet- 
ing with a number of good speakers on live topics. 

Elmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, on being called upon, dwelt 
briefly upon the business and industrial situation 
thruout the middle West and East. He looked upon 
the future with optimism, believing that the indus- 
trial unrest had reached its peak and the future 
would see a gradual restoration of industrial peace 
due to the fact that the public has reached the 
limit of its forbearance and that a period of sane 
Americanism and patriotism is going to eliminate 
the radical, the agitator, and the anarchist from 
the stage of the world’s affairs. 

An interesting talk on the trade situation in the 
East was made by Cloyd W. Miller, of the Miller- 
Wells Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who was a 
guest at the luncheon. Considerable time was spent 
discussing trade ethics and the matter of cancela- 
tion of orders because of changes in the market 
situation, and the idea was expressed that retail 
lumber dealers’ associations in the: middle West and 
East are endeavoring to educate their members to 
stand by their orders regardless of market changes. 
There has been in the past much criticism of both 
buyers and sellers in this respect but better meth- 
ods are now quite generally prevailing. 


Selling Shingles by the ‘‘Square’’ 


In discussing the proposed change in packing 
shingles, Secretary J. 8. Williams, of the shingle 
branch, stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative that he has been working on the matter 
for some time. Said he: 


There is no question but that the proposal to pack 
red cedar shingles so that four bundles will just cover 
one square (100 square feet) is a progressive one, and 
and a plan that should be adopted by all of the red 
cedar shingle manufacturers at the very earliest date. 
This matter has been proposed and discussed with 
scores of dealers and shingle distributers, and after 
they have given full consideration to this proposal it 
has, without exception, had their hearty endorsement. 
This matter too is being presented to the mills for 
their consideration, and it will be decided at the 
annual meeting of the shingle manufacturers’ associa- 
tion just what action will be taken on this proposal. 

It would seem that the principal points to be de- 
cided are merely the necessary change in the details of 
packing in order to accomplish the “square unit.” 

There have been two different suggestions made as 
to the necessary changes in packing. ‘The first is 
based on a standard exposure to the weather of 41%”, 
and another is based upon an exposure of 4%”. 
Under the first plan shingles would be packed 22 
double courses per bundle, with a tolerance, or onen- 
ings for “fits” in packing, of the customary 114”. 
Under the suggestion of 4%” to the weather, shingles 
would be packed 20 double courses per bundle, 4 
bundles to the square, with tolerance in packing re- 
duced to 1” per course. 

While first grade shingles can be laid 4%” to the 
weather, and still obtain a very satisfactory roofing 
result, yet the standard practice, taking the country 
at large, is to lay shingles 444” to the weather. This 
apparently seems to be the proper basis of computa- 
tion for figuring out the method of packing shingles, 
so that they can be sold on a “square” basis. Fur- 
ther, it seems especially desirable to institute this 
change in packing not later than the first of January, 
1920, because of the fact that dealers’ stocks the 
country over are nearly depleted and replenishing 
of stock for spring and summer trade could be accom- 
plished without having shingles in a retail yard that 
were packed on two different bases. 

The desirability of packing shingles on the “square” 
basis is so manifest that it should not be necessary 
to go into detailed discussion of the advantages of so 
doing, the “square” basis being the standard under 
which all other types of roofing are sold, the easiest 
of computation, and a unit that would make shingles 
much more easy to sell in competition with other mate- 
rials than the present practice, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 4.—Judge Frank A, You- 
mans at Fort Smith issued a temporary restraining 
order in the district court to J. H. Hamlen & Son, of 
Little Rock, against P. F. Jones, a stave manufacturer 
of Ozark, and the Beeson Stave Co., of Horatio, enjoin- 
ing the latter from taking possession of a shipment of 
staves the complainants allege they have purchased 
from Jones. The complainants ask for the fulfillment 





of a contract Jones is alleged to have made last Sep- 
tember with them for staves to be manufactnred into 
barrels for the transportation of liquors from the West 
Indies. It is charged that Jones entered into conspiracy 


. with the Beeson Stave Co. to dispose of his plant to 


that corporation for the purpose of increasing the price 
of staves to the complainants. The court is asked to 
compel enforcement of the contract and to compel Jones 
to operate his plant until the contract is fulfilled. In 
case of the contract not being fulfilled, they ask $12,684 
damages, 


ALMA, Wis., Nov. 5.—Michael Drier, of Durand, 
Wis., was pronounced guilty in the Circuit court on a 
charge of arson in connection with a fire in his lumber 
yard seven miles from Nelson, Wis., on Oct. 24, 1916. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—A petition in bankruptcy 
was filed with the clerk of the Federal court in Spokane 
by the Eagle Rock Box & Lumber Co., of Wenatchee, 
alleging assets of $36,790 and liabilities of $38,610. A 
mortgage of $15,000 and bills of $17,421 form the bulk 
of the indebtedness, with labor claims making up the 
balance. The assets are mostly standing timber in the 
Cascades, a sawmill valued at $5,000, equipment and 
live stock valued at $2,000. 





HYMENEAL 


SWAN-MALLOCH.—The engagement of Miss 
Dorothy May Malloch, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, to Vilas M. Swan, son 
of Theodore H. Swan, of Rochester, N. Y., was 
announced Friday afternoon, Oct. 31, at a tea given 
to the members of Miss Malloch’s sorority. Miss 
Malloch is a member of the Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority and is a senior at Northwestern University. 
Her father is the widely known ‘‘Lumberman 
Poet,” whose department, under that heading 





MISS DOROTHY MAY MALLOCH 


in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is widely read and 


enjoyed each week by lumbermen thruout the 
country. Mr. Swan, who during the war was an 
ensign at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
is completing his law studies at the Northwestern 
University. 





WOOD-McNUTT.—Smith P. Wood, of S. P. Wood 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was married on Oct. 
28 to Miss Helen A. McNutt, of Minneapolis. The 
couple left immediately for a wedding trip to the 
Pacific Coast. The bride was formerly a member 
of the office force of a western mill, but for some 
time had been a valued assistant in the offices of 
S. P. Wood & Co. 





BROWN-NORDAHL.—The marriage of Miss 
Louise Nordahl, of the Dunn Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., to Louis J. Brown, of Tacoma, Wash., took 
place in Seattle, Oct. 29. The bride has for seven 
years held a responsible position on the office force 
of the Dunn Lumber Co., while Mr. Brown is a 
member of the firm of Hallam & Brown, dealers 
in marine engines, Tacoma. 





MANASSA-BROTHERTON.—The marriage of 
Miss Mary Brotherton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Brotherton, to Charles R. Manassa, president 
of the Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., took 
place in that city on Oct. 30, Rev. W. C. Bitting, of 
the Second Baptist Church, officiating. Only the 
immediate families and a few intimate friends were 
present. The young couple departed for the East 
on a wedding trip. Mr. Manassa served in the 
aviation corps as lieutenant during the war. 





FIFER-SARVIS.—Announcement is made of the 
engagement of Miss Ruth Sarvis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Sarvis, of Seattle, to Charles W. 
Fifer, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Fifer, also of 
Seattle. The young man, whose father is a Seattle 
lumberman, is a former student at the University 
of Washington, and at the beginning of the war 
enlisted in the Dixie Division, serving two years. 





Discussin@ the qualifications necessary for the 
most efficient type of foreman in industrial plants, 
a speaker at a recent conference held under the 
auspices of the industrial department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association said: ‘‘Give the fore- 
man training in the fundamental laws of psychol- 
ogy and economics.’’ Another expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘‘the great need of a foreman is to be 
honest, square, ambitious; and to have a good wife 
who is not extravagant.’’ 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








RILEY 


Good poet of our better times, 
When we had less, and less of spending, 
When life was simple as your rimes, 
And friendship true, and faith unending, 
We thank our God above for lending 
Your pen, your vision and your smile, 
We thank our God above for sending 
Your soul to dwell on earth awhile. 


You little cared for pomp or pride, 
You did not sing a mighty measure; 
The red rose of the countryside 
Could find your heart and give it pleasure. 
You were the poet of our leisure, 
When men had time to stop and live; 
You pointed out the golden treasure 
We have the more the more we give. 


Good poet of our better days, 
When we were poor and uncomplaining, 
Had time a daffodil to praise, 
Found joy in sunshine and in raining, 
No proud Olympian height attaining, 
You kept to earth so very near, 
So near humanity remaining, 
The very hearts of babes could hear. 





THE TEST 


There’s many a joist that looks well in the pile 
That won’t stand the strain of a load; 
You may find some rottenness after awhile 
That, piled in the yard, never showed. 
The looks of the lumber may give you delight, 
It hasn’t a knot nor a knob; 
But the board that is good, the dimension that’s 
right, 
Is the stuff that stands up on the job. 


A man may come in with credentials to burn, 
With recommendations for fair; 
But still you will find there’s a lot you can 
learn— 
A man, like a suit, has to wear. 
He may be a gem and a jewel serene, 
Or he may be just one of the mob; 
The man that he is still remains to be seen 
By the way he stands up on the job. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


JACKSON, Micu.—In an association there are 
generally a few wheelhorses and a lot of fellows 
who are just sawhorses. The Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has probably a larger 
list of wheelhorses than almost any other associa- 
tion in the country. One of them, Hobart Corwin, 
who handles boards in this town, dropped up to 
the City Club this morning and informed us that 
the Michigan fellows already are beginning to boom 
their convention, which will be held in February. A 
meeting was held at Lansing a short time ago to 
talk over the program and such, and about forty 
of the wheelhorses attended. So the Michigan 
retail lumberman might as well begin to fill his 
dime bank and get ready for Feb. 3 and 4. 





CADILLAC, MicH.—What is going to happen to 
some of these sawmill towns when the whistle toots 
its last toot has been revealed by a little journey 
around the State this week. Take Cadillac, for 
example. Cadillac is right in the heart of the 
hardwoods, and still has about a 15-year cut ahead 
of it. But Cadillac is already something more than 
a sawmill town; and when the timber is gone Cadil- 
lac and these other towns will go right on as agri- 
cultural and manufacturing centers. The three big 
concerns here are the Cummer-Diggins Co., Cobbs 
& Mitchell (Inc.) and the Mitchell Bros. Co., and 
they are grinding out hardwoods and flooring as 
fast as they can, but not fast enough to keep up 
with the demand. There is the Cadillac Handle 
Co., too, which is also a considerable manufacturer 
of lumber. Incidentally Cadillac has, among nu- 
merous things, two produce companies, the inter- 
mediaries between the farmer and his markets. 
This is getting to be a fine sugar beet country, too, 
the Cadillac beets leading the world with a 21 per- 
centage of sugar—and you know whether there is 
any demand for sugar now. Nearby Cadillae are 
two hydro-electric plants capable of developing 
30,000 H. P. Then, for your idle moments, there 
are Lakes Cadillac and Mitchell right in Cadillae’s 
front yard, a paradise in the good old summertime. 

In roaming around the well paved streets of 
Cadillac we encountered several gentlemen of fame 
in the lumber universe; J. C. Knox, for example, 
secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and M. E. Thomas, sales mana- 
ger ty? Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.) and the Mitchell 

ros. Co. 


The lumbermen have not failed to do something 
for their town. There is the splendid Y. M. C. A. 
they built, and one of the finest high schools in the 
country, which was remodeled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Delos F’. Diggins. The lumbermen have built roads, 
too, and altogether Cadillac has become a model 
town at their hands. 





MusKEGON, MicH.—Muskegon is another answer 
to what is going to become of the sawmill towns. 
It is one of the boom towns of the State and coun- 
try and now has about twice the population it 
had in its palmiest sawmill days. One concern 
alone will ultimately employ 15,000 people, enough 
to have run considerable sawmills. Many of the 
men who made hundreds in lumber are now making 
thousands in other lines of trade and manufacture, 





FRIENDS 


Your friends will do a lot for you— 
You need not be afraid; 

They ’ll give the best they’ve got for you, 
Are always glad to aid. 

They’re glad to help, in spite of what 
The pessimistic say; 

They’ll work till you’re in sight of what 
You seek upon the way. 


You can depend upon your friends, 
Of that you needn’t fear; 
And when your luck is gone your friends 
Will put you in the clear. 
But you yourself, O brother man, 
Must hustle day and night; 
He will not fail, the other man— 
But still, of course, he might. 





IF A LUMBERMAN HAD WRITTEN IT 
‘*The night has 1M eyes.’’—Bourdillon. 

**T’m 7x7 today.” ’—Ingelow. 

‘*81S in a little brief authority.’’—Shakespeare. 
‘*Pe on earth, goodwill toward men.’’—Scripture. 
‘*Clad in the beauty of 1M *A*.’’—Marlowe. 
‘*Tn lands of palm and y. p.’’—Tennyson. 





WHEN YOU GO AWAY 
How do I feel when you go away? 
As earth must feel when a summer cloud 
Passes over the face of the sun, 
When the fields of yellow are turned to gray 
And over the meadows the shadows run, 
When the day is dark and the rose is bowed— 
That’s how I feel when you go away. 


How do I feel when you go away? 
‘T is the twilight hour, but I see a star 
Over the hill and over the town, 
And it seems ’t is you—by night, by day, 
That you watch and wait tho the sun goes 
down; 
But you seem so far, so far, so far!— 
That’s how I feel when you go away. 





AS A MAN THINKS 
If you think that you can’t then you probably 
won ’t— 
For we do mighty little by doubting. 
You will never be found very far out in front 
If you’re busy complaining and pouting. 
Oh. the fellow who groans at the height of the hill 
Will be passed by the rest in a minute. 
If you think that you can then you probably will— 
For we win just by thinking we’ll win it! 


If you think you will lose you already have lost, 
You already have ruined your chances: 

Yes, the fellow who fears it, the hill to be crossed, 
He will lag while another advances. 

If you think you will fail you have failed at the 

start, 

You have failed ere you’ve ever begun it. 

But the fellow who knows he will win, in his heart, 
He will win—he already has done it! 





THE DAWN 
It is the dawn, 


When that strange half-light lies 
Upon the lawn, 
When all the earth and skies 
A painting seem, 
With beauty as unreal 
As is a dream. 
But softly, slowly steal 
Across the hill 
The living rays of light, 
The valleys thrill, 
Illuminate the height, 
And breathe the breath of life in what was night. 





















; Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working ‘Tedeewios 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


} 
| 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 

Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


» 926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 









PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 














EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO Est. 616 NEW YORK 
<= 


Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 







Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and generalex- 
cellence, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


OTEEL COMPANY 


LJ 
OITTSBUROH. PA 
PrenER Bui: Dem 
cHicaseo 

















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING -TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. : Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 
We specialize in Dimension, Flooring, 
Shiplap and Boards, en route. May 


we add your name to our mailing list? 
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Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 
Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The demand for sash, doors and all kinds of interior 
trim may fairly be said to be unprecedented. More- 
over, it shows no signs of abatement. All plants are 
running at full capacity, or as near that point as labor 
conditions will permit, and are far behind on their 
orders. Stocks in the hands of wholesale distributers 
and retailers thruout the country are almost at the 
vanishing point, broadly speaking, and building opera- 
tions in various parts of the country are reported to. 
be seriously delayed because of the impossibility of 
securing prompt shipments of needed woodwork. Re- 
tailers are doing a nice trade in storm doors and sash, 
wherever they can obtain the goods. The coal strike 
and possibility of a fuel famine if the struggle is of 
long duration are potent factors in causing the house- 
holder to install these barriers against winter’s chilling 
blasts somewhat earlier, and to a greater extent, than 
would otherwise be done. 

With practically no reserve stocks of sash, doors and 
millwork, and a clamorous demand for these products, 
price lists naturally are being revised upward. Win- 
dow glass continues very strong, with marked scarcity 
of popular sizes. Other materials have stiffened in 
price during recent months, and manufacturers have 
as a result seen their cost figures and their selling 
prices drawing closer and closer together. 

Basing their action on the increased costs of mate- 
rials Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
have issued new lists marking up prices on practically 
everything but white pine and fir molding. The new 
lists are dated Oct. 28 and show advances of 5 points 
on glazed sash, 2 points on softwood doors, 30 points 
on birch doors, 40 points on oak doors, 5 points on 
yellow pine moldings and 30 points on birch moldings ; 
also 14 cents each on window frames and on inside 
door frames of pine or fir, 40 cents on outside door 


frames of pine or fir and 50 cents on oak and birch 
inside frames. ‘These prices are for stock sizes, and 
figures on special work are being made accordingly. 
The factories are still behind on orders and are being 
crowded hard for deliveries, and are having the trou- 
ble of a glass shortage, attributed mainly to traffic con- 
ditions, added to their other difficulties. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills have a good volume 
of orders for doors and millwork and anticipate a 
steady demand until snow flies. Reports come from 
some sections that operations are being cut down by a 
lack of lumber and nails, but there is enough lumber 
at Buffalo to carry on work and a fair quantity of nails 
can be procured. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are still about 
as busy as they can be. Prices have been marked up 
again recently, and at that the mills are all loaded up 
with work, and find themselves weeks and even months 
behind in their deliveries. All indications point to con- 
tinuance of a very active demand for the products of 
the sash and door factories. In this territory con- 
struction is likely to progress on a larger scale next 
spring than now, when at least some of the builders 
are beginning to hesitate about the commencement of 
construction, as unfavorable weather may soon be 
looked for. Total building for October fell below Sep- 
tember, but it is still large and the pressure upon the 
sash and door men has not eased off thus far. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are well supplied with orders. Door factories in the 
Bay section are operating at a normal rate. Finished 
door factories at the white and sugar pine mills are 
running full and making fair shipments. Cut sash and 
door stock is. in big demand. Prices on No. 3 shop 
and better advance $2 Nov. 1. Pine box shook pro- 
duction is heavy and the fruit situation is being met. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





THOMAS L. JOHNSON, for many years as- 
sociated with his brother, C. R. Johnson, in the 
control of the Union Lumber Co., died at his apart- 
ment at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., on 
Oct. 25, after a short illness. He was a native of 
Wisconsin, and was 63 years old. Mr. Johnson 
went to California in the early 80’s with C. R. 





THE LATE THOMAS L. JOHNSON 


Johnson to look after the large tracts of Mendocino 
County redwood which had been purchased by 
their father, O. R. Johnson, a pioneer lumberman 
of Wisconsin. They merged these timber holdings 
with those of other companies and started the 
Union Lumber Co. For a number of years T. L. 
Johnson lived at Fort Bragg as general manager 
of the company’s plant. Of late years he had been 
an executive of the National Steamship Co. and the 
California Western Railroad & Navigation Co., 
subsidiaries of the Union Lumber Co. During the 
past two years he had not been active in the com- 
pany’s affairs, but had successfully experimented 
with fruit growing on the cut-over lands of the 
company, which he had acquired. He was a public 
spirited man and highly esteemed in lumber trade 


circles. A widow, three brothers and two sisters 
survive. 
MRS. FANNY WHEELOCK SOUTHWELL, 


mother of Mrs. C. H. Worcester, died at her home 
in Chicago, Nov. 3, aged 80. She was the widow 
of Henry E. Southwell, a former financier of Chi- 
cago, who was largely instrumental in putting the 
first line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
thru Wisconsin. Her daughter is the wife of 
Charles H. Worcester, head of the C. H. Worcester 
Co., of Chicago, wholesale lumber dealer. Funeral 
services were held at the Southwell residence, 1323 
North State Street, Nov. 5, with interment in Forest 
Home Cemetery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. L. CRENSHAW, one of ‘the pioneer lumber- 
men of Memphis, Tenn., died suddenly at his home 
in that city, Saturday, Nov. 1, aged 53. He had 
been at his office. practically all day and in 
apparently good health. Death was caused by 
apoplexy. He was president of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co., the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. and the 
Cherokee Lumber Co., and had just organized the 
firm of W. L. Crenshaw & Son. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Lumbermen’s Club, of Mem- 


and the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, having served the first named as presi- 
dent and chairman of the membership committee. 
Mr. Crenshaw was born in Tennessee and was 
engaged in the sawmill business at one time at 
Osceola, Ark., with T. M. Cathey. He was one 
of the organizers of the Belgrade Lumber Co., of 
which he was first president. On disposing of his 
interests in that firm, he formed the Crenshaw- 
Gary Lumber Co. He later bought out the interest 
of F. IX. Gary and formed the Kellogg Lumber Co. 
A widow, one son, Claude, in business with his 
father, and three daughters survive. Mrs. John W. 
McClure, of Memphis, is a niece, 

GEORGE W. MOTHERAL, a foreman in the 
crating department of the Lawrenceburg Lumber 
& Veneer Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., was_ badly 
scalded while at work in the plant recently, and 
died within a short time. He was 66 years old and 
leaves a widow and one daughter. 


E. E. BRADLEY, of Bay City, Mich., passed away 
in that city on Oct. 4, aged 61. He was a prominent 
lumberman of that section and was a member of a 
famous pioneering family of lumbermen who did 
much toward the early development of the Michigan 
lumber industry. His father was Nathan B. Brad- 
ley, who came west from Massachusetts in 1835, 
and was prominent in the early lumbering develop- 
ments in Ohio. With a brother, Charles Bradley, 
he entered the Saginaw Valley region in the 50’s 
and in 1858 settled at Bay City, when E. E. Bradley, 
who was born May 1, 1858, at St. Charles, Mich., 








THE LATE E. E. BRADLEY 


was twelve weeks old. E. E. Bradley and his brother 
Frederick entered the business with their father 
when they reached manhood and the firm became 
widely known as N. B. Bradley & Sons. Since that 
time E. BE. Bradley had been closely identified with 
lumber developments in Bay City. His son, Nathan 
Bradley, has followed the traditions of the family 
and is at present interested in developments in 
Mississippi, having recently formed the Wertz- 
Bradley Lumber Co., of Greenwood, in company 
with Daniel Wertz and W. C. Palmer, of Evans- 


phis, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association ville, 
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J. ED. MITCHELL, president of the Mitchell 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Cal., shot and killed 
himself at the Hotel Harrison, Oakland, Cal., Oct. 

Worry over protracted illness is supposed to 
have led to the act. Mr. Mitchell was a native of 
California, and 49 years old. He is survived by a 
widow and one brother. 





DEANE LAMMERS, son of George R. Lammers, 
a well known lumberman of Stillwater, Minn., died 
recently in California, where he had gone to recover 
his health, which had been poor since an attack of 
influenza last winter. His father had accompanied 
him to California, and had just arrived in Spokane 
on his way back, when news came of the death. 
Another son, Roy, with father and mother, survive. 
Deane Lammers had lived in Spokane for a while, 
being connected with the S. H. L. Lumber Co. He 
was 26 years old. 





CHARLES BROWN, for fifty years actively en- 
gaged in the lumber industry of Michigan, died at 
his home in Midland, Mich., Oct. 22. Mr. Brown 
established the retail lumber business known by his 
name in Midland in 1885, and was widely known 
thruout the county, where his death will be deeply 
regretted. The business will be continued as the 
Charles Brown Estate, under the management of 
D. A. Newland, son-in-law of the deceased. 





MRS. CHARLES HUBBARD, wife of Charles 
Hubbard, of the Hubbard Stave Co., Louisville, 
Ky., died recently at Huntingburg, Ind., aged 53 
Her husband, one son and one daughter survive. 


RICHARD EUSTIS, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., of 
Harvey, La., was found dead in his office at the 
mill, Oct. 27, with a bullet in his head. The assist- 
ant coroner of Jefferson Parish, after viewing the 
remains, pronounced the death due to accidental 
discharge of a revolver which Mr. Eustis kept in 
his office. He was 55 years old, a resident of New 
Orleans, and prominent in both social and business 
circles. He leaves a widow and one child, 


MRS. SARAH A. SLIGER, widow of the late 
Thomas J. Sliger, who was engaged extensively in 
the lumber business and operated one of the largest 
sawmills in the Huntington, W. Va., section, passed 
away at her home in Huntington, aged 68. She is 
survived by three daughters and two sons. 


WALTER G. AND LEONARD BALLMAN, 
brothers, engaged in the lumber business in St. 
Louis, participated in a double tragedy, Nov. 3, 
which ended the lives of both. Walter G. Ballman 
was president of the Laclede Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, which operates retail yards at 2701 Market 
Street, and at Bridgeton, Mo., and which was 
founded by their father, a pioneer St. Louis lumber- 
man. Leonard Ballman was a salesman for the 
company, having previously been employed by the 
Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. The brothers 
quarreled about the conduct of the business, it is 
believed, and during a ride in a taxicab, Walter 
G. Ballman shot and killed his brother, and then 
killed himself. Mrs. Walter Ballman, vice presi- 
dent of the Laclede Lumber Co., and a brother, 
Albert J. Ballman, are among the survivors. 








INLAND EMPIRE HAPPENINGS REVIEWED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—‘‘With the price of lum- 
ber and labor higher than ever before, more building 
is being done in Spokane this fall than for several 
years,” stated BE. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the 
Phoenix Lumber Co., this morning. “The Phoenix 
mill will run thru the winter without a stop, maintain- 
ing two shifts if conditions in the woods permit. The 
mill is now running two 8-hour shifts, and the sash 
and door factory has never been busier. With the 
present wood conditions, high wages and short hours, 
it is out of the question to think of a reduction in lum- 
ber prices,” 

“Lumber prices may go higher next year,” said B. F. 
Pierce, president and manager of the Winslow Lumber 
Co., which operates two single band sawmills at Orin, 
Wash. Mr. Pierce was in Spokane for a few days 
this week and stated his company had not been trou- 
bled with I. W. W. strikes as other mills have. ‘‘We have 
plenty of help and we do enough logging each year 
to supply our own mills. Our chief grief right now 
is the car shortage.” 

C. W. Pelham, well known logger and timber owner 
of the Coeur d’Alene district, was in Spokane this 
week. “Owing to the fact that I was running a 
‘gyppo’ crew the I. W. W. walkout did not stop my 
work,” stated Mr. Pelham. “I have been doing some 
logging on the Little North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene 
River for the Rose Lake Lumber Co., of Rose Lake, 
Idaho, and will soon be done with the work. Next 
year I will be logging 2,500,000 feet of my own tim- 
ber which I purchased this year from the Government. 
Because of the snow I will not start on the work until 
about the first of June, and it will take the rest of 
the season to complete the work.” 

The Spokane office of the Forest Service which was 
opened here during the forest fire season was closed 
today. R. W. Fraser, forest supervisor who has been 
in charge, has been transferred to district No. 2, with 
headquarters at Denver. 

“While the I. W. W. walkout hit us pretty hard and 
we are refusing to hire any more men, we still have 
a few of the faithful loggers on the job and are 
carrying on what work is possible,” said R. L. Wilson, 
secretary of the Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, 
Wash. “We are turning down all men who come and 
ask for work and are not bothering to inquire whether 
they belong to the I. W. W. or not.” 

The district forester at Missoula, Mont., is adver- 
tising for sale 61,300,000 feet of white pine, larch, 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar, white fir and other 
saw timber, approximately 59 percent white pine, and 
70,000 cedar poles, together with an unestimated 
amount of piling, shingle bolts and round and split 
cedar posts. The timber is located in the Kootenai and 
Pend Oreille national forests in Montana and Idaho. 
The bids will be received up to and including Dec. 24 
at the Missoula office. 


Lumbermen Refuse to Employ ‘‘Reds’’ 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—‘“Let’s ditch our I. W. W. 
buttons and cards and get a logging job,” said one 
wobbly to another one day this week. So they visited 
an employment office and were sent out to one of the 
logging camps. 

“We can’t hire you unless you show your I. W. W. 
cards,” said the foreman when they reached their 
destination. Out came the I, W. W. membership cer- 
tificates. 

The foreman learned just what he wanted to know. 
“We can’t use you, move on,” he said. 

Several wobblies have returned to’ Spokane with 
similar stories during the last two or three days. And 
that, in a way, describes how the lumber operators 
of the Inland Empire are keeping their word that they 
will hire no more members of the I. W. W. organiza- 
tion. 

“The lumbermen at their meeting Tuesday of this 
week decided to stick to their decision of last week 
and will not employ any more men for an indefinite 
time,” said W. C. Smith, acting secretary for the Tim- 
ber Products Manufacturers and for the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, 

W. L. Anderson, manager of the Four L’s free em- 
ployment office, said that scores of timber workers 
had taken jobs with small independent lumber concerns 
after having been turned down at the camps operated 
by lumbermen’s association members. 


The I. W. W. organization. officially called off the 
strike last Monday morning after having practically 
stopped operations in the logging camps of the Inland 
Jmpire for ten days. Immediately there was a rush 
for their old jobs, but the men,found their jobs were 
not waiting for them as they had thought they 
would be. 


Match Block Manufacturers Expand 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—Next year will see con- 
siderably more activity among the match block manu- 
facturers of Spokane and a much larger amount of 
white pine lumber will be turned into match stock. 
The Diamond Match Co.’s big factory has just started 
to operate, tho construction of the entire plant will not 
be completed until the latter part of the year. The 
Ohio Match Co., which was to have erected its plant 
this year, did not do so but plans to construct a big 
match block factory here in the spring. The Union 
Match Co., which has been operating a match block 
factory here for the last two years, plans on doubling 
its capacity in 1920. The Idaho Pine Match Block Co., 
while not contemplating any large improvements, is 
looking ahead to a good year in 1920 with the produc- 
tion of the plant again up to normal. 


Investigate Montana’s Pulpwood Resources 


MISSOULA, Mont., Nov. 1.—Numerous. inquiries are 
being received by the Forest Service regarding the 
pulp in western Montana, not only paper factories, but 
other concerns using pulp in the manufacture of their 
products evidencing much interest in the resources of 
the national forests of this section. 

The Beaver Board Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has opened 
negotiations with the Forest Service with the view to 
purchasing pulp timber and will, within the near 
future, send a representative to Missoula to inspect 
four or five available tracts. 


Building Permits Increase 100 Percent 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Nov. 1.—Building permits for 
October tell an interesting story of the construction 
of new homes and other buildings, aggregating $67,000. 
For the same month a year ago only three permits for 
new buildings were issued, with a value of $8,000. 
For the same month in 1917 there were only three 
permits issued, totaling $150. The various lumber 
companies claim an increase of 100 percent for October 
over September in the number of inquiries made* by 
people purposing to build. 


To Keep I. W. W. Out of Lumber Camps 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Nov. 1.—At a meeting of the 
Sandpoint Commercial Club the following resolution 
denouncing the I. W. W. organization was unanimously 
passed : 


“WHEREAS, The lumber companies operating tribu- 
tary to this community have determined to hire no more 
men affiliated with the I. W. W.; be it 


“Resolved, That the Sandpoint Commercial Club goes 
on record as opposed to the I. W. W. and its propa- 
ganda ; that we consider its members to be undesirable 
citizens and we hereby call upon the city and county 
authorities to lend any assistance necessary in assisting 
the lumber companies to weed them out of their forces.” 

In a discussion of the situation it was stated that 
the logging operators planned to obtain photographs 
and descriptions of all men working for them for the 
purpose of identifying those who became objectionable. 
It was also suggested that the club take steps looking 
toward congressional regulation of the foreign element 
who had taken out their first papers ten or fifteen years 
ago as a pretense of loyalty and were now the trouble- 
makers and controlling element of the I. W. W. 


Building Permit Totals Steadily Increase 
NAMPA, IDAHO, Nov. 1.—Building expenditures in 
this city during October were well over $100,000. The 
permits issued by the city building inspector since the 
first of the year now involve expenditures approximat- 
ing: $1,000,000 and the proportions of. this: activity 
appear to increase rather than diminish. 
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American Acme Crayons 


They know that for marking on wet, 
green, frosty or dry lumber these crayons 
are unexcelled. For over 75 years they 
have held first place for quality. 


( | “The Old Fajthful"Crayons ee 


We would like to tell you more about 
the different colors and grades of these 
crayons and help you choose the ones 
best suited to your requirements. 





Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today— 
dependable for quality, millwork and 

ading. Like hundreds of other 
Seclen, you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


always possesses the same uniform 
quality. Hardwoods are our spec- 
ialty. Try us next time. 














Write us fo f our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of cherge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
« Ash, Cypress and G 


jam Lumber. 















“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 






SAWED SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END HATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO.. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Discuss Lumber Export Situation 


BautimorE, Mp., Nov. 3.—A number of the for- 
eign delegates who attended the international trade 


conference at Atlantic City recently, called under - 


the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, came to Baltimore last week and 
took in some of the big industrial establishments, 
were guests at a banquet and went on a tour of 
the harbor as well as on a trip down the bay to 
Annapolis. Among the Baltimore business men 
who were designated to make the visitors feel at 
home and act as guides as well as hosts were Pem- 
broke M. Womble, president of the Lumber Ex- 
change; John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., 
hardwood exporters; Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & 
Co., wholesale North Carolina pine dealers and 
manufacturers; Theodore Mottu, of Theodore Mottu 
& Co., a former president of the Lumber Exchange; 
Joseph D. Virdin, of the Canton Lumber Co., and 
L. Alan Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co. The member of 
the visiting delegation in whom the local lumber- 
men were particularly interested was Sir Arthur 
Shirley Benn, who was formerly in the lumber trade 
in England, and who in the course of his stay here 
advanced some weighty opinions on the present 
state and the prospects of the trade. 

Mr. Alcock, who attended the sessions at Atlantic 
City, obtained some very definite impressions of 
the deliberations and their bearing upon the future 
of America’s commerce with Europe. Outlining 
briefly the conference and its purposes he said 
in part: 

It was a pleasure to note the various lumber associ- 
ations had appointed delegates, and a splendid repre- 
sentation covering the Pacific to the Atlantic interests 
had the opportunity of conference, but mostly with 
themselves, as there seemed to be no program outlined 
by the Chamber for these delegates to get any direct 
information regarding their interests. It was very 
interesting to hear the representatives of Belgium, 
France and Italy state their definite and most urgent 
requirements, which were presented in a candid man- 
ner by industrial and finance representatives, show- 
ing raw materials were required and long credits were 
wanted, so that payments could be made at some time 
in the future, or whenever it was possible. The only 
exception was Great Britain, who seemed to want a 
continued and abundant supply of raw material, and 
our full confidence in their nation and their business 
men to discharge their obligations to the world. 

The timber trade delegates had a conference with 
the British mission relating to conditions in the United 
Kingdom, dealing particularly with market valuations 
and exchange. There was no one present to speak on 
behalf of the timber trade of the United Kingdom, but 
considerable benefit was derived from the interview. 
Sir Arthur Shirley Benn gave some very interesting 
information relating to the southern pine trade. Sir 
James Hope Simpson gave a clear account of the 
general financial condition of the United Kingdom, and 
the obligations which were to be met for payment for 
a free supply of raw materials. Sir James gave it as 
his opinion that the British markets were not desirous 
of entertaining or receiving shipments other than 
those which were absolutely necessary. In fact, it 
was the policy of the British merchants not to under- 
take any obligations which might involve payment or 
advances of money on stock that would have to be held 
for consumption in the future, preferring to deal only 
with actual necessities. Sir Arthur Shirley Benn 
pointed out in the course of his presentation that while 
southern pine had entered the British markets exten- 
sively before the war and had commanded a good 
market during the conflict for the reason that urgent 
requirements in the way of lumber had to be met 
regardless of prices, the situation was different now, 
and values would have to come down very considerably 
before a good demand could be developed. The prevail- 
ing quotations, along with the low rate of exchange, 
created a state of affairs, he said, which made the 
Brifish merchants confine themselves to the most 
urgent necessities, and with southern ary as high as 
it is at present, they would simply decline to buy. 


Mr. Alcock and the other representatives of the 
lumber trade spent much time in the company of 
the foreign delegates, and did a great deal toward 
making the stay of the visitors pleasant. 





State Sawmills of West Australia 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Oct, 1.—The fight between the 
State enterprisers and private enterprisers about the 
proposed disposal of the State sawmills has become very 
fierce, and the Government has had to utilize press 
correspondents to state its case in clearer words than 
were employed in the Parliament recently. The labor 
party has worked up a very solid lot of opposition and 
public opinion has certainly swung in its favor, mainly 
because of the astute suggestion that the French syndi- 
cate is only a dummy for established milling interests, 
and, if it is not so, would speedily link up in order to 
force up prices. 

A recent increase of 10 percent in the price of West 
Australian hardwoods has caused considerable indigna- 
tion notwithstanding an admitted increase in costs of 
production thru recent increased wages amounting to 
nearly 20 percent. The Government seems to be on 
the horns of a dilemma and the prospects of the sale 
are daily diminishing. The lumber producers have 
lately met with a lot of abuse, and yet they are able 
to prove that in proportion to other things lumber has 
increased least of all, and for several years of the war 
did not advance a cent per load. During that time 
there were several substantial advances in wages to 
say nothing of the great advances in costs of mill 
requisites. 





A building strike at Broken Hill after raging many 
months has just been declared off. The whole of this 
great mining district has suffered severely thru this 
and other strikes. The men have acknowledged defeat 
and returned to work, but probably they will with equal 
foolishness go in for another long holiday one of these 
days. 





— 


Bellingham Mills Busy Exporting 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 1.—The offshore business 
looks good to Bellingham mills. Both the BE. K. Wood 
and Bloedel Donovan mills have a number of orders to 
fill during the next two months and others are in 
sight. At the BE. K. Wood mill the schooner Fearless 
sailed this week for Australia with 850,000 feet and 
the schooner Resolute is loading there for the same 
destination. The steamship Siskiyou has just berthed 
at this mill to load 1,000,000 feet for the west Coast. 
The Bloedel Donovan mill will begin loading about 
900,000 feet on the steamship West Ira for Shanghai 
this week. This vessel will take 4,415,000 feet from 
Puget Sound. 


Large Demand for Lumber in Mexico 


San ANTONIO, Texas, Nov. 3.—Ovidio Elizondo, a 
prominent lumber dealer of Monterey, Mexico, who 
has been here the last several days looking after lum- 
ber shipments which he is making to his yards in 
Mexico, is optimistic over the prospects for the sale 
of American building materials in that country. In 
speaking of the situation he said: 

The lumber trade in the northern part of Mexico, 
and especially in Nuevo Leon, has grown within the 
last year until it is greater than ever before, and 
the shipments from this country have become large 
within the last several months. 

As in the United States, we have always built the 
foundation of buildings of brick or cement. This 
practice will continue, because of the looseness of 
the soil there. The introduction of wood finishing 
and roofing is in a way new, inasmuch as we have 
never used lumber to that extent very much until 
lately. Now, nearly all the homes are being built 
nat yey, and many business houses are being finished 

ewise. 

Even the poorer classes, who have built their homes 
of abode for time unknown, are using lumber, for in 
this way they can build a home much quicker. To 
this class of people I have rendered aid, in helping 
them select the plans, lay the foundation, and let 
them have the lumber on easy terms. 

The price of lumber has almost doubled in Mexico; 
yet there is a great demand, for the country is bein 
rebuilt rapidly. Many of the mines and industria 
plants have begun reconstruction and their demands 
are large. 

Delivery by rail is not so difficult as many reports 
make it. There is always money to be had to pay the 
price, and if one will meet the terms, good service 
can be had. For instance, I have to pay an additional 
tax to the railroad for the insurance and quick de- 
livery of my shipments. If I — from Laredo the 
tax is 2 percent on the valuation of the shipment, and 
if I ship from Eagle Pass the tax is 3 eS With 
this tax the railroad company insures the delivery of 
the shipment, and there is no delay. 

Mr. Elizondo has been a lumber dealer in Monterey 
for about twenty years, during which time he has 
tried to introduce the use of lumber generally. Dur- 
ing all this time there has been a use of lumber to 
some extent, but never so much as now, he said. 


Southern Ports Foster Lumber Exports 


ORANGE, THx., Nov. 3.—The export trade is picking 
up somewhat and local manufacturers look forward to 
a good winter in this line. It is believed that the for- 
eign exchange situation is all that stands in the way 
of a great improvement in the export line. A report 
from Beaumont is to the effect that the Higgins Export 
Co. has ordered two big ships to the port of Orange 
for cargoes and intends sending more here. 

The fact that Orange is at present the only port in 
this section which offers the exporters sheds for the 
storage of their lumber right alongside the water, 
storage for their timber and ample dock room for their 
vessels tends to place this port very favorably before 
timber exporters and will undoubtedly turn much 
business this way which has in the past gone to less 
well equipped ports because Orange had virtually no 
equipment whatever. 

Traffic Manager L’Hommedieu, of the Orange Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been busy the last week, meeting 
at Houston and elsewhere with representatives of the 
ports of Galveston, Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
Texas City and Orange, checking up the proposed new 
export rates on lumber for these ports. This work is 
preliminary to the hearing in Chicago on Nov. 13 and 
14 before the western traffic committee on the revision 
of export lumber rates for ports west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Secretary W. H. Richardson, of the Port Arthur 
board of trade, left Friday night for Washington, 
D. C., as the joint representative of the ports of 
Orange, Beaumont and Port Arthur to attend a hear- 
ing before John Barton Payne, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, accompanied by Traffic Manager Charles 
A. Bland, of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 
While there are several minor matters to be taken up, 
the main object is to try and secure the reéstablish- 
ment of a Shipping Board agent in the Sabine district. 
Such an agent was allowed some months ago, but for 
some unknown reason was withdrawn. With lumber 
exporters at the three ports using many Government 
vessels, an agent of the Shipping Board is almost a 
necessity to take care of the business efficiently and 
with the promptness such a business demands. At 
present all matters affecting Government boats must 
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be handled eitiier thru New Orleans or Galveston and 
this is not only inconvenient and expensive but gives 
to those ports the benefit of business which should 
rightfully go to the port furnishing the cargo. 





Port Plans Lumber Export Facilities 


BEAUMONT, TrEx., Nov. 1—The Beaumont wharf and 
dock commission has appointed a special committee 
composed of W. A. Bowie and L. B. Pipkin, repre 
senting the commission; L. L. Chipman and A, Milch, 
representing the lumber exporters, and C. L. Sherer, 
city engineer, to find out just what is needed by the 
lumber exporters to keep their business here, secure 
estimates on the probable cost and report back to the 
commission. 

Mayor BR. J. Diffenbacher called a special meeting of 
the board recently to take up the question of erecting 
sheds and dock to accommodate the lumber exporters. 
The public was invited to this hearing and the ex- 
porters did not mince words. L. L. Chipman, manager 
of the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
informed the commission that the European trade had 
advanced to where they would soon have to begin 
loading about 50 percent of their cargoes with lumber 
instead of all timbers and Beaumont did not have a 
foot of shed room to be given over to this trade, What 
the city has at the present time is being monopolized 
by general cargo stuff and even tho all of it was turned 
over to the lumber exporters there would not be 
enough to accommodate one concern. He stated that 
his company would seek a new location at once if 
something was not done. 

A. Milch, manager of the Higgins Export & Lumber 
Co., informed the commission that his company had 
been trying to get along in Beaumont for five years, 
but was compelled to shift its business to New Or- 
leans and Texas City, where shed room could be found. 

J. Claude Dawson, of the Standard Export Lumber 
Co., took the same stand and this caused the commis- 
sion to take cognizance of the situation. It was urged 
by the exporters that wooden wharves be constructed 
immediately, the trade not being in a position where 
it could wait on the present concrete wharf pro- 
gram. 

The Beaumont Lumber Co. has received an unusual 
inquiry for 120,000 feet of southern pine from Val- 


paraiso, Chile. Long before the Panama Canal was 
constructed the fir men of the Pacific coast monopolized 
this trade and southern pine men never looked upon it 
as a probable market. The company understood from 
the order that the material was wanted to finish a job 
for which only southern pine was suitable. 





Business Rather Quiet at Coast 


SAN FRANcIScO, CALIF., Nov. 1.—The export trade 
remains rather quiet, as far as new orders are con- 
cerned, but there are some inquiries from Australia, 
west coast and the Orient. Scarcity of tonnage and 
unfavorable exchange continue to restrict business. 
The fir mills in the North have been making good head- 
way in filling old orders and are anxious for more 
business. The Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Co., 
this city, has sold more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
this week, principally parcel lots to go to the west 
coast of South America by steamer. 

Redwood export lumber business appears to be 
quieting down for the winter, but it would not cause 
surprise if some large tie business would develop. 
Numerous parcel shipments and some full cargoes are 
yet to be loaded. Mills are loaded up with domestic 
orders for clear redwood and are not seeking much 
export business, even at the base price of $45 at 
mill. 

The schooner H. D. Bendixsen, the sixth vessel on 
Humboldt Bay of the fleet of sixteen vessels chartered 
for Australian cargoes, has arrived at Eureka to load 
redwood lumber. 





RECENT shipments to Japan of large quantities of 
cedar logs, to be used in the manufacture of pencils, 
have created much interest among west Coast manufac- 
turers. The trade in cedar with Japan is nothing 
new, as large quantities of the socalled “pencil blocks” 
have been shipped annually. During the last few 
months, however, the orders for pencil blocks have 
fallen off considerably and the Japanese buyers are 
taking the entire logs, thus eliminating the millwork 
in America. It is also reported, but not yet confirmed, 
that Japanese representatives have purchased a large 
stand of cedar near Puget Sound which they will log 
and ship themselves. 
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‘(MODERN WOOD FINISHING’ 


In “Modern Wood Finishing,’ E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., have published a 
book that will be of great aid to retail lumbermen who 
sell paint or who attempt to give paint information to 
their customers. 

The length of life of wood and the satisfaction it 
gives in the home depend in no small measure upon 
the quality of the paint or the varnish used. For 
years the Bridgeport standard wood finishes have been 
used with success and with many new stains and paints 
as well as methods developed by the Bridgeport Stand- 
ard Service Departments, the company -is in a better 
shape today than ever before to meet the needs of 
retail lumbermen and thru the retail lumbermen the 
builders. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. believe that ‘‘Mod- 
ern Wood Finishing” is the most comprehensive book 
of its kind in existence. Illustrations in color of prac- 
tically all of the woods used in this country for finish- 
ing are given. The particular features of various 
woods which lend themselves to interior finishing are 
brought out, and all in all the book is a most valuable 
and interesting publication the study of which will be 
sure to benefit retail lumbermen. 





A MONEY SAVER FOR RETAILERS 


Retail lumbermen find that stocks of lumber call for 
a heavier investment than ever before and that it is 
necessary to take care of the stock as carefully as pos- 
sible and especially to prevent any unnecessary waste. 
Despite care, it is not unusual for some of the finish 
stored in a shed to split or to be injured. Unless the 
retailer has woodworking machinery to work up such 
stock it must be sold for common boards and at a con- 
siderable loss. Also woodworking machinery is desir- 
able to allow the manufacture of hayracks, hog self 
feeders, portable hog houses and the numerous build- 
ings which farmers are glad to buy ready made. In 
such buildings broken stock or stock that has been 
reworked can be used to great advantage. 

Woodworking machinery made especially for retail 
lumbermen is obtainable from the Parks Ball Bearing 
Machine Co., 1501 Knowlton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The machinery of this company is sturdy, dependable 
and one of its great advantages lies in the combina- 
tion of work which one machine will do. For example, 
there is a standard rip and cross cut saw, 6-inch 
jointer, 12-inch sand drum and boring machine, all in 
one. The experience of T. H. Sturdevant, of Sturde- 
vant Lumber Yard, in using a Parks machine is inter- 
esting and illustrates well how valuable such ma- 
chinery is to retail lumbermen. Mr. Sturdevant’s ex- 
perience follows : 

“We installed the Parks combination machine four 
years ago in connection with our lumber yard. Since 
that time it has been in almost constant use and has 
been put to the severest tests and, with the exception 
of the purchase of saws and knives, we have not been 
out one cent for repairs and with reasonable care the 
machine is good for many more years. 

“With it we frequently rip such material as 6x6 
by ripping from both sides, either soft or hard wood, 
and with the aid of a boy 15 years old I have surfaced 
a number of rough timbers 12x12, 16 to 20 feet long, 


on the jointer. I have also made 3x6 tongued and 
grooved mill flooring, matched silo staves, water tanks 
and all that kind of work. We cut house and barn 
patterns, make curved rafters on any radius above 
eight feet with the circular rip saw, with a rapidity 
and ease that would surprise you. Any man with 2 
reasonable mechanical turn of mind can find an un- 
limited number of ways to use the machine. 

“Our machine has paid for itself several times. It 
is a time saver, a money maker and a business builder.” 





~~ 


NEW STORAGE BATTERY JAR 


The many lumbermen who use storage battery electric 
locomotives fully appreciate the need for a storage bat- 
tery jar that is practically unbreakable. Thruout the 
lumber manufacturing regions plants will be found 
where electric locomotives, operated entirely upon the 
power of storage batteries, handle all of the trucks of 
lumber from the sorting chain to the cars on the 
loading platform. Such service is by no means easy, 
for the loads are heavy and the tracks are not always 
kept in the best of repair. In fact, at many plants it 
is not unusual for a locomotive to jump the track, or 
to have a truck jump the track. Even in such an 
exacting service, storage battery locomotives and 
storage batteries have made a wonderful record, despite 
the fact that occasionally a battery jar would crack. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of the “Ironclad-Exide”’ battery, has 
been experimenting to develop an unbreakable jar. 
What is known as the “Giant” jar is the result. 
Thousands of these jars have been put in actual service 
and there have shown their ability to withstand the 
hardest and most severe tests. The “Giant” jar is now 
the standard for the “Ironclad-Exide”’ battery, tho 
frequently found in storage battery locomotives used 
in the lumber industry. 

The “Giant” jar of the “Ironclad-Exide” battery is 
made of a semi-flexible compound, exceptionally tough 
and strong. Exhaustive tests have proved that these 
“Giant”? jars will stand a pressure of 2,000 pounds at 
their weakest point, whereas the old type jars broke 
at less than 1,000 pounds; that the “Giant” jar will 
support at its weakest point the weight of four husky 
men, whereas the old jar would not support the weight 
of one man; that an electrical test of 30,000 volts does 
not puncture the “Giant” jar. 





LOG LOADER MAKER IS BUSY 


The plant of the Raymond Log Loader Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., is a busy place. More and more lumbermen and 
loggers are coming to realize the demonstrated advan- 
tages of the Raymond log loader and the company is 
securing orders from all sections of the country. 
Recently A, Cameron, of the Sutton Chemical Co., 
Sutton, W. Va., and John Hampton, of Sanford & 
Treadway, Newland, N. C., visited the plant and as a 
result both placed orders for Raymond log loaders. A 
steel gasoline Raymond loader was recently delivered 
to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Munising, Mich. An- 
other large gasoline car derrick is under construction 
for the Escanaba Manufacturing Co., of this place, to 
be used for switching and handling logs in the com- 
pany’s yard. 
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H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 


Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 
Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 iv. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














Contains the best work of ‘“The 


THE WOODS cates te eee “TODAY. set 


By Douglas now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


|, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Burnsville Mercantile Co. 


H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 
SPECIALTY— Also Short 


2x4’5 = 


Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 





SHORT = Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. RT 
x Makes Them > 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4° 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Pianing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 

















All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel - 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 4.—Manufacturers report that prices are ad- 
vancing all along the line and expect this increase in 
prices to continue for some time. Rains last week in 
the southern States, it is pointed out, have greatly 
interfered with the work of sawmills and logging camps 
and practically no logs are now coming out of the log- 
ging districts by reason of the bad weather conditions. 
Stocks already low, it is predicted, will get even lower 
by next spring and the belief is that the large mills 
and yards of the southern States will begin next year 
with the lowest stocks ever known in their history. 
This will mean unprecedented prices for logs and lum- 
ber, it is predicted, by the manufacturers of this sec- 
tion. 

General trade conditions in Evansville and south- 
ern Indiana are good and wood consuming plants gen- 
erally are operated on steady time. The demand for 
most of the hardwoods is brisk, as it has been for 
some time. Quartered white oak and plain white oak 
were never in better demand. Furniture factories 
are being operated right up to the handle and there 
never was a time in the history of the local furniture 
factories when they were erecting so many additions 
as at present. 

The J. C. Greer Lumber Co., this city, is operating 
its new sawmill at Webb, Miss., and considerable quan- 
tities of gum and oak are being turned out. The 
company has also started the erection of a mill at 
Mikoma, Miss., a short distance from Webb, and this 
new mill also will saw both oak and gum. The mill 
at Mikoma will cut about 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
from a tract of land recently purchased. J. C. Greer 
returned a few days ago from a trip to both Webb and 


Mikoma. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 3.—A survey of the cost of doing business for 
the first six months of 1919 has just been completed 
by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. While 
this cost is considerably in excess of that for 1917 
and 1918, the most significant fact developed is that 
more than one-third of the entire cost is going into 
labor in yards and for delivery to the jobs. A reflec- 
tion of these findings is seen in the retarding of lum- 
ber business in this territory during the last week or 
so, contrary to all indications at the beginning of 
October. While members of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers admit there is a shortage of some 
materials it is their contention, according to J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the board, that labor is really 
the serious drawback to construction. 

Much hesitancy is noted in regard to purchases of 
new material. It is significant that there have been 
few concessions, about the only one being that in shin- 
gles, which are 50 cents lower for some brands than 
they were two weeks ago. There will be little if any 
surplus stock carried by yards thru the winter. 

Opportunity for development of so called side lines 
is seen here in the use of plaster board, which is 
being carried by lumber interests largely of late. 
Resort to this material is now deemed necessary be- 
cause of the almost entire absence of lath from this 
market and inability to obtain enough plasterers. 
Some yards here are contemplating modest campaigns 
to introduce this ready made wall finishing in lieu of 
lath, on the ground that the material can be applied 
quite easily by carpenters. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 4.—The hardwood market is featured by a 
demand nothing short of remarkable, and there is not 
a manufacturer or distributer, wholesale or retail, in 
this market who could not secure more orders could 
he get the lumber and the cars to move it. Prices are 
very firm, but with indications of a further move 
upward because of the persistent buying, the curtail- 
ment of production and the steady reduction of dry 
stocks, to say nothing of the shortage of new lumber 
going on sticks at the mills. The strength and steady 
movement of the hardwoods, in contrast with southern 
pine, which has gone thru a sort of slump for two or 
three weeks, are explained by some as due to the 
greater amount of transit car trade in pine, some 
factors in which were caught by the $10-a-day storage 
charge order, with a consequent dumping of a lot of 
that wood on the market, some of it at concessions 
that have influenced the market until now, but which 
it is believed will soon have been absorbed by con- 
sumers, to the good of the trade generally. 

The building boom which has been on in this city, 
and which gives few signs of curtailment, is reflected 
in the report of the building commissioner for October. 
This shows the issuance of more than a thousand 
permits for improvements of an estimated value three 
times as great as in October, 1918, and within $200,000 
of the amount for September this year, despite the 
advance of the building season. The value of the 
improvements for this year to date is 100 percent 
greater than in the corresponding period of 1918, 
and within $1,000,000 of that of 1917. 

The interests of Gregory S. Stewart and other of 
the Stewart interests in the Enterprise Lumber Co., 
of this city, including the heirs of the late William 
Stewart, have been purchased by Wilson S. Klein and 
associates, and Mr. Klein has succeeded Mr. Stewart 
as president, with Thomas Craden as secretary. The 
Stewarts retain their interest in the real estate on 
which the mills and yards are located, and from which 
location they will be operated under the new manage- 
ment. 

A new demand for vehicle woods is seen in the an- 
nounced purpose of one of the largest manufacturers 
of carriages, wagons and trucks in this city to enter 
the passenger automobile field. For this purpose ex- 
tension of the plans for the Sayers & Scoville Co.’s new 


plant have been made, calling for a total expenditure 
of $500,000, and the management purposes to have 
100,000 square feet of floor space in the first unit of 
the new plant ready for use the coming summer. 

E. O. Robinson is back from the mills of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co. in southern Kentucky, where he 
found very unfavorable weather for timber cutting 
because of the excessive rains. Logging and mill 
operations were seriously hampered and production 
correspondingly curtailed. 

Furniture manufacturers are renewing their interest 
as buyers in the lumber market and are reported ar- 
ranging for heavy future requirements. They say 
their bookings for all kinds and grades of furniture 
never were so heavy, and at prices bigher than in any 
previous contracts, and they are closing for all the 
lumber available at present prices. They are partial 
to oak, poplar, basswood and gum. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 5.-—There were some slight advances in the 
hardwood market during the last week and the de- 
cline of three weeks ago has been practically recov- 
ered. Hardwood mills were hit the worst of all when 
heavy rains stopped logging operations, and their 
stocks are badly broken. Gum was the biggest gainer 
during the week, with oak showing a tendency to ad- 
vance. Box factories lead in the buying, while furni- 
ture factories took considerable stuff. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 3.—The hardwood lumber market was excep- 
tionally good last week, demand running strong in 
almost every item. Upper grades had the heaviest 
call, but factory demand ran the gamut on all kinds 
and grades of stock. Strength was the chief factor 
in the market. Prices are firm all along the line. 
Hickory, ash, poplar, elm, maple, quartered white 
oak, plain white oak and plain red oak are all strong, 
but some of the grades are reported to be scarce, 
Furniture factories, cabinet manufacturers and auto- 
mobile body builders have orders galore for their 
products, and all are operating on a full time schedule, 
but few, if any, appear to be caught up with the rush 
of business, and many plants are months behind on 
orders. 

In order to take care of expansion plans to cope 
with the large amount of new business which devel- 
oped this year many of the wood using industries 
are increasing their capital stock. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Nov. 3.—According to reports reaching here, there 
will be an increase in lumbering operations in the 
northern part of the lower and in the upper peninsula 
this winter. A number of camps destroyed in the 
recent forest fires are being rebuilt and others which 
escaped are being put in shape for the woodsmen. 

It is declared that, altho the fire damage was heavy, 
there still remain many thousands of acres of hard- 
and softwoods to be cut. It is estimated the Cobb & 
Mitchell Lumber Co. will put in 30,000,000 feet this 
winter in the vicinity of Cheboygan. Others ready to 
begin the cut are the Embury-Martin Lumber Co., of 
Cheboygan; Jackson & Tindle, of Pellston; McManus 
Lumber Co., of Petoskey, and Kneeland, Lundeen & 
Bigelow, of Cheboygan. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Nov. 3.—Owing to heavy timber and mill operations 
in the central part of the State, the Lansing Co. has 
brought 150 northern woodsmen here. The Lansing 
Co. this year will make a record cut of timber in the 
central part of the State and about Lansing. Portable 
mills are being located in many of the tracts. The 
timber requirements of the company will exceed those 
of any former year owing to the heavy business booked 
for the season. The company will maintain a larger 
sales organization in Detroit and will carry its entire 
line in that city. 

During the week ending Nov. 1 there were 42 build- 
ing permits granted, calling for the expenditure of 
$61,000. Last week there were 48 permits representing 
a cost of $119,000. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 4.—Prices hold firm and steady, with a brisk 
demand for woods of all grades and varieties from 
every source. The poorer grade woods, which earlier 
in the fall were comparatively slow, have increased in 
activity and somewhat narrowed the price range. 

Logging in northern Wisconsin bids fair to surpass 
any efforts ever put forth. Preparations are being 
made for an exceptionally big and busy winter, it be- 
ing reported that loggers in Langlade and adjoining 
counties are letting contracts to jobbers, are stocking 
camps, and are building and repairing logging roads. 
Herman Ihlenfeldt, superintendent of the logging op- 
erations of the Upham Lumber Co. at Ogema, reports 
that all is in readiness and cutting will be started 
within a few days. 

Still many other interests ready to start operations 
are unable to do so on as large a scale as anticipated, 
due to the scarcity of help. To relieve this situation 
as quickly as possible northern lumbering and logging 
interests have sent representatives to Milwaukee with 
the aim of rounding up of several hundred workers, 
but they have met with little success. 

There seems to be no let-up in building in Milwau- 
kee with the approach of winter. The Own Your 
Home campaign, which has been under way less than 
two months, shows its effects in the increased number 
of dwellings being built. Building permits for October 
totalled $3,470,088, as compared with $268,468 for 
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the same mont!) last year. The total for the first ten 
months of this year is $16,982,924, as compared with 
$5,685,554 for the same ten months in 1918. Every 
indication points to a $20,000,000 building year. A 
gratifying point is the noticeable increase in home 
building, which is rapidly approaching the peak of the 
biggest boom in history. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 5.—Building operations in Louisville continue 
very active, with an excellent demand for pine, cypress, 
poplar and millwork. Shortage of steel is not having 
any serious effect, altho it is causing some uneasiness. 
The coal strike is resulting in all coal shipments be- 
ing held by the railroads, even domestic coal being 
held until the Railroad Administration decides on its 
plan of release. Locally the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co. is managing to serve all current purchasers, as it 
has a good coal supply on hand. Paducah, Ky., re- 
ports that the power company is in bad shape due to 
lack of coal, and that many industries are threatened 
with a closedown. 

In the hardwood market business is very active, 
leading manufacturers and jobbers reporting an ex- 
cellent demand at top prices. Operators with mills in 
Louisiana report that production is off again due to 
bad weather. Louisville mills are operating double 
shifts to take care of the free movement of logs. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, has 
placed its new mills at Fayette, Ala., in operation, 
these mills having been burned last year and out of 
operation for months. The new mills have a big 
capacity and all mills are operating full. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 4.—The hardwood market continues firm, 
with a slight upward tendency. Stocks are even 
more broken than recently and indications are that 
further losses will be experienced in yard and mill 
holdings as a result of the rather full sales and the 
serious interference with production now being ex- 
perienced. All items are in excellent call, including 
the lower grades. Domestic interests are trying to 
secure their requirements and it is a question of ob- 
taining the stock rather than of prices. Scarcity 
of cars restricts the outbound movement of hardwood 
lumber but manufacturers and wholesalers are giving 
themselves less concern than usual over this condi- 
tion because they are confident that there will be no 


corresponding month last year when they were, in 
round figures, $75,000. This represents a heavy de- 
crease from the records established during August and 
September, when building operations involved well 
over $1,000,000 for each month, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 5.—Building permits here for October were 
400 percent ahead of those for October, 1918. The 
number of permits was 542 and the total costs $1,629,- 
000, as compared with 216 permits and $328,000 in 
the same month of last year. For the first ten months 
of the year the costs were $16,833,000, as against 
$6,202,000 in that period of 1918. This is a gain of 
74 percent. The year to date already shows a bigger 
total than the whole of 1917 and if a good showing 
is made this month the totals of any month of the 
last four years will be exceeded.. For last week 84 
permits were granted, with costs of $198,200. 


J. C. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was a visitor in the city 
this week and expressed himself as confident that 
prices on Pacific coast woods will remain strong for a 
long time, owing to various factors in the situation, 
including high cost of production, small stocks and an 
increase in the export business. 


Reports from various small towns in western New 
York show an excellent demand for lumber for build- 
ing houses and in instances steps are being taken to co- 
operate in carrying on such work. Olean needs 100 
houses and the Olean Housing Association is going to 
give everybody an opportunity to buy stock, in order 
to help out in this emergency. Building and repair 
work at Franklinville is reported to be at a standstill. 
The mills are out of lumber and fencing, and nails 
are not obtainable, owing to strikes. The new housing 
association in the Tonawandas, of which prominent 
business men are members, plans to build 400 houses 
during the next year. They will be built in blocks and 
sold at a small margin of profit. 


The trade in Buffalo for October appears to have 
been unusually good as to volume of business done. A 
number of the firms report that they shipped more 
lumber last month than they ever did before in a 
month, Advancing prices have made the markets 
much more firm and active than was expected, and 
unless upset by other business complications lumber 
is bound to do well this winter. 
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The accompanying view is of a typical village in northern Russia and the kind our boys occupied as they 


marched against the Red forces operating thruout that territory. 


A close examination of the picture 


will show that the houses are substantially built, being constructed mostly of rough hewn logs. 





recession in prices and that every foot of lumber 
delayed in transit will be accepted at full sale 
prices when delivery can be effected. Export business 
is reported very light. 

Weather conditions have shown vast improvement 
within the last three or four days and lumber manu- 
facturers are a little more cheerful over the outlook 
for logs. The woods, however, are so thoroly water- 
soaked that it is not expected that there will be more 
than mediocre progress with logging operations in the 
immediate future. 

Cc. L. Crenshaw, of W. L. Crenshaw & Co., will go 
ahead with the operation of the sawmill located on 
the tract of land in Issaquena County, Mississippi, 
near Blanton, which he and his father purchased just 
a few days before the sudden death of the latter. In 
the formation of the firm of W. L. Crenshaw & Co. 
it was planned that Claude should have active charge 
of operations and that W. L. Crenshaw would remain 
in Memphis where he had other large lumber inter- 
ests. The property acquired consists of three sections 
of timber land, a sawmill and a logging road. 

Improvements costing approximately $30,000 and 
virtually doubling the plant capacity have been 
made by the York Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Memphis. Much new machinery has been installed 
and new dry kilns have been put in. The company 
will be able, on Nov. 25, when the new transit ar- 
rangements become effective, to do considerable mill- 
ing in transit for its own customers as well as for 
those of other firms in Memphis, according to Cooper 
Bodine, manager. 

The Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., this city, 
will have a new 8-foot band mill in operation in Mem- 
phis within the next three or four months, according 
to L. W. Ford, president of the company. Contract 
for the construction of the plant has been awarded 
and work thereon is to begin at once. Resaw equip- 
ment will be installed later and will give the plant a 
daily capacity of 60,000 feet. The mill is to replace 
the one destroyed by fire in July. 

Building operations in Memphis during October 
were approximately six times as heavy as during the 


The C. F, Sullivan Co. is preparing to open a storage 
yard in the city and is closing a deal on the east side 
for a site which has a good frontage on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. This company deals in Pacific coast 
lumber almost exclusively and will carry a stock of 
practically everything in that line. 

C. Walter Betts left here last week for Portland, 
Ore., to attend the wedding of his son, Carlton W. 
Betts, to Miss Ruth Josephine Teal, a young woman 
prominent in the social circles of that city. In com- 
pany with his brother, Edwin T. Betts, the Pacific 
coast representative of the Betts Lumber Co., Mr. 
Betts, sr., will visit many of the mills on the Coast, 
returning some time in December. 


C. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., was 
in Columbus, Ohio, last week, looking after the open- 
ing of a branch office of the company in that city, 
which will be in charge of George W. Foster, formerly 
with the Gates Lumber Co., Wilmer Creek, Ark. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Nov. 3.—Altho the general unrest has affected lum- 
ber purchases here during the last week, it has prin- 
cipally affected manufacturing consumers. Retail 
yards are buying rather steadily and shipments are 
hampered only by the inability of manufacturers to 
make deliveries, 

The city is now in its second week of the embargo. 
Altho this condition is causing considerable extra 
work and expense in getting lumber shipments thru 
promptly, it is believed that it is for the general good 
of the city, as congestion of terminals is being over- 
come. 

Prices on several shipments of southern pine, prin- 
cipally dimension stuff, were considerably lower dur- 
ing the last week due mostly to the dumping on the 
market of transit cars which were in the city or 
headed this way when the embargo was called. With 
no other except bonafide shipments entering Detroit 
at present the market is more normal and prices are 
about the same as a few weeks ago. 
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% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
¥% Carload 44 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 
3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carlead 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gam. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Gum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 
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One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates, 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 1.—That in ten years Douglas fir will have 
superseded southern pine in the eastern markets was 
the statement made by L. E. Cornelius, president of 
the Cornelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis, who visited 
Tacoma this week. Mr. Cornelius is making a business 
trip to the Coast and visited a number of the local 
mills. “The day of the southern pine as the monopo- 
list of the eastern market is past,” said Mr. Cor- 
nelius. ‘‘Within ten years Douglas fir will have super- 
seded it and the Pacific Northwest will be the center 
of the lumbering interests. Southern pine is fast 
disappearing, and cypress is another southern wood 
that is going fast. Their places will be taken by 
Douglas fir and white pine.” 

The piledrivers’ association of Tacoma, whose mem- 
bers include practically all the employers in that class 
of business, have come out for the open shop, and will 
no longer allow the unions to dictate to them, accord- 
ing to a statement made by chiefs of the organization. 
The men have been on strike for some time and the 
association claims it can not pay the advances asked. 
The association claims that all its members are operat- 
ing with full crews under the new plan and that the 
attempt to tie up the various projects has failed. 

A sawmill will be erected four miles south of Toledo 
by F. DeWayne Sprague and Harry Sprague, who have 
purchased half a section of standing timber. The mill 
will have a capacity of about 20,000 to 25,000 feet a 
day. The timber is reported to be an unusually fine 
stand. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 1.—October was a very active month in red- 
wood and California pines, and prices advanced. Mills 
were sold ahead and turning down orders. The Doug- 
las fir market was soft and prices went off a little, 
especially on domestic cargo. This week there has 
been an improvement and sales are reported at about 
$1 better then last. However, there is not enough 
buying interest in California at present to really estab- 
lish a price ond there are numerous fluctuations. A 
large wholesale firm reports sales at $30 base, San 
Francisco, and $31.50 south. Prices were depressed 
by shipping lumber into this market in excess of the 
demand, but things have stiffened up in the north. The 
mills are not very anxious to take on business. They 
want cutting orders, but not at present California 
prices. Very little random fir is offering, either at the 
mills or delivered, 

It is now very difficult for ordinary local whole- 
salers to do business with not enough buying to estab- 
lish a market price. The larger operators, however, 
are not worrying over the situation. They expect the 
fir business to come back with a rush before the first 
of the year with advanced prices and a demand that 
will tax the transportation facilities. Stocks are low. 

White and sugar pine prices will advance, effective 
Nov. 1, $2 on No. 3 shop and better. Siding will go 
up $1 and molding $2.40. Commons remain un- 
changed. The last advance was effective Oct. 1 and 
amounted to $2. Unsold stocks are very light at the 
mills. A heavy eastern demand continues despite the 
turning down of so many orders by manufacturers. 
It will take several months to clean up present busi- 
ness and stocks at the mills will be depleted by next 
spring. 

Redwood manufacturers continue to have more in- 
quiries than they know what to do with. They are 
oversold, particularly on clear, and are selecting orders 
to fit their stocks. The car shortage continues and is 
especially bad in Humboldt County, where a mill that 
needs twenty-five cars daily is getting only five. The 
demand for tank stock, pipe stock and siding is far in 
excess of the supply. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., states that it has had a snow storm in the 
mountains, which resulted in closing down all but 
one of the logging camps and curtailing the cut of the 
mill. The remaining camp will be kept in operation 
as long as possible. The factories at Madera are run- 
ning. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is cutting about 280,000 
feet of redwood lumber a day at Eureka, and needs 
more cars to make eastern shipments of siding, finish, 
molding, doors ete. The California demand also is 
strong, with light stocks in the yards. President A. B. 
Hammond is paying a visit to Los Angeles. W. R. Mc- 
Millan, superintendent of the redwood plant, has been 
visiting the city office. The Hammond ship yard has 
closed down, after having completed seven wooden 
vessels for the Shipping Board. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is running its saw- 
mills and box factory at Susanville full blast and has 
a good supply of cars. The sawmill will be eperated as 
long as the weather will permit. The output of lum- 
ber and pine shook is sold ahead for the balance of the 
year and a good season’s record has been made. The 
supply of shook purchased from the M. A, Burns Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant at Castella has been cut off for 
the present by a strike which took place Oct. 25. 

A sawmill will be installed on Wages Creek by the 
Westport Tie Co., which has been operating a large 
tie camp. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., who is visiting the city office, states that 
the mill at Standard is still in full operation. The 
company is getting a few cars right along. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., this city, states that October business was the 
heaviest in the history of the firm. Had it not been for 
the car shortage, double the amount of lumber would 
have been shipped. The car supply is improving a 
little, but the firm is sold ahead and has turned down 
many orders. Most of the business is now being done 
on telegraphic orders. Unsold stocks at the white and 


sugar pine mills are very light. The eastern demand 
is heavy for moldings, shop, common boards and every- 
thing required by planing mills. The only slowing 
down is in mixed cars for the middle western yard 
trade. F, B. Macomber is in St. Mary’s Hospital, do- 
ing nicely after an operation on his ankle. He expects 
to be out shortly in better condition than for years. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has secured 
a contract for the equipment of the new sawmill which 
is to be erected by the Feather River Lumber Co. to 
replace the plant that was destroyed by fire this fall. 
It will be one of the most modern white and sugar pine 
mills in the State. The contract calls for a 9-foot 
band saw, a 6-foot horizontal resaw, a 66-inch carriage 
and everything complete. The mill will be built this 
winter so as to be ready for operation during the 
coming season. It will have a cutting capacity of 
85,000 feet a day. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is still making a large cut 
of white and sugar pine lumber and shipping to the 
eastern market as fast as cars can be obtained. More 
cars are needed, but there are indications that there 
will be a marked improvement early in November, It 
is expected that Vice President Willis J. Walker, who 
has been in the East since early in the year, will return 
to the San Francisco office about Dec. 1. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
has returned from Chicago after attending a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and participating in a 
meeting of Forest Service officers and lumbermen for 
the purpose of formulating a national forest policy. 

Arthur Rabe, manager of the Commercial Sash & 
Door Co., of Pittsburgh, has been spending a few days 
here, buying California pine, redwood and fir. He will 
visit the Northwest on his way home. 

J. H. Bester, manager of the mercantile department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, is here 
after paying a visit to the Weed Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Weed. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 1.—A. F. Peterson, manager of the Grays Har- 
bor Lumber Agency, is very optimistic as to the out- 
took for Pacific coast lumber. He believes that 1920 
will be one of the greatest years the Coast has ever 
known and that activity will start soon after the 
Christmas holidays. 

An order for over a million feet of lumber has been 
placed with the Pacific Lumber Agency, according to 
A. L. Davenport, manager. The stock will be shipped 
to Texas, where it will be used in oil well operations. 
Mr. Davenport says that the order is one of the largest 
ever received from the southern oil field territory by 
Grays Harbor concerns and will be supplied by several 
mills. Mr. Davenport says that if labor conditions be- 
come settled lumber manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast, and particularly those of Grays Harbor, may 
look for a tremendous revival in business beginning 
with the new year. 

P. R. Hogan, a well known lumber expert who was 
formerly actively engaged in the lumber business in 
Chippewa Falls and in Superior, Wis., has returned 
from Chippewa Falls, to which city he recently took 
the body of his mother for burial. 

Gerald Hogan, of the Hogan Shingle Mill Co., 
Copalis Crossing, who spent several days here last 
week, reports the shingle market improving again. 

Due to the long summer drouth there are many logs 
held up in the streams of Grays Harbor County and 
millmen and loggers will welcome rain that will enable 
them to provide the mills with a plentiful supply of 
logs. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 1—A number of eastern and middle western 
lumber buyers have been out here last week looking 
over stocks, with the intention of placing orders and 
many letters of inquiry have been received. The let- 
ters speak as if the opinion prevails back east that 
the lumber mills here are stocked up with material 
that they might be glad to unload, and the visitors 
came here apparently with similar views. They have 
sized up the situation incorrectly, for the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest regret that conditions are such that 
they can not take on business at such prices as these 
prospective buyers have led themselves to expect. The 
fact is that there is a great shortage of saw logs, 
and this will become accentuated as winter draws on, 
for the camps in the higher altitudes will be forced 
to shut down soon because of weather conditions. 
From Willapa Harbor comes the report that never 
before have the mills gone into winter with so few logs 
stored in the water as at present, and this means a 
serious shortage, because the requirements are much 
greater than they have been for many years past. The 
same situation exists on the Columbia River and in 
other lumbering districts of the Pacific Northwest. 
From the interior it is reported that the spruce and 
pine mills have large orders on their books, some mills 
having oversold for a period of eight months. 

Ralph Burnside, president of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Gasco Building, Portland, and 
mills on Willapa Harbor, is in Chicago in connection 
with association work. Howard Jayne, secretary of 
the company, says that prospects for the coming season 
are very good and he looks for a great volume of busi- 
ness in the Northwest. Mr. Jayne states that the 
stock of lumber at Vancouver, Wash., that the com- 
pany bought from the Spruce Production Corporation, 
is moving rapidly. Ralph C. Angell is now making 
his headquarters in New York. Until a few months 
ago he spent considerable of his time in Portland and 
in the lumber centers of the central States. 

J. W. McKee and wife and two sons, C. C. and J. C. 
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McKee, of Dullas, Tex., have arrived here with the 
intention of locating in Portland. Mr. McKee has 
been engaged in the lumber business for a number 
of years, 

It was reported from Medford, Ore., this week that 
a syndicate of eastern lumbermen, headed by M. D. 
Olds, of Sheboygan, Wis., has made arrangements to 
purchase the Pacific & Eastern Railroad, running be- 
tween Medford and Butte Falls, which has been in the 
hands of the United States court for the last six 
months, Certain formal preliminaries are to be com- 
pleted before the deal can be consummated. In con- 
nection with the transfer it is reported that the road, 
which has been idle for some time, will resume opera- 
tion and that the largest sawmill in the United States 
is to be erected somewhere on the line, which taps 
immense bodies of fine timber. It is said that the 
syndicate is paying $275,000 for the railroad. 

The Umpqua Timber Co., of Marshfield, Ore., filed 
articles of incorporation this week at Salem, Ore., the 
capital stock being $250,000. The company will con- 
duct a general logging and lumber business, and it is 
understood that a large mill will be erected. The in- 
corporators are A. E, Adelsberger, W. J. Conrad and 
John D. Goss. 

The demand of the Bend, Ore., timber workers for 
a minimum wage scale of 60 cents an hour for un- 
skilled labor was granted by the State board of con- 
ciliation in the dispute placed before the board by the 
local union, the Shevlin-Hixon Co., and the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., both of Bend. The board held 
that there was little prospect at present of the cost 
of living being reduced to any substantial degree. The 
board complimented the employers and employees on 
the absence of rancor and hard feeling and stated that 
their sympathetic manner presaged “a condition in our 
industrial life that will eventually banish the thought 
of suspension of industry while discussions of wages, 
living conditions and the like are under considera- 
tion.” Hearings were held in Portland and Bend. 

While the car shortage is felt thruout the State, the 
mills of eastern Oregon are hit the hardest, appar- 
ently, a survey there showing that but about 40 per- 
cent of the requirements is being furnished. The Com- 
mercial Club of Baker, Ore., is planning to take steps 
to secure better service from the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company. 

Frank C. Ransom, son of F. H. Ransom, manager 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., has gone to 
South America to investigate possibilities for extend- 
ing the market of Oregon fir in Peru, Chile and Argen- 
tine. Young Ransom represents the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., of this city. After finishing his work on 
the Coast he will proceed by the Andes Railroad from 
Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Ayres, Argentina, where his 
headquarters will be established. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Greeley, assistant United States 
forester in charge of timber sales, arrived in Port- 
land this week on a tour of inspection of the various 
districts, Col. Greeley is strong for reforestation and 
says that if France had not taken vigorous steps two 
hundred years ago to save her timber she would per- 
haps have lost the world war, for France had to sup- 
ply enormous quantities of lumber for the armies be- 
fore any could be imported from her allies. 

The American barkentine Hesperian sailed from this 
port this week for Durban and Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, with a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber, in- 
cluding 150,000 feet of white pine from eastern Oregon, 
probably the first shipment of that species of lumber 
ever made to Africa, The vessel was dispatched by 
G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber dealers and ex- 
porters of this city. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 1.—Confident that whenever the car situation 
and other embarrassments are removed the lumber 
industry will enter upon a period of great prosperity 
justifying expansion in advance, the Eclipse Mill Co. 
has undertaken the addition of a finishing department 
to cover ground space of 80x340 feet at its plant on 
the Snohomish River. The additional equipment, with 
housing, will cost $25,000. Incidental to this expan- 
sion the company expects completely to electrify its 
plant, adding motors where steam driven shafting now 
is used. To provide a site for the new structure, 
which will be two stories in height, the dry kilns on the 
river bank are being removed and one of the big storage 
sheds adjoining this ground is being demolished. Man- 
ager W. H. Stuchell said that the latest type of finish- 
ing machinery would be installed. Another improve- 
ment contemplated is the installation of an automatic 
sprinkling system as a safeguard against fire. The ad- 
dition to the mill probably will be in operation about 
Jan. 1 next. 

Millmen here, long burdened by the car shortage 
that has crippled their operations, begin to wonder 
whether there is not some ground for the explanation 
a few days ago of the Railroad Administration defense 
that the trouble is not due to lack of cars but to ex- 
panded business. They remember, too, that an Everett 
millman several weeks ago reviewed the situation in a 
statement showing that somewhat similar conditions 
developed ten years ago; that the building of the Mil- 
waukee line was hailed as a permanent relief, and that 
the additional facilities afforded thereby were absorbed 
by the growing business of the Coast within a few 
months. At any rate, the Railroad Administration 
statement has made them none the less peevish over 
the situation, which is unrelieved, the mills here, like 
those generally in the Puget Sound country, getting 
about 40 percent of their normal requirements. 

There was little improvement in the local situation 
last week, a few of the mills that were down previ- 
ously running at least part time, while some of the 
favored ones of the previous week were on the list of 
the idle. Shingle manufacture continued uncertain, the 
slight reaction from the price decline of two weeks ago 
giving some encouragement, however. 

Aside from the call here of the new United States 
Shipping Board steamer West Ira to pick up part cargo 
of lumber from three Everett mills for delivery to 


China, no lumber moved by water route out of the city 
this week. The West Ira took on 1,980,000 feet of 
timbers and finished lumber here from the Weyer- 
haeuser, Canyon and Ferry-Baker plants, shifting to 
Bellingham to complete cargo. The ship carries a 
record load of lumber from the Sound, nearly 5,000,000 
feet. 

The Pacific Timber Co., of Everett, of which George 
A, Bergstrom is secretary and treasurer, has filed no- 
tice of dissolution as a corporation. C. J. McGrath, 
sales manager of the Pacific Timber Co., states, how- 
ever, that the concern will continue to do business as 
in the past, altho hereafter as a partnership. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 1.—In the opinion of local millmen the North- 
west will enjoy a fine rail trade in 1920, and they are 
equally hopeful about the cargo business, provided 
bottoms can be secured. Among the hopeful ones is 
Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., who says the railways will have to buy heavily 
of lumber stocks when they have been returned to 
private ownership, because for several years they have 
spent comparatively little for new rolling stock and 
renewals of bridges, sleepers etc. Another optimist is 
L. W. Lidstone, of the Miller-Lidstone Lumber Co., 
who says that the railways’ orders during the next 
two or three years will total billions of feet. He fore- 
sees another heavy demand for building material, pro- 
vided capital and labor have a “settling down” of 
their differences. 

The car shortage has become so severe here that 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. has closed its big cedar 
plant for an indefiinte period. The company needs 
five cars daily and has been getting only that many a 
week. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is 
hard pressed for lack of cars, but it may be able to 
operate until its annual close down in December. 

The Glacier Lumber Co., recently incorporated by 
W. A. Moore, A. Pancoast, Ira Pancoast and Albert E. 
Pancoast, will operate a lumber and shingle mill at 
Glacier. Another new sawmill and shingle mill for 
Whatcom County is planned by James L. Gilfilen, 
president of the Dakota Creek Lumber Co. He is clos- 
ing up a deal for timber and will soon announce his 
plans. 

George A. Cooper, for more than twenty years a 
shingle and lumber manufacturer of Whatcom and 
Skagit counties, has retired from that business and 
will spend the winter in southern California. For 
several years Mr. Cooper was president of the Hazel 
Mill Co., which a few months ago sold its mills at 
Blanchard to the Samish Bay Logging Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 1.—In the fir trade there are innumerable 
feelers out relative to stock for delivery after Jan. 1, 
but there is practically no disposition by the mills to 
accept orders for future shipment. One wholesaler 
reports an offer of fifty cars for immediate shipment 
for spring use, comprising general yard items, but the 
figure of about $2 over discount No. 6 was too low, 
and the offer went begging. Whatever business is be- 
ing transacted seems to be restricted to stock actually 
on hand, for shipment at convenience. The market 
on dimension is $3 to $4 above discount No. 6. It is 
daily becoming more apparent that eastern retailers 
are trying to enter much earlier than was the case 
last year, and that when buying once starts it will be 
tremendously heavy. 

At the headquarters of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association there is a report that the Minneapolis 
line yards alone are sending out inquiries for more 
than 100,000,000 feet of stock for early spring de- 
livery. If the activity in that quarter during the last 
fortnight is any criterion, the lumber trade early in 
the spring will again assume the proportions of a 
gigantic scrimmage. While stocks have been recruited 
to a limited extent, they are still noticeably below 
normal, with broken conditions prevailing to a marked 
degree. Admittedly the most uncertain as well as the 
most threatening factor, for the present at least, is car 
shortage, with the coal strike in full sway, and no 
prospect of relief for at least another month. With 
every American community short of housing facili- 
ties, the prediction is freely made that the demand 
for building material on the opening of spring will 
easily absorb the entire output of the mills. 

Thru L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic manager, Seattle, and 
W. C. McCulloch, attorney, Portland, it is evident 
that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will put 
up a vigorous fight for its contentions in the famous 
rate case bearing the name of Anson, Gilkey & Hurd. 
Both of the officials named will leave for Chicago 
within a few days to attend the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago, Nov. 10, 
involving rates on sash, doors and other finished wood 
products from the Pacific coast to eastern destina- 
tions, 

FE. R. Low, representing the Beaver Board Com- 
panies, of Buffalo, N. Y., is looking over the Coast 
country with a view of establishing a mill somewhere 
in this territory. He visited Oregon prior to coming 
to Seattle. During the week he was in conference 
with Shad O. Krantz, director of the bureau of trade 
extension of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
in search of data as to the available supply of suit- 
able timber. While the location of the proposed mill 
has not yet been settled, it will be at some place con- 
venient to a stand of spruce, which is rated as the 
ideal wood for Beaver board. 

W. M. Connor, of I. H. Connor & Son, Ltd., of 
Ottawa, Ont., is in the Pacific Northwest in search 
of material suited to his line of manufacture, which 
embraces washing machines, clothes wringers and 
woodenware. In particular he is looking for material 
to be used in containers for ice cream cases. He has 
found cedar manufacturers too busy with siding and 
shingles to take on a new item and has turned to 
spruce as the best and most easily available Coast 
wood adapted to his requirements. 
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C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 
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Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 


Dimension, Boards, Moulding, "Ceilim 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


SPECIAL— 


2 cars 8-4 Log Run Poplar 

1 car 4, 5 & 6-4 Log Run Poplar 
1 car 2” mixed Oak Bridge Plank 
2 cars 1” No. 3 Oak. 


We offer the above for quick delivery. 


i, Finish 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








Send us your inquiries on 


HARDWOODS and YELLOW PINE 
MERL LUMBER CO., MERIDIAN. 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 





Dimension 
together with 
Car Siding— 
our specialty 

Inquiries Solicited. ar 


W. B. Harbeson 


De Funiet . Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
— ROUGH AND DRESSED 


¢/ Gulf Red Cypress 























In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
pnd Best ' grades. 

ypress District Burton- Qwarte 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gress ( of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fla. 

Cummer Cypress Company 
“eaecaias Te 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. - 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,3°r!°3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. ' 


St., Thicage 


Charles E. Martin, representative of the Washing- 
ton Cedar & Fir Products Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has returned home after a visit to the Pacific North- 
west during which he made a close study of condi- 
tions. He expects unusually early spring buying, and 
forecasts a year of tremendous activity in the lumber 
business. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co., Los Angeles, Calif., accompanied by 
M. H. Grover, in charge of the company’s big sawmill 
plant that is being constructed at Susanville, Calif., 
were in Seattle this week looking after matters in 
connection with the plans and equipment for this 
plant. On Wednesday they visited the plant of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. at Snoqualmie Falls, 
near Seattle, to inspect the electrical installation 
there. While at Portland, on the way here, they 
went out to Silverton, Ore., to look over the elec- 
trically driven plant of the Silver Falls Timber Co. 
there. The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s plant at 
Susanville will turn out 100,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually during a run of about eight months, 

W. H. Talbot, president, and A. A. Baxter, general 
manager, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., were in Seattle during the week to attend the 
regular monthly meeting of the trustees. The meet- 
ing transacted routine business only. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., 
after a trip to Minneapolis and points in Wisconsin, 
returned home with an illness that kept him home for 
several days. He is now back to his desk, 

L. R. Aldrich, of Aldrich & Buchanan, of Billings, 
line yard operators in Montana and Wyoming, is in 
Seattle. 

John Dower, of the Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, 
Minn., is on the Coast and is expected in Seattle 
prior to his return to Minnesota. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 3.—There has been but little change in the 
fumber situation in the southeast Texas-southwest 
Louisiana section during the last week. The most 
encouraging thing to report is the apparent cessation 
of the rains which have deluged the country for the 
last year. Only one small shower has visited this 
section in ten days and the millmen greeted with 
smiles the “norther’? which ushered in November. 
Many mills are idle owing to the inability of the 
woods crews to supply logs and it will be a month at 
least, even if it continues clear, before the woods 
a be in condition for anything like capacity log- 
ging. 

Domestic orders continue to come in far in excess of 
the ability of the mills to fill them and this condition 
will not be materially changed, it is believed, until 
yard stocks have once more been brought to normal 
condition and the car shortage situation adjusts itself, 
There seems just now to be a slight letting up in the 
tenseness of the car shortage and local shippers are 
living in hopes that some day they will get all the cars 
they need. How far off that day may be is proble- 


matical. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 5.—Extremely wet weather has arrested the 
inclination of southern pine to ease off a little in price. 
In the Beaumont territory 11.75 inches of rain fell 
during October, making it the wettest October recorded 
by the local weather bureau. This condition caused 
the manufacturers to fall back on their already short 
stocks to take care of their customers, while the mills 
remained idle half the time waiting for logs. The car 
shortage has also been a factor in strengthening the 
market, good prices being offered where deliveries can 
be made. On account of the woods being so thoroly 
saturated and the winter rapidly approaching, millmen 
do not expect to get back to normal production before 
spring. 

W. M. Foley, who has managed Kirby mills in dif- 
ferent parts of east Texas for a number of years, but 
who several months ago temporarily quit the lumber 
business, has returned to the Kirby interests and will 
manage the mill at Fuqua, Tex. His daughter, Miss 
Mary Foley, is manager of the Kelsay retail yard in 


this city. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Noy. 1.—The market for North Carolina pine, for 
both rough and dressed, was rather quiet during the 
last week, the aggregate sales being less than during 
the previous week. There has been a slight let up in 
the demand for good rough lumber, but this is felt to be 
but temporary in character. At present the mills are 
in nearly every instance sold ahead on good rough 
lumber and many are turning down any new business 
offered them until they can catch up with old orders. 
It seems that the increase in production, which has 
been slight, has meant but a negligible increase in the 
quantity of good lumber ready for the market. The 
prices quoted on 4/4 No. 2 and better edge and other 
good stock appear to be stronger than two weeks ago 
and the prospects are that higher values will obtain 
before the end of the year. 

During the last half of this week there has been an 
appreciable increase in the demand for 4/4 edge box, 
but this has been to some extent due to a few of the 
mills weakening in price. Even then the sales have 
not been large and were scattered. The majority of 
the mills, however, are still holding firm for their 
former prices. The box manufacturers have been hard 
hit by labor troubles, which have kept their production 
far below normal, and those in this immediate section 
are able to get their supplies from the small air dried 
ground mills at prices which the standard kiln dried 
mills can not meet. There has been, however a good 
steady demand for 4/4 edge culls for delivery by rail 
and water and prices are being firmly maintained with- 
out any concessions whatever being noted thus far. 
There is very little demand for stock box, culls and red 
heart but a rather steady, tho not large, call for 


box bark strips, which has had the effect of stiffening 
quotations. 

The demand for dressed lumber is a little less than 
the week previous and orders have not been distributed 
so that all the mills could get a good volume of new 
business. Building permits issued in this section dur- 
ing October compare favorably with previous months 
and call for a great number of small buildings. So far 
as prices are concerned the better grades continue to 
advance slowly, but the No. 4 grade of dressed stock 
is a little weak. No doubt it will recover with an in- 
crease in the demand. Roofers are in rather good de- 
mand in small lots, but prices are not as strong as one 
month ago. 

The car situation at the mills during the last week 
has been much better than heretofore, and while this 
relief is temporary it has been joyfully welcomed by 


lumbermen, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 3.—Building permits were issued in St. Louis 
last month to the number of 761, with a total esti- 
mated cost of $1,986,160, as against $306,045 in Oc- 
tober, 1918, a gain of $680,021. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., has returned from Little Rock, where he attended 
a meeting of the directors of one of the Consolidated 
mills, the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., of which he is 
president. Mr. Meyer says that because it has been 
raining continuously for the last three weeks produc- 
tion has been very materially curtailed. 

Don M. Wiley, manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers), is spending a short vaca- 
tion at his old home in Galesburg, Ill., where he for- 
merly was in the retail lumber business. 

The shipments of lumber from St. Louis for last 
month totalled 10,721, as against 3,969 for October, 
1918, a gain of 6,752 cars, while the receipts for last 
month were 14,035, as against 7,812 for October, 1918, 
a gain of 6,223 cars. 

R. O. Hunter, of the Porter Lumber Co., wholesaler 
of Springfield, Ill, stopped in St. Louis for several 
days on his way home after a visit to the mills in 
Alabama and Florida. He was looking for lumber but 
found very little of it. 

G. W. Allport, president of the Jefferson Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., was in St. Louis last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Allport. He predicts that 
the production of hardwoods will be not more than 50 
percent of normal in his section for the remainder of 
the year because heavy rains have cut down produc- 
tion. 

A wage increase of 15 percent has been granted 
members of the building laborers’ unions by the referee 
of the arbitration board appointed to settle the differ- 
ences between them and the contractors. The men 
went on strike, repudiating their contract, but returned 
when an agreement was made to arbitrate. 

Edmund Goedde, president of B. Goedde & Bro. 
Lumber Co., East St. Louis, has been elected chair- 
man of the directors of the war civics committee 


there, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 3.—The demand for southern pine is not as 
heavy as it has been. While planing mill stocks are 
moving as fast as they can be accumulated, common 
grades seem to be a little slow, but millmen believe 
they will be active again soon. Interior demand for 
dimension and timbers is not as heavy as it has 
been, but an increased demand for export is more 
than making up for the decline, 

The car supply is much improved and with a few 
exceptions mills are able to supply their wants. The 
mills on the Louisville & Nashville are most affected 
and they are better supplied this week than for some 
time, 

The labor situation is not encouraging, as citrus 
fruits are beginning to move and the growers offer 
very high wages to get men and some labor has moved 
to the North to take advantage of the shortage there. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 3.—New Orleans export trade continues 
“sewed up” by the striking longshoremen, but hopes 
of an early settlement are now entertained. One of 
the local steamship companies has effected a separate 
settlement, the terms of which as reported bind the 
men to accept the award of the National Adjustment 
Commission, 

Manager Walter C. Dwyer, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., announces the appointment of G, G. 
Kuntz as manager of the company’s newly established 
purchasing department, with Ned Kemper as assistant 
manager. Mr. Kuntz has served for a number of 
years as inspector for the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and is widely acquainted in 
lumber circles. Mr. Kemper is a Patterson (La.), 
lumberman with an extensive lumber experience. 

Word was received last Saturday of the shipment 
from the steel mills of a new cylinder head for the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co. to replace 
that broken several weeks ago. Arrival of the new 
machinery is expected within ten days and it is under- 
stood that the plant will resume operation as soon as 
it can be installed. During the enforced shutdown 
the other machinery in the mill has been overhauled 
and put in thoro repair. 

Following complaints that the prices bid for paving 
and repaving a number of streets in the local whole- 
sale district were unreasonably high, the Louisiana 
Engineering Society appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report upon them, Its report, presented last 
Saturday, declares that the low bids are not to be 
considered excessive and probably could not be dupli- 
cated within a year. This expert finding should im- 
prove the chances for selection of creosoted wood block 
as the paving material, since the quotations for wood 
block were lower in most instances than those on the 
other materials listed and approved by the city en- 
gineers as suited for heavy-traffic duty. 
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The prevailing prices for lumber of nearly all 
species have stimulated the establishment of small 
sawmills in many sections of the southern timber belt, 
while in others the farmers holding small timber 
tracts find it profitable to log them off and dispose 
of the logs to nearby mills. Dispatches from Blue 
Mountain, Miss., report that Napoleon Hardwick, a 
Corinth lumberman, is installing a small sawmill out- 
fit near that place and is planning to set up two 
others, while E. T. Bradford, of Walnut, Miss., is 
said to have leased a site for a planing mill and other 
lumbermen have purchased standing timber in the 
Blue Mountain district. Quitman, Miss., reports that 
farmers in the Chickasaw River valley are getting 
excellent prices for timber which, a few years ago, 
they “would have given to any one who would take 
the trouble to log it off and clear their lands.” 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 3.—There is little if any change in market 
conditions. The car supply is no better, and may in 
fact be worse, according to statements of lumbermen. 
Yard stocks at some mills are still short. Logging 
conditions are better, owing to drier weather. Most 
mills are fairly well stocked up on logs. The demand 
for interior delivery seems to be very good and rural 
building is still of considerable volume in many sections 
of the Southwest. As a rule all crops have been very 
good and farmers are in condition to do quite a lot of 
building and improving. There is no longer complaint 
that labor is scarce, but there is complaint that labor 
is not as efficient as it used to be. 

The Long-Bell experimental farm at Bonami won 
the first prize at the Louisiana State fair at Shreveport, 
for prolific corn. This is an example of what can be 
done on cut-over pine lands. 

The Green, Moore Lumber Co., of Beaumont, recently 
bought a large area of pine stumpage near Niblets Bluff 
in Calcasieu Parish, the sum paid for it being $34,000. 
The company has a sawmill in operation near the 
timber, which was bought from Krause & Managan 
Lumber Co., of Westlake. 

J. F. McDonald has taken charge as manager of the 
mill of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., which is 
being built at Nita, between Beaumont and De Quincy. 
The main mill will probably be ready to start by Jan. 1. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 3.—S. J. Allsbrook has severed his connec- 
tion with the Southern Pine Association as grade in- 
spector and has accepted a position with the Union 
Wholesale Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, as buyer 
in this territory. He will open an office either in 
this city or Meridian in the near future. Mr, Alls- 
brook is well known among the mills east of the 
Mississippi River, as he was with the old Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for years and has been 
with the Southern Pine Association since it was or- 
ganized. 

Charles A. Gunstream, who has been resident man- 
ager of the Bond Lumber Co., Bond, Miss., for the 
last five years, resigned from his position with that 
firm Nov. 1 and will go to Beaumont, Tex., where he 
will engage in business. The Bond Lumber Co. closed 
its mill about a month ago, having exhausted its 
timber supply. 

The Doran Lumber Co. has placed one of its small 
mills in operation about three miles east of this city. 
It is making a specialty of dimension. 

W. T. Green has recently installed and placed in 
operation a small mill near Neely, Miss., on the branch 
line of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 3.—Except for shortage of cars, lumber opera- 
tors are having little or nothing to give them annoy- 
ance, because a slight weakening that popped out 
lately seems to have disappeared and both demand 
and prices are considered splendid, with prospects 
of a long run of big trading. The mills are begging 
for cars, but few, if any, are able to get anything 
like as many as they need to ship out their orders. 
Many of the mills are getting less than 50 percent 
of requirement. The shortage necessarily handicaps 
shipments to large extent. Now that the movement 
of crops is well advanced, it is expected that there 
will be considerable improvement in the car situation 
before long, but there seems to be no positive as- 
surance of the improvement. 

Weather conditions were very unfavorable for about 
two weeks, but very recently ideal weather has pre- 
vailed. The roads are drying out splendidly, and 
unless more bad weather sets in the normal activities 
will soon be seen again. Production is picking up 
since the improved weather situation, but demand still 
is ahead of production, according to local advices. 

Locally, the building activity shows no slackening, 
and unprecedented work is under way, with the busi- 
ness interests working seriously on plans to finance 
a big home building campaign. 

Visitors to the State fair here recently were given 
splendid information about the importance of the 
southern pine industry, thru an attractive booth in 
the New Orleans Building, a handsome frame struc- 
ture, stuccoed, built this year by the business inter- 
ests of New Orleans. The display was put on by the 
Southern Pine Association. In the booth were vari- 
ous specimens of pine products, including those of 
very high finish. A model of a bridge built from this 
material was also shown. Interest in the use of south- 
ern pine in various enterprises is expected to be 
stimulated as a result of this exhibit. 

The forestry division of the Louisiana State Con- 
servation Commission was represented at the fair 
with a very instructive and interesting display in a 
booth in the main exposition building, in charge of 
Mr. Forbes of the New Orleans headquarters, repre- 


senting Chairman M. L. Alexander. Numerous illus- 
trated posters directed attention to the forestry. educa- 
tional service. One idea driven home was the fact 
that the approximately 22,000,000 acres of cut-over 
lands in Louisiana can be made very profitable thru 
second growth of timber, with use of the lands mean- 
while for pasturage, farming etc. The importance 
of precautions against fire and how disastrous con- 
flagrations have occurred thru dropping matches and 
other carelessness were also shown. A special feat- 
ure of the exhibit was a display from the Great 
Southern Lumber Co.’s pulp paper factory at Bogalusa, 
La., which uses second growth timber. The manu- 
facture of the paper in various stages of the process 
was shown. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s local post plant had a 
very interesting exhibit at the fair, as did also the 
Allen Manufacturing Co., which showed a model of 
an economical bungalow, of which it makes a specialty. 
Several silos were also represented. The Victoria and 
Central Lumber companies had booths in the exposi- 
tion building. The Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, helped to boost the cattle industry by showing 
a mammoth Holstein bull, “Bogalusa Brand.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 4.—The market here is quiet except in spots, 
generally attributed to uncertainty over the industrial 
situation and to the approach of the inventory season, 
with bad weather also an influence. Meantime, how- 
ever, line-yard inquiry is increasing in volume and 
the indications are that the big concerns will be early 
in the market with a big volume of business in prep- 
aration for spring. Thruout the Southwest the build- 
ing season closing is expected to be eclipsed next 
spring so far as the building of homes is concerned, 
and it is generally believed that there will be a large 
volume of business and industrial building. If the 
predictions of many lumbermen here are borne out, 
lumber prices will top anything asked this year. They 
base this prediction on the fact that none of the mills 
has any stock and all are still behind on orders in 
almost every case. Conditions in the country last year 
prevented the carrying out of many building projects 
and undoubtedly the country trade next year will be 
heavy. 

October was another big month for building in 
Kansas City, the total cost of buildings for which 
permits were issued being $2,432,780. The number 
of permits was 451, against 193 issued in October, 
1918, for a total cost of $299,875. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 4.—While lumber operations in Duluth and 
thruout this district are playing a waiting game at 
present they are looking forward to a fresh burst of 
activity developing after the beginning of the new year. 
They assert that trade is exceptionally good for the 
November off period. Interior finish plants in this city 
and jobbers have, in fact, been unable to supply the 
demand and they are as a rule declining to figure upon 
bills for materials required in the rush. 

Prices on all classes of white pine lumber are firm, 
with quotations on hemlock and hardwoods showing 
an advancing tendency. Jobbers with eastern connec- 
tions assert that practically all the cars in transit are 
being picked up and that buyers are not showing any 
disposition to quibble over quotations. A significant 
development noted by them is that contractors are 
coming into the market for lumber required for house 
building programs to be started next spring. 

J. C. Newbegin, of Tacoma, Wash., who maintains a 
Duluth office, of which H. 8S, Robb is in charge, was a 
visitor in the city yesterday. Discussing the lumber 
market situation he said: ‘The demand for lumber on 
the Pacific coast continues good, both for domestic 
consumption and for export.’ Mr. Newbegin expressed 
the view that lumber prices will be held firmly for some 
time on the Pacific coast. 

More men are offering for woods operations and 
operators are making better progress in filling up their 
camps. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has approxi- 
mately two thousand five hundred men engaged in its 
twelve camps in the Virginia district, and it is expected 
that the number of workers at its camps and mills will 
be increased shortly. 

All stocks of lumber at Duluth available for cargo 
shipment are reported to have been disposed of, and 
efforts are being made to send the lumber forward 
before navigation closes. Two cargoes were shipped 
down to Tonawanda, N. Y., at the end of last week 
and four more loads are expected to be cleared for the 
same point this week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 4.—Twin city employees of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), including general office employees and 
the staff of the twin city retail yards, gathered Mon- 
day evening at Donaldson’s tea rooms for a get- 
together dinner. It was attended by 250 and its pur- 
pose was to bring together a number of new men who 
have entered the service of the company in the last 
few months. After the banquet George P. Thompson, 
who presided, spoke and introduced department heads 
one after the other, each one giving a little talk on the 
work of his department. 

A. W. Cooper, Portland, secretary of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was here last week 
on his return from the National association meeting 
in Chicago and declared his opinion that lumber de- 
mands next spring will exceed all possible supply 
from the mills. He made some inquiries here about the 
transit car matter and concluded that the $10 penalty 
has been effective in releasing cars and checking the 
evils attending the transit privilege. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and T. A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin- 
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Kenckinils Nakane’ 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


200 M 4-4 No.2 Com. Basswood 
100M 6-4 No. 2 & Ber, Soft Elm. 


Specials: 























{~ 
We Want for the following 


Orders well manufactured 


Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 8-4" No. 3 Common Birch 
1 car 8-4" No. 2 Common Birch 
2 cars 5-4" No. | C.& B. Brown Ash 
3 cars 5-4" No. 2 C.&B. Hard Maple 


2 cars |" No. 2 Com. Basswood. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 











i Py, 











We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 











Co. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and F’attern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODsS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

















2) A 


West Penn Lumber Co. § 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















i 


sm 





GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUM BER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pit Shundn Fa. 


MICHIGAN 

















& SonCo. =“ 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Somos, Flooring, Sash, Peers, Stes. Window 


es and Mouldings. Als 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


Michigan 
4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Ma le 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple b:s° 


- | 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 
Can ship) 4-4 '3.4.& 6-4 No.1C.& B Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Fred S. Christmann, of the Christmann Veneer & 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week. 


Cc. G. Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day. 

T. B. Early, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week. 

W. H. Davis, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., left 
Monday for a southern trip, expecting to be gone sev- 
eral days. 


J. H. Lane, of the New York office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., passed thru Chicago Sunday on his way 
to Kansas City, Mo., and to Texas, 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, and Mrs. Rhodes were in Chi- 
cago Monday on their way to New York. 


William H. Matthias, of the Mid-West Hardwood 
Lumber Co., left Tuesday for the South, expecting to 
spend a week or so visiting hardwood mills. 


George H. Hoene, sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., left Monday for a week’s stay at 
the mills at International Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


C. F. Bolden, inspector for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in the Chicago territory, has moved his family 
to Chicago from New Orleans, La., and now lives at 
3545 Reta Street. 


Herbert Bauman, well known in Cincinnati (Ohio) 
lumber circles, has opened an office at 615 Johnston 
Building in that city and will handle northern and 
southern hardwoods. 


H. R. York, of the York Lumber Co., returned Mon- 
day from a three weeks’ trip in the South and he re- 
ports that it rained almost every day that he was down 
there and that conditions in the woods on that account 
were again hindering logging and curtailing lumber 
production. 


Alonzo Thornton, of Canton, N. Y., father of E. A. 
Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co.; E. L. 
Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Evelyn McCune returned home a few days ago 
after spending three weeks with his sons and daughter 
in Chicago. 


Cloyd Miller, of the Miller-Wells Lumber Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago Tuesday on his way 
home from a trip to the west Coast. He said that 
he found lumbermen more confident every day and 
feels that the lumber situation will remain strong for 
some time to come. 


Ira D. Adams, of the Ira D. Adams Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ill., was in Chicago Thursday trying to get 
shipment on lumber that he had bought from some 
of the local distributers. While here he said that the 
retail lumber business was never better than it is 
now and that most of the trade was with farmers. 


Regional Director Hale Holden, of the Central West- 
ern District of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, announces the appointment of F. E. Clarity as 
assistant regional director to succeed B. B. Greer, who 
resigned to accept other service. Mr. Clarity was pro- 
moted from the position of transportation assistant 
and H. D. Brown has been named for that place. 


The Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., believes that it has made a record shipment 
of common lumber. Recently the company shipped 
via the Union Pacific from Aberdeen, Wash., a car of 
1x8 shiplap containing 59,930 feet. Charley Johnson 
believes that is a record and if there have been any 
heavier shipments he would like to hear of them. 


The Finkbine Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., has 
appointed Joseph E. Rogers, who has been with the 
company for years, as its salaried representative in 
Cincinnati (Ohio), territory. The company decided 
to place Mr. Rogers there to give better service to 
customers in southern Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Rogers will live at the Gibson Hotel. 


Phin Kimball, of St. Louis, Mo., one of the largest 
individual owners of hardwood timber land in the 
South, passed thru Chicago early last week en route 
north and east, and said that business was good and 
he thought that it would continue so, and that the 
construction of houses, other structures and road 
building will be greater in 1920 than in any other 
year the country has ever known. 


L. M. Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., was in Chicago Tuesday and said that the retail 
business had been going along nicely and, strange 
as it may seem, there has been less kicking from cus- 
tomers about the price in recent months, when prices 
have been on a higher level than when prices were on 
a pre-war basis. The coal situation was giving him 
more worry than lumber just now, and of course he 
was eager that the strike end, as deliveries were being 
shut off. 


F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
returned this week Monday from a two weeks’ trip 
in the South. He reported finding very little dry stock, 
strong prices prevailing everywhere and millmen con- 
fident the strong market would keep up, most of them 
feeling there would be no relief until next spring. No. 
1 common oak is quoted by the millmen at from $75 
to $90, mill basis, ash is practically out of the market, 
while thick elm and maple are scarce. While at Mem- 
phis Mr. Baker participated in the golf tournament and 
won the first flight trophy with a net of 88, having a 
handicap of 8. 


A. Larsson, of San Francisco, Calif., traffic expert for 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and other western interests, arrived in 
Chicago Thursday and expects to remain here while the 
Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case is being heard before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The hearing is to 
start next Monday and is a reopening of the reclassi- 
fication case that was before the commission several 
years ago, involving the millwork freight rates from 
the Pacific coast to eastern points. 


Two lumbermen passed the cigars this week—J. L. 
(Jim) Lane, of J. L. Lane & Co., and C, F. Carney, 
of the International Lumber Co., Jim being grand- 
father again and Mr. Carney daddy again. John D. 
Galbreath, jr., arrived at the Evanston Hospital Mon- 
day morning and fifteen minutes later Jim Lane was 
passing the cigars around at the Lumbermen’s Club. 
At the Carney home, 121 South Mason Street, Miss 
Rosemary Patricia is now the delight of her father, 
mother and brother Harry. 


The Argent Lumber Co., of Hardeeville, 8. C., and 
Garysburg Manufacturing Co., of Burgaw, N. C., manu- 
facturers of North Carolina pine, announce that Wil- 
liam B. Roper has been chosen sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Charles E, Jones, who resigned recently. Mr. 
Roper is well known to the lumber trade, having for- 
merly been secretary-treasurer of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Co. and in charge of its sales, and for several 
years he has been secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Pine Association. The sales office remains at 
816 National Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va. 


W. E. Davis, manager at Reserve, Kan., for the 
Willis-Lucas Lumber Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., was a 
Chicago visitor on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Davis, who is enjoying a month’s vacation, spent a 
week with his three daughters at Gary, Ind., and will 
leave this week for his old home in Kentucky, where 
he will visit relatives. He reports excellent crop con- 
ditions in his part of Kansas and a fair volume of 
trade, tho not as large as last year, the farmers show- 
ing a disposition to postpone all building except that 
of the most necessary character. Mr. Davis expects 
to be back on the job at Reserve about Dec. 1. 


Roy Spears, of the Spears Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., paid a visit to Chicago this week and 
purchased a Champion shaving baler of the Famous 
Manufacturing Co. Formerly the Spears Lumber Co. 
could dispose of all its shavings locally, but today 
the condition has changed and it expects to ship the 
baled shavings to other markets. The Spears Lum- 
ber Co. is laying plans for the erection of a shed in 
which all of its lumber will be stored. The plan is 
so to arrange the new shed that another shed may 
be built along side of it when conditions warrant and 
eventually all piece stuff as well as finish, sash and 
doors will be kept under cover. 


Edward Newbegin, president of the R. M. Wade Co., 
of Portland, Ore., accompanied by his family, and 
Sales Manager Temple were Chicago visitors this week. 
The company has been very successful in selling to the 
lumber and cooperage trade a drag saw with gas engine 
attachment and it is also manufacturing tractors. 
While here Mr. Newbegin and Mr. Temple held a con- 
ference with salesmen in eastern territory, discussing 
general business conditions and making plans for a 
sales campaign. Mr. Newbegin also visited with his 
old friend, O. M. Olson, of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co. Tho New York and Chicago are making progress, 
Portland must not be lost sight of, said Mr. Newbegin, 
because it is now the wonderful city of the far West 
and coming strong, too. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
returned Tuesday from a seven weeks’ trip to the 
west Coast. He says, “From all I saw on the Coast 
there is not going to be very much lumber in the next 
few months. All I can say is that any one needing 
lumber from out there had better buy it early.” Mr. 
Barker was at Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land. All the wholesalers on the Coast were having 
difficulty in getting lumber, he says, as the mills are 
all short on stocks. Mr. Barker drove thru to Seattle, 
making the trip of 2,600 miles without a mishap, but 
on the return trip thru Montana storms made travel 
so difficult that it was necessary for him to ship his 
automobile from there to Chicago. He hunted for 
several days near the Yellowstone Park and bagged 
one elk. 


Carl L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros, Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Miss., and Mrs, Faust were in Chicago 
this week visiting Mr. Faust’s brother, J. H. Faust, 
vice president of the company, and his family. Speak- 
ing of the conditions at the hardwood mills in the 
South, Mr. Faust said that in many districts there 
had been such heavy rains in the latter part of Oc- 
tober that production had been curtailed consider- 
ably. Tho labor seems to be fairly plentiful, the 
mills do not appear to be able to produce as much 
lumber as there is the demand for; consequently not 
only have hardwoods remained strong but are get- 
ting stronger. Oak and gum are especially strong 
and hardwood men generally feel that the demand is 
going to keep up for several months, The South is 
enjoying wonderful prosperity, he said, and expressed 
the belief that prosperity had made more changes 
in conditions there than in the ,North. The price 
of cotton was never better and cotton, as most every 
one knows, is more of a trade barometer in the South 
than lumber is. Mr. Faust said that labor has been 
getting more plentiful but that its efficiency was no 
greater, 
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WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN RESIGNS POST 


Bruce Odell, one of the best known lumbermen in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the Consolidated 
Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., the resignation be- 
coming effective Nov. 1. No one was chosen as gen- 
eral manager to succeed Mr. Odell but the manage- 
ment of the company’s operations will be under the 





BRUCE ODELL, OF MANISTIQUE, MICH. ; 


Who Resigns as General Manager of Michigan 
Operation 


supervision of Leo C. Harmon, vice president, who 
has had charge of its financial affairs. I. W. Rowell 
was elected secretary and W. A. Spencer of Ludington, 
Mich., treasurer. Mr. Odell will continue to be a 
director of the company. 





BECOMES PINE ASSOCIATION: OFFICIAL 


Vaughan Camp, of Franklin, Va., who has been ap- 
pointed acting secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, taking the place of W. B, Roper, who 
recently resigned to become sales manager of the 
Argent Lumber Co., of Hardeeville, S. C., and the Garys- 
burg Manufacturing Co. of Burgaw, N. C., is well 
known to lumbermen in the Southeast and comes 
from a prominent family of lumbermen. He is the 
son of the late R. J. Camp, who was secretary and 
treasurer of the Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, 
Va., one of the largest North Carolina pine operations 
in the country. 

Mr. Camp was born in Franklin, Va., in 1891 and 
after attending the public schools there he attended the 
Virginia Military Institute, where he distinguished him- 
self and was graduated in 1911. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and received from that institution 
a degree of master of arts in 1913. Upon leaving 
the university he entered the employ of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co. and was made assistant secretary 
and treasurer and manager of sales, following the 
death of his father. At the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Camp entered the first officers’ training camp at Fort 
Myer in May, 1917. He successfully passed the exami- 


nations and was commissioned a first lieutenant and 
service 


saw fourteen months’ overseas. In June of 





VAUGHAN CAMP, OF FRANKLIN, VA.; 


Acting Secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association 


1917 Mr. Camp married Miss Willie Louise Lowry, of 
Tampa, Fla., and Mr. and Mrs. Camp have a son, 
Vaughan Camp, jr. In July of this year Mr. Camp 
was appointed sales manager of the Carolina Wood 
Export Corporation and spent ten weeks abroad in the 
interest of the corporation, investigating conditions in 
Europe and the trade possibilities there. Mr. Camp 


has a host of friends in the lumber trade who know 
that he will be successful as acting secretary of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. 





NEW LOCAL WHOLESALE CONCERN 


A new local wholesale concern that will specialize 
in the railroad and car material trade is the Hunter, 
Rockwell Lumber Co., with an office at 1020 Mc- 
Cormick Building. J. E. Hunter and C. B. Rockwell 
are in the partnership, Mr. Hunter being a new- 
comer to the lumber business, while Mr. Rockwell has 
had several years’ experience. Mr. Hunter has had a 
thoro selling experience tho, having been in the metal 
business for several years. Mr. Rockwell had his 
first business experience in the puchasing department 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway at St. Louis, Mo., 
and later was in the same department with the Penn- 
sylvania Lines at Cleveland, Ohio. He then was with 
his brother, B. C. Rockwell, of the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., screen door manufacturer of Camden, Ark., 
and later he went to Cleveland as representative of 
the Ozan Lumber Co., of St. Louis, remaining there 





J. E. HUNTER, OF CHICAGO; 
Of the Hunter, Rockwell Lumber Co. 





Cc. B. ROCKWELL, OF CHICAGO ; 
Of the Hunter, Rockwell Lumber Co. 


seven years. For the last four years he has been 
Chicago sales representative for Howell & Co., whole- 
salers of St, Louis, specializing in the railroad and 
car material trade. 


‘“‘SAVE THE SURFACE’’ CAMPAIGN 


“Save the Surface and You Save All” is the trade 
slogan of the paint and varnish manufacturers, but it 
is a mighty good slogan for retail lumber dealers to 
make use of in impressing upon their customers that 
their old, new or remodeled buildings should be painted 
to be preserved. A well painted wooden structure is 
always a good advertisement for lumber and a mighty 
poor advertisement is an unpainted wooden building. 
One looks spick and span and the other generally down 
and out, The slogan is doing big things for the paint 
and varnish industry and paint brushes are being 
wielded about the country more than ever before. 
Home owners appear to just have a mania for sprucing 
up and that means the use of paint and varnish. An 
impetus to the slogan is that neglect of buildings dur- 
ing the war made repainting necessary and so the 
manufacturers capitalized the condition by strongly ad- 
vising property owners that delay in painting and 
varnishing was costly. 

The paint and varnish manufacturers and dealers be- 
lieve that next spring will witness the greatest paint- 
ing campaign in the history of the trade, and retail- 
ers of lumber will be doing themselves a fine turn if 
they help the campaign along. 





OPENS CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 

The Cornelius Lumber Co., wholesaler of St. Louis, 
Mo., has opened a Chicago sales office in charge of J. 
Albert Johnson, who is well known in the lumber trade. 
Mr. Johnson has represented the Southern Sawmill 
Co. in Chicago for several years, but now that the 
company has cut out has formed a sales connection 
with the Cornelius Lumber Co. The company not 





J. ALBERT JOHNSON, OF CHICAGO; 


Sales Representative for the Cornelius Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

only intends to wholesale southern hardwoods in Chi- 
cago territory but will also handle west Coast woods. 
A sales office has been opened at 605 Lumber Exchange 
Building. Mr. Johnson is a thoroly experienced lum- 
berman. He had his first lumber experience at Manis- 
tee, Mich., and then for eighteen years was manager 
of the Ashland (Wis.) office of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. Previous to representing the Southern 
Sawmill Co. in Chicago he had charge of the retail 
yards of the Carl Miller Lumber Co. in Milwaukee for 
several years. 

The Cornelius Lumber Co. is one of the well known 
wholesale concerns of St. Louis. L. EB. Cornelius is 
president, Ralph W. Siegel vice president and Vern N. 
Cornelius secretary. The company recently purchased 
a hardwood mill in Mississippi. 





MAJ. CARL SAYE CHICAGO VISITOR 


Maj. Carl Saye, well known in car and railroad 
material trade circles, after two and a half years in 
the army has received his discharge and is visiting old 
friends in Chicago for a few days. Maj. Saye expects 
to leave in a few days for the west Coast, where he 
will spend several weeks among the mills of Washing- 
ton and Oregon prior to opening an office in New York 
as eastern sales manager for the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co., of Thomasville, Ga., Chicago and Seattle, Wash. 
He expects to remain several weeks in the West, be- 
coming familiar with lumber conditions there, and 
now that he has been several weeks in the South he 
says that he will return east loaded and primed to 
make a happy return to the lumber business, following 
an absence of three years. 

Maj. Saye is well known in lumber circles, espe- 
cially in Chicago and the East. He was formerly 





MAJ, CARL SAYE, OF NEW YORK; 
Who Again Enters the Lumber Business 


secretary of the McLeod Lumber Co., having charge 
of the sales office in Chicago, and later represented the 
same company in New York and Philadelphia. He was 
formerly Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. He was an officer in the Spanish- 
American war and when the United States entered the 
late war he was commissioned a captain in the quarter- 
master’s corps, and was later promoted to major. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Brix LUMBER, 
ComMPANY 


WHOLE SALE 
PAcIFIC Coast Forest PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
















Our business is confined to all-rail 
shipments, through which we move 
the large daily and diversified cut 
of eight sawmills, being prepared 
to supply those who demand the 
best, with the best stock—and in 
the shortest time. 


Please Wire or Write for Our Prices. 





Remember 


Last Fall? 


When the orders started to pour 


in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 




















~~ PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
nea 








FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


1H ML UL TA an 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. : 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 






SET HIGH MARK IN GENEROUS GIVING 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—The big part played by 
the lumber interests in civic affairs in Kansas City is 
well illustrated in the contributions from that source 
which have been made in the joint drive for the Liber- 
ty Memorial, Red Cross and associated charities cam- 
paigns under way here, R. A, Long is chairman of 
the committee in charge and J. M. Bernardin and 
F. J. Bannister are active in the leadership. But 
where the lumber interests shine is the generosity of 
their contributions to the worthy causes. Beginning 
with the contribution of $80,000 given by R. A. Long 
and his family, every lumber firm and lumberman in 
the city is in the list of contributors, carrying on the 
splendid example set by the lumber interests in the 
various Liberty loan and war activities campaigns. 

Among the large contributions listed are Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. White, $25,000; Central Coal & Coke 
Co., $17,000; Benjamin B. Foster, $12,500; Mr. and 
Mrs, Phil R. Toll, $10,000; W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., $10,000; U. 8S. Epperson, $10,000; Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., $5,000; William and Fred Huttig, 
$5,000; Berkshire Lumber Co., $5,000; Tschudy Lum- 
ber Co., $4,000; Foster Lumber Co., $2,500; Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co., $2,500; Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Nel- 
son, $2,500; Jay and J. H. Tschudy, $2,000; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Bannister, $2,000; American Sash & Door 
Co., $1,000; A. O. Thompson Lumber Co., $1,000; 
Ingham Lumber Co., $1,000; Caddo River Lumber Co., 
$700; Logan-Moore Lumber Co., $500; Clark & Bates 
Lumber Co., $500; Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., $500; 
J. M. Bernardin, $500; Mr. and Mrs, R. J. Demsey, 
$500; M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., $750; Con- 
nelly Hardwood Lumber Co., $500. 

Hundreds of smaller subscriptions came from firms 
and individuals in the lumber trade, the total, it is 
believed, going considerably above what might be ex- 
pected from the trade on a proportional basis. 





WHERE WOOD RANKS HIGH 


T. J. Beyenka, Chicago, for some time has been work- 
ing on a plan whereby different types of construction 
may be rated to show their heat radiating values. In 
other words, Mr. Beyenka’s 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 19 to Nov. 3, inclusive, 9 vessels ar- 
rived at Chicago, carrying combined cargoes amount- 
ing to 2,589,000 feet of lumber and 6,700 ties. Ar- 
rivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Oct. 19—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cedar River, 
Mich., 315,000 feet. 

Oct. 20—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 
340,000 feet. 

Oct, 22—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Detour, 
Mich., 6,700 ties. 


Oct. 24—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, 
Mich., 490,000 feet. 
Oct. 25—Steamer NW. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 


330,000 feet. 

Oct. 27—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
275,000 feet. 

Oct. 29—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Boyne City, Mich., 
368,000 feet. 

Nov. 1—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., 281,000 feet. 

Nov. 3—Steamer Susie Chipman, Boyne City, Mich., 
190,000 feet, 








STUDYING LUMBER INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


ALBION, Pa., Nov. 5.—The Rogers Brothers Co., of 
this place, maker of trailers and tractors, has from the 
first regarded the lumber industry as a great field for 
its products. The company has also realized from the 
beginning that to serve the lumbermen successfully 
tractors and trailers must be designed to suit the needs 
of the lumbermen, and that probably is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Rogers trailers have given such fine 
service, particularly for logging. J. A. Dollar, sales 
manager of the Rogers Brothers Co., will leave here in 
a day or so for New Orleans, La., where he expects to 
attend the Southern Logging Congress, Nov, 11-13. 
After the congress he expects to make an extended trip 
thru the milling sections of Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa, where he will investigate the needs of the lum- 
bermen for trailers in logging operations. The com- 
pany seeks to keep abreast of developments in the log- 





purpose is to show which 





type of construction will 
make the coal bill least in 
winter and keep the house 
coolest in the summer, 

The accompanying illus- 
tration shows some sample 
panels made up of various 
materials which Mr. Bey- 
enka is to have rated to 
show the relative values for 
conserving heat in winter 
and keeping out heat in 
summer. The plan is to 
make up sample panels and 
arrange them in a rack such 
as that shown in the illus- 
tration and to furnish the 
racks and samples to retail 
lumbermen so that custom- 
ers may be shown easily 
why a certain type of mate- 
rial is best to build with. 
Wood is by far the best non- 
conductor of heat among 
building materials and natu- 
rally such an arrangement 
of panels will prove conclu- 
sively why wood should be used in house construction. 














SPEAKS AT WELFARE CONFERENCE 


David L. Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., box shook 
manufacturers of Wausau, Wis., and Manistique, 
Mich., with offices in Chicago, was one of the speak- 
ers at a conference of welfare workers held at Dayton, 
Ohio, recently at the invitation of John H. Patterson, 
president of the National Cash Register Co. 


“We have gotten beyond the stage where we can 
live as individuals,” Mr. Goodwillie said. ‘We have 
got to live in what is called the brotherhood of man. 
The caste division has been swept away. There is no 
longer such a thing and we are all dependent upon 
one another. The employee is just as essential to the 
employer as the employer is to the employee. 


“There is another side to the labor problem too. 
For example, our production has decreased until today 
it is about 67 percent of what it was, despite the in- 
crease in wages. I think we have all forgotten the 
high ideals of which we spoke so much during the war. 
I wonder if we are not all looking toward the money 
end. 


“The thing industry needs most today is more of 
the personal touch for the man who has not had the 
same advantages as the man who has been able to 
get ahead. In our mills we get in touch with the 
home life of our people and we get to know their 
problems and we help them in their life outside of 
working hours as well as in working hours. 


“We have gotten rid of most of our troubles that 
came from the foreign element. This is a serious 
problem for the manufacturer today. Such troubles 
must be stamped out and the way to stamp them out 
is to instill the ideals and an appreciation of America. 
We must Americanize our employees and by making 
good Americans of them we will have solved much of 
the problem that confronts us. One of the most effec- 
tive ways to Americanize is by introducing the per- 
sonal touch into industrial life—having the employer 
meet the employee, man to man.” 

The speaker cited some instances within his own 
knowledge of how employees have been able to climb 
to better positions on account of personal touch be- 
tween them and their employers. 











SAMPLE PANELS READY TO BE RATED FOR HEAT CONDUCTIVITY 


ging industry and consequently carefully studies any 
new problems that arise so that the efficient record of 
Rogers service may be maintained. 





NEWS NOTES FROM TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 3.—Sales have shown some improvement dur- 
ing the last week and market conditions as a whole 
are more favorable. Orders for special cuttings of 
longleaf pine are plentiful at strong prices. Shortleaf 
boards have been moving freely and there has been a 
gratifying increase in the number of inquiries received 
during the week. Weather conditions have not been 
very favorable and as a result the mills report con- 
siderable reduction in manufacture. Embargoes at a 
number of points have eliminated shipments to a con- 
siderable extent, but permits are secured where bona- 
fide orders have been given. ‘Transit cars have been 
practically eliminated in this territory, the mills 
realizing the importance of shipping on orders, and as a 
result very little stock is being shipped to reconsigning 
points. The car shortage has shown no improvement 
and less than 40 percent of the requirements are being 
placed in this district, with little relief in sight, ac- 
cording to reports from railroad officials. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Sour LAKE, TEx., Nov. 4.—C. G. Sprague has pur- 
chased the timber on several hundred acres of land in 
Liberty County, and will begin at once to log the 
stumpage. Mr. Sprague has five years in which to 
remove the timber and will erect a mill of 15,000 feet 
capacity. Gum and pine will be cut. 





Gutrrort, MIss., Nov. 8.—Purchase by the Platt 
interests, of Gulfport, of the standing pine timber on 
the property of the Seashore Camp School at Biloxi, 
Miss., is announced by the school trustees. The buyers 
are given three years to remove the timber and will 
begin operations within thirty days. 


GreeLEy, CoLo., Nov. 3.—The Rocky Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized, has purchased 28,000,000 
board feet of lumber in the Rout National Forest in 
Colorado, for a consideration approximating $30,000. 
The logs will be floated down the north forks of the 
Elk and Bear rivers to Yampa to be milled. 
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Hixon Co. plant at Bend, Ore., also stopped here on 
their way west from the Chicago meeting. 

L. C. Bricker, of Seattle, wholesaler of west Coast 
lumber products, was here interviewing dealers last 
week and passed out the prediction that the lumber 
market is due to advance within a few weeks, owing 
to the general shortage of supplies for spring trade. 

J. H. Sprague, representing the Copalis Lumber 
Co., of Carlisle, Wash., in this market, is back after 
an extended trip to the Pacific coast with stories about 
the effect of the extreme car shortage on the western 
mill operations. 

J. W. Johnson, who runs a small sawmill near Ait- 
kin, Minn., was here last week conferring with officials 
of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., which handles his 
product. He reports the labor situation in the Minne- 
sota woods as improving. 

D. W. Taylor, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, 
visited local lumbermen the other day while en route 
to eastern points. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 3.—Theoretically, there should be a slackening 
off in the lumber business here at this time of the 
year, but it does not seem to be going that way this 
year, for the wholesalers seem to find ready sale for 
all the lumber they can ship and the yards are busy. 
Buying is much freer than it was and few now hesi- 
tate on the matter of price but are ordering all they 
think they will need in the immediate future. Confi- 
dence is noted more generally among all branches of 
the trade and the future looks good. Locally, the 
labor situation seems a little better, altho some strikes 
are going on in some lines. Fortunately, the weather 
is still open and building proceeds at a good pace. 
During October the bureau of building inspection 
issued 956 permits, for 1,190 operations, to cost 
$4,840,005. This is a lot less than September, but is 
big for October, which is usually a poor month for 
building work to be begun. This work included only 
256 dwellings of all sizes and is indicative of no relief 
from the housing scarcity. Manufactories are making 
a better showing than they have, over one million of 
the month’s work being of this class. Other wood 
consuming industries are busy. Planing mills and trim 
manufacturers are far oversold; furniture makers are 
busy and well booked ahead; box makers are cutting 
up a lot of lumber, and the repair and improvement 
lines are busy. 

The hardwood market is firm, with stocks scarce and 
prices high. Oak, ash and poplar, with all kinds of 
hardwood flooring, seem to be in greatest demand and 
price is hardly a factor. There is also a good demand 
for maple, beech, birch, basswood, chestnut, cherry, 
hickory and mahogany. White pine is tight and get- 
ting worse, with small offerings of stock in any grade. 
Spruce sales are good, as they always are when white 
pine is scarce here, and prices are firm at high levels. 
Hemlock is as scarce as ever and can not be said to be 
offered at all, as it is a hunt to get some one to take 
an order. Cypress is offered a little more freely in 
the lower grades, but all prices are firm. Southern 
pine prices are stronger than they were and demand 
increases as offerings decrease. Flooring in long- and 
shortleaf is scarce and high. North Carolina pine 
prices are also firmer than they have been and bar- 
gain offerings are seldom heard of. Lath of all kinds 
and sizes are scarce and prices are high. The country 
trade keeps shingles scarce and high. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has changed the time of its weekly luncheon- 
meetings from Monday until Tuesday and will meet 
from 12:45 to 2 o’clock. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 3.—Shipments of lumber from the Pacific coast 
by way of the Panama Canal will soon be an everyday 
occurrence. An announcement was recently made by 
John 8S. Emery & Co., ship agents and owners, that 
a contract has been let by them for the construction 
of ten big steamers at Oakland, Calif., which are to 
be used in a Boston-San Francisco service, which will 
probably be started in the spring. These vessels will 
be especially adapted for the transportation of deck- 
loads of lumber, which, with canned salmon, fruit and 
other Pacific coast products, will be shipped east. It 
is expected that manufactured goods from New Eng- 
land will form the bulk of the return cargoes. The 
New England Marine Corporation is another company 
that intends to establish a San Francisco-Boston 


service, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 3.—The nearer approach of winter has brought 
some uncertainties which are undoubtedly accountable 
for the slight easing off in the lumber demand. Build- 
ing operations in suburban sections have continued 
fairly active and there is work to be completed within 
the next few weeks that will require some good sized 
stocks of lumber. As assortments in the retail yards 
are decidedly under normal, the coming few weeks are 
bound to see good business. Naturally, orders are 
placed cautiously and quantities are low but are large 
enough to compare favorably with the amount of stock 
available for quick shipment. In the city districts 
stock orders are on an even smaller basis. 

The industrial situation from a lumber standpoint is 
good, except as it is affected by disturbances of a 
national character. It is true that local box makers 
are still on strike, but there is a substantial amount 
of boxes turned out. Furniture and piano factories 
and similar hardwood consumers are busy and dealers 
in these lines report a heavy demand for all classes 
of output, There is reason to look for a continuation 
of heavy business from industrial sources, 

Wholesalers catering to railroads and large con- 
tractors are somewhat at sea over the immediate 


prospects in their line. The ship building trade is in 
a similar state. There are urgent needs for these 
purposes, and some good sized contracts are being 
placed. There is, however, much which should be 
done and statistics indicate that the winter and spring 
will see a larger amount of public improvement work 
under way than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. The demand today is large enough to keep sup- 
plies moving and at satisfactory prices. 

The weekly barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation indicates on its face a slight gain in produc- 
tion, but those in a position to know claim that manu- 
facturers have been taking orders so cautiously that 
the relation of production to shipment and to unfilled 
orders is not exactly shown by the barometer itself, 
because orders have been kept on a minimum basis, and 
that if this conservative attitude were abandoned the 
percentage of unfilled orders would go up by leaps and 


bounds. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 3.—The preliminaries looking to a revision of 
the building code of Baltimore which shall be thoroly 
comprehensive have been arranged and Mayor Broening 
has named a committee of thirty-one members to 
undertake the work of revision. The committee will 
make its recommendations direct to the mayor and an 
ordinance will then be prepared on the basis of the 
report, 

Clarence Wood, of the R. E, Wood Lumber Co., this 
city, is down South looking after tracts of timber on 
which his company has secured options. One of the 
tracts is in South Carolina and belongs to the Dor- 
chester Lumber Co., of Savannah. It is said to con- 
tain millions of feet of hardwoods, together with some 
southern pine. The other tract is near Fayetteville, 
N. C 


Henry Isaacson, of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
of Coal Grove, Ohio, was in Baltimore last week in the 
course of a business trip and saw some of the hard- 
wood men here, He stated that business remained 
good and that his company was able to place without 
difficulty the output of the two big mills it operates. 
He was on his way to New York, where the company 
maintains an office. 

Another visitor last week was Capt. Pearson, of 
the Soble Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. Capt. Pearson 
also reported lumber trade conditions to be very satis- 
factory as far as demand is concerned. He served in 
the army during the war and has been only recently 
discharged. 

Baltimore is to get a new industry which will call 
for large quantities of hardwoods, this being a branch 
factory of the Columbia Graphophone Co. Only a site 
remains to be secured. The factory is to employ not 
less than 6,000 persons, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 1—A sudden cold snap has caused what is 
hoped will only be a temporary cessation of building 
operations before the severe weather sets in in west- 
ern Canada. According to a Winnipeg contractor, all 
indications point to greater activity in the building 
of apartment blocks, dwellings and business ware- 
houses next year than Winnipeg has ever known. 

Stocks of lumber held by country dealers are very 
low. It is expected that the dealers will buy largely 
as the new year turns, because, as in the cities, it is 
expected that there will be a big building year in 
rural parts of western Canada. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 3.—With indications of a mild winter builé- 
ing business continues to increase and it is hoped that 
continued construction will result. During October 
all previous records for permits were broken in this 
city, the total value reaching $2,400,000. 

Both wholesalers and retailers report a good de- 
mand for their products, it being easy to sell all the 
stock they are able to secure. Lath are very firm 
and scarce, with prites double what they were during 
the spring. The shingle market seemingly has a down- 
ward tendency. Demand for all kinds of hardwoods 
exceeds the supply, tho shipments have been some- 
what freer here this week. Hemlock is scarce and 
firm in price. Retailers seem to be stocking up chiefly 
to supply present requirements. 

The Dominion Government Employment Bureau, 
with its head office at Ottawa, is receiving reports 
from its offices in all parts of Canada that indicate 
that great difficulty is being experienced by lumber 
operators in securing a sufficient number of men for 
their logging camps this season. Not only is it a 
dificult matter to obtain enough men but it is even 
more difficult to keep the men in camps after they 
arrive. Operators are therefore predicting that in 
spite of their desire to make a record cut this year 
there will be a scarcity of logs and lumber next spring 
when the export demand and the domestic market 
again become very active. 

Lieut. Col. R. S. Wilson, head of Wilson Lumber 
Co., Toronto, has just had the unique experience of 
seeing his portrait appear in a Toronto newspaper 
over a notice of his death and, like Mark Twain, he 
is pleased to advise his friends that the report is 
“badly exaggerated.” A great many of Col. Wilson’s 
friends were greatly shocked on Nov. 3 by the appear- 
ance of his portrait, and the report. Inquiries elicited 
the fact that it was a Lieut. Col. Robert Wilson who 
had died after an operation, and the newspaper in 
publishing the account had used the wrong portrait. 

K. C. Brown, of Vancouver, B. C., has come to 
Toronto to succeed C. J. Brooks, the former eastern 
sales representative for the Vancouver Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Brown was with the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., at Vancouver, for several 
years. Mr. Brooks will leave about Nov. 8 to as- 
sume his new duties with the E, C. Walsh Lumber 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C. 











ouglas 


—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 


uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 





( Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
We Red Cedar 


Western Pine 








Can Lx Php ¢ . 
+ aho Fir an re 
Ship t Red Cedar Shingles 
EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mar. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Pear usr 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres, 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


a when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying 
for you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window 
and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_ Representative, 
HARRY L, FULLER 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
ago Representative, 
a ‘s Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III, 
2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo, 


wail 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 


and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock: you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


1S 
We invite your ae for ite or mixed cars of 
Vertical e bs 
wan Hir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir § Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


| Redwood + 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bide. 7 


EVERETT, WASH. 





YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 


























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ,*er!es 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American 


St., Chicago 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


GEORGIA. Covington—D. A. Thompson has sold 
his warehouse and lumber yard to J. Swann 
and R. W. Campbell, and has retired from business. 

Gainesville—J. H. Hunt has sold out to the Jack- 
son-Walton Co. 

IDAHO. Boise—The Hawkeye Lumber Co. has 
ae its yard to the Home Lumber & Coal Co., of 

eiser. 


ILLINOIS. Carlinville — The Hargrave-Lewis 
Lumber Co. has sold its yard in Carlinville to the 
Alexander Lumber Co., of Chicago. T. L. Shay 
will be in charge. 


IOWA. Colo—K. R. Frazier & Co. have sold out 
to the J. L. Lounsberry Lumber, Coal & Grain Co. 

Haverhill—H. B. Kapel has sold his lumber busi- 
ness to the Farmers’ Coéperative Exchange. 

Mapleton—The S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Danbury Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Emporia—The C. A. Ballweg Lumber 
& Coal Co. has been sold to Mrs. Carl Ballweg and 
Ernest Ballweg. 

Penokee—The Collins Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Garden Lumber Co. 

Willis—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. is _ suc- 
ceeded by the Alexander Lumber Co., of Effingham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Willis L. Baker 
has purchased the portable steam mill formerly 
owned and operated by the late Frank O. Arnold in 
his lumber yard here. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Fritz Manufac- 
turing Co. has changed its name to the Grand 
Rapids Cabinet Co. 

Midland—The business conducted by the late 
Charles Brown for fifty years will be continued as 
the Charles Brown Estate, under management of 
D. A. Newland, son-in-law of Mr. Brown. 


MISSOURI. Camden—The Burgess Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Camden Lumber Co. 

Eminence—The White Oak Lumber Co. has re- 
moved to Springfield, Mo. 


NEBRASKA. Humboldt—The Zook-Wilson Lum- 
ond Co. is succeeded by the Craven-Ramey Lumber 
70; 


OHIO. Spencerville—The Biederman Manufac- 
turing Co. is succeeded by the Allen Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Willard C. Jackson has 
purchased the lumber yards of the Southwestern 
Lumber Co. and will continue the business as the 
Jackson Lumber Co., with headquarters in Port- 
land and yards in Enterprise and Joseph. 

Lebanon—D. W. Wilson is succeeded by the Nor- 
a Lumber Co., and has moved to Soda- 
ville. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The James & Graham 
Wagon Co., one of the oldest firms in that line in 
this section of the country, is being reorganized by 
the present stockholders with a capital stock of 
$250,000. It is proposed to sell the present buildings 
to the William R. Moore Dry Goods Co. for storage 
purposes and to establish a new plant for the build- 
ing of wagons. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moundsville—The Mounds- 
ville Lumber Co. has purchased the Warren-Wilson 
Lumber Co. at Cameron, . Va., and will operate 
under the name of the Moundsville Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—George Dakin and B. H. 
Strong have purchased the business of the Farnham 
& Yahr Co. George Dakin was formerly secretary 
of the T. D. Kellogg Lumber Co. 

Fond du Lac—The O. C. Steenberg Lumber & 
Mill Co. has sold its plant and yards to the W. J. 
Nuss Lumber & Supply Co. 

La Crosse—Ori J. Sorenson is succeeded by the 
Matthews Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plymouth—R. A. Bade and Elwood J. Bade have 
purchased the interests of A. Schram, con- 
trolling the Plymouth Chair Co. 


INCORPORATION 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Mount Olive Stave Co., 
increasing capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Rogers—Moark Tie & Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Palm Craft Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Jefferson County Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Baskahegan Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Carrick Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Traverse City—Johnson-Randall Co., _ incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; manufacturing refrigera- 
tors. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Heimbach Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Clovis—Panhandle Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—Baldwinsville Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $12,000. 

Cattaraugus—Cattaraugus Face Veneer Co., in- 
corporated. 

Cohoes—Capitol District Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Swanscott’s Mills—Tug Hill Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty—Foster Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture 
furniture and to buy and sell timber and lumber. 

Murphy—Woodbury-Mauney Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

Reidsville—John B. Rogers Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Thomasville—Southern Veneer Co., incorporated; 
capital, $125,000; to manufacture veneers, panels 
and furniture. 

Waynesville—Kellar Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; to deal in timber, operate 
lumber and planing mills and manufacture building 
material and furniture. 

Wilmington—Clark-Lynch Lumber Co., 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


incor- 


incor- 


increas- 


OHIO. Cleveland—National Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated. 


OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—Osage Lumber Co., 

incorporated. 
hawnee—Taylor Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $50,000. 

OREGON. Mabel—Shotgun Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $6,000. 

Portland—Columbia River Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Deschutes Lumber Co., 
capital, $5,000; to operate sawmill. 

Portland—Huntley-Covington Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; to operate sawmill. 

Portland—Swiss Timber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $180,000. 

TEXAS. Gilmer—Futrell 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Glacier—Glacier Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Tama Land & Forest 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture 
forest products. 

Milwaukee—Daniels Washing Machine Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture cabi- 
nets, washing machines, etc. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Peterborough—Alfred McDonald Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Crossett—The Crossett Lumber 
Co. is rebuilding the large storage shed, repairing 
foundations, flooring, wall supports and kilns, all 
of which were badly damaged in the recent fire 
at the company’s plant. 

Gillett—The Williams, Calvin & Williams Slack 
Barrel Stave Mill Co. has begun work on a new 
plant here. 

Paragould—The Western Veneer Products Co., of 
Parma, Mo., has made application to the Paragould 
Chamber of Commerce for a site. The concern 
manufactures veneer boxes. 

Rogers—The Moark Tie & Timber Co., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, has secured 
control of five miles of railroad and 12,500 acres 
of timber land east of the White River, near 
Mote Ne. A stave mill will be erected. J. S. Elder 
is secretary of the concern. 

INDIANA. Cannelton—The Lehman Manufactur- 
ing Co. has had plans drawn for an addition to its 
automobile body factory, 40 by 90 feet. 

Evansville—-The International Steel & Iron Co., 
which operates a planing mill in connection with 
the factory, will erect an addition. 

MAINE. Milford—Th& Barker Lumber Co. is 
rebuilding the burned bgx mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—It is reported that 
Cliff Williams, of Meridian, Miss., will install a 
planing mill at Heidelberg. 

NEBRASKA. Julian—The Pauley Lumber Co. 
has bought lots adjacent to its yard and will erect 
an addition. 

OREGON. Peoria—Liggett & Austin are rebuild- 
7 the sawmill which was destroyed by fire last 

uly. 

Rainier—The American Export Lumber Co. is 
installing a new mill at Rainier, of 300,000 feet daily 
capacity. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The James & Graham 
Wagon Co. will establish a plant for manufacturing 
wagons. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Crowley Bros. have 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 
seo 0008" door frame factory, costing approximately 
ou, ° 

Toledo—F. DeWayne Sprague and Henry A. 
Sprague are installing a saw and planing mill on 
a tract of timber four miles south of Todelo. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. is negotiating for the establishment 
of another branch plant in Wisconsin to manufac- 
ture wood parts for phonographs. Racine, La Crosse 
and Kenosha are among the cities considered. 

Oconto—The Holt Lumber Co. is erecting a boiler 
plant and 150-foot stack. The boiler plant will 
house two boilers of 600-horsepower. new hot 
pond is being constructed at the mill. 


NEW VENTURES 


GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Albemarle Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of southern pine and cypress 
lumber, recently began business. 

Hamilton—Henry Mobley recently began a lumber 
business here. 

IDAHO. Jerome—The North Side Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. recently began business. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Templeton-Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. has begun a wholesale lumber business at 
833 South Michigan Avenue. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Guywon-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. is a new retail concern here. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Home Lumber 
Co., of Gulfport, Miss., has opened a wholesale 
lumber office here. 

Singer—Henry Sigler has begun the operation 
of a sawmill here. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Stilwell Ruhlman Lum- 
ber Co. is a new wholesale concern. 

MINNESOTA. Little Falls—The Tri-State Lum- 
ber Co., of Fairmont, D., will open a branch 
here and will deal in lumber and building materials. 

Marshall—J. S. Nagel has begun the operation of 
a planing mill. 

inneapolis—Miss F. Davis has opened a com- 
mission lumber business here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Home Lumber Co. 
has added a wholesale lumber department. 

Hattiesburg--The Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has opened a branch here. 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The Wayne Land & 
Timber Co. has been formed by southeast Mis- 
sourians with a capital of $250,000. W. H. Meredith, 
of Poplar Bluff, is attorney for the company. 


incor- 


incorporated; 


Veneer Co., incor- 
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NEW MEXICO. 
Land & 
sawmill 

OHIO. Findlay—The L. Hooker Lumber Co. is 
@ new concern here. 

OREGON. Winlock—Tom Duffey has started a 
match manufacturing business here. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—The Dolan Lumber Co. 
has begun a wholesale southern pine and hardwood 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Molson—The Molson Lumber 
Co. recently began business 

Pomeroy—Evans & Simmserio recently began a 
sawmill operation here. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Blum Brothers, who 
recently purchased the Colby Cheese Box Factory, 
at Colby, Wis., are establishing a branch factory 
at Greenwood, Wis. 

Oshkosh—M. M. Kitz & Sons, cigar box manu- 
facturers, have widened their lines and are now 
manufacturing wood toys. 


Albuquerque—The McKinley 
Lumber Co. has begun the operation of a 


River Falls—The Wisconsin Brown Safety Ladder 
Co. has begun quantity production at its new 
factory in this city. 


CASUALTIES 


OREGON. Bend—Fire broke out in the round- 
house of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. about 
midnight on Oct. 26, threatening millions of feet 
of lumber in the yards, but was confined to the 
roundhouse, which was destroyed. Two logging 
cars, a tank car and two locomotives were badly 
damaged. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. _ Richwood—Fire, originating 
in the boiler room, destroyed the Sherwood Hub 
Factory, causing a loss of $12,000, with no insur- 
ance. . G. Sherwood, the proprietor, announced 
that the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Lee Brothers have 
-_ 30600. sawmill by fire, the loss being estimated 
a 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET |; 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS-—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 1 














Lumber Shingles 
| || AIRESSEESERSEE SGP g maa here 41,638,000 3,777,000 
|. ener a 28,924,000 3, 964, 000 
ee pS ee ee 
BOE ive cvcéinccecrtuneeeedes 187,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 1 
Lumber . Shingles 
i rer rears ees eee 1,641,562, "000 222,057,000 
 Viicwercswaenceees 2 032,568,000 252,746,000 
De ee 391,006,000 30,689,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOY. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
Me cciweme cares eons 19,329,000 7,744,000 
Roar eace eR Rene ote 13,749,000 1,658,000 
Vo)! eee re 5,580,000 6,086,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
WE ce or icewalne Caw ee 715,056,000 168,295,000 
cca cee eres cuenta 936,604,000 141,334,000 
i.” rere ey re ee ; 26,961,000 
po ere 221,548,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Nov. 5 were as fol- 
lows: 


CLass— No. Value. 
Re Ci sinss sone wmmedans 0 2 $ 1,550 
1,000 and under $ 5,000.... 21 60,500 
5,000 and under 10,000.... 30 187,200 
10,000 and under 25,000 14 204,000 
25,000 and under 650,000.... 7 286,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.... 4 252,000 
ere eer ee 3 370,000 
SI aia St kc Koide 3.0 KO 68 os 81 $ 1,361,250 
Average valuation.............. see 16,806 
Totals preceding week.......... 121 3,616,630 
Average valuation preceding week ... 29,890 
Totals corresponding week, 1918. 8 131 ‘000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 5, 1918. .*5,585 79,340,550 
Totals corresponding period, 1918.1,870 81,881,237 


*Corrected to date. 
Following is a comparative list of building per- 
mits issued for Oct., 1918 and 1919: 


Permits Frontage Ft. Cost 
October, 1918..... 119 4,254 1,312,200 
October, 1919..... 758 27,132 16,948,050 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Most of the northern pine now 
being distributed in the local market is going to 
the industries, the yards not being active buyers. 
Prices are still strong, especially on the better 
grades. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 3.—Fall business is 
brisk, but is extremely hard to handle. Buyers 
are keen after the better grade stocks, and mills 
are unwilling to strip their yards of this class of 
stock without selling the low-grade stock, too. Re- 
tail yards in many cases are stocked up already on 
the low-grade stuff and need only the uppers and 
Nos. 1 and 2 boards. They are ready to pay higher 
prices for them, but sales departments of the mills 
refuse orders that would break up their stocks to 
an undue extent. Balanced orders are taken freely 
and can be supplied in good quantity. Retail trade 
is easing up, but buyers are watching out for spring 
supplies already. 


New York, Nov. 3.—Notwithstanding that con- 
sidering the volume of stock offered for sale there 
is a satisfactory steadiness to the lumber demand 
and maintenance of prices, retail yard demands 
have slowed up considerably the last few weeks. 
Business from industrial sources comes along 
satisfactorily. The very fact that assortments 
among all yards are low makes wholesalers firm 
in maintaining prices, and this is augmented by 
the wholesalers getting reasonably prompt ship- 
ments from their mills. There has been less buying 
ahead this year than usual, but the market tone is 
decidedly healthy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Demand con- 
tinues active. Most of the dealers have placed char- 
ters for the last stock to be brought forward by 
vessel before the close of navigation and all indica- 


tions point to the yards going into winter quarters 
with the greatest shortage known here. Some items 
have become decidedly short already and the in- 
ability of dealers to replace the stock at prices for 
which they were selling has resulted in some slight 
advances in quotations. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—White pine is firm, the 
recent advances being sharply maintained. Demand 
is fair. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $145; 
2%-, 3-inch, $165; 4-inch, $175; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$135; 2%-, 3- inch, $150; fine common, 4/4, $105; 
5/4 to 8/4, $115; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, $64; 
10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 3.—The slowness with which the 
building situation develops accounts for the un- 
usual degree of conservatism of yard buyers. Prices 
hold strong and, with continued limited offerings 
from eastern sections, there is little in the situa- 
tion to indicate any substantial price concessions. 
There have been a few stray consignment ship- 
ments, but most orders have been placed only as 
needed, and then prompt shipment is essential. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—Frames are positively dull. 
While base is said to be maintained firmly at $55 
there has been a little stimulation of interest by a 
shading to $53. Prices current in other widths are: 
9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. The high 
cost of building seems to have dampened most of 
the ardor of builders, in spite of the positive short- 
age of housing in this city. There is more activity 
in random than in other eastern spruce, but the 
market is a little weakly inclined. Prices current 
are: Provincial and New England, 2x3 to 2x7, $43 
to $46; 2x8, $45 to $48; 2x10, $50 to $51; 2x12, $51 to 
$52. In the board market demand is still dull but a 
little improvement has been noted. For random 
spruce covering boards $42 is the general price, but 
some insist on $43 and others shade to $41. Demand 
is better. In matched spruce boards $45.50 is the 
lowest price now and some ask $46 and $47. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—There is not much activity with 
anything in the white cedar line, the post trade 
dropping off, the pole trade being as dormant as 
it has been, and white cedar shingles are almost 
unobtainable. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 3.—The demand for 
posts has eased up with the approach of winter, but 
still is active to the south of the twin cities, and 
the season has been better than expected in that 
regard, so that most of the producers have run 
short of the large round sizes. Pole business is 


slowing up also and soon will be on a winter basis, . 


but there will be few poles carried over to spring, 
from the present outlook. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—The hardwood market within 
the last two weeks has been stronger than at any 
time yet, there seemingly being no peak in sight 
for some items. If one has the stock badly wanted, 
he has just to ask the price, and the chances are 
that it will be paid. This is true of desirable 
items from both the North and the South. With 
northern woods, birch and maple are the best 
sellers in the better grades, while oak and gum 
lead the southern woods, as they generally do. 
Lower grade stocks are not very active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 3.—Wholesalers report 
an unusual demand for the better grades of birch 
from the sash and door concerns, which have a 
heavy call for interior finish of the best grade, and 
there is also a good demand for flooring, tho usually 
it eases off at this time of year. Supplies in upper 
grades of’ northern hardwoods are much below 
normal, and at the present rate will be exhausted 
in a few weeks. Lower grades are fairly plenty, 
and yet not in such quantities as to affect the 
market unfavorably. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—The market for hard- 
woods took quite a spurt upward last week. Prac- 
tically every hardwood item is higher, advances 
ranging from 10 to 25 percent, depending on the 
woods. Oak and gum are especially strong. The 
advances are attributed to curtailed production, 
caused by heavy rains. 








alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


al Office, . 
ge Bhi. San Francisco, Cal. 


Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 


Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


P aren STASI Sta N 


IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 


CHAPIN'S 


LIFE=FIME 


Round Axe Split 


Western Red Cedar Posts Good Enough 
To Bear This Stamp Sell Readily and 
Please Your Trade. 
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Eastern 


Buyers 
looking for big value 


estern 
White Pine 
4-4 D. Dry Selects 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Lumber 


Polleys 








Company 

pd he oll Missoula, Mont. 
\_ Shipments Gen. Offices and Mills Py 

The Lumberman’s Searchlight 


By M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
t . It contains tables of ready- le —*. to 
frei rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pes 
to feet; lineal feet to board measure, includi 

Idi | meth rechecking extensions an: 
other valuable i ion on correct estimates. 
90 es, ees 4x9 (hip Pit pocket edition: othion) 
in C 


ORDER yOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine | 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


SEATTLE 


OUR 


Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 














FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 

















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Taking all conditions 
into consideration, manufacturers and distributers 
of hardwoods say the market is good. Inquiries are 
in large volume, and were it possible to get the 
lumber to fill orders there would be no end to the 
number that could be put on the books. Continued 
rains have hampered production, making operations 
in the woods almost impossible, and with not enough 
logs to keep the mills going there has been a much 
lighter output. Stocks have been depleted by the 
movement of all shipments that cars could be 
secured for, and are so far below normal that there 
is no hope of making up the deficiency this fall and 
winter. Market leaders for volume of demand last 
week have been quartered oak, poplar, hickory, 
chestnut and basswood. Weather and car shortage 
have combined to curtail distribution, and prices 
have stood at the level of the previous week. How- 
ever, the market exhibits so much strength under 
the persistent demand from the consuming factories 
and the well maintained construction operations 
thruout the central valley that some of the woods, 
in some grades at least, are considered certain to 
record further price gains before long. Current 
prices f. o. b. Cincinnati follow: 








Quartered white oak— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| Re $240 $255 $255 $270 
ra pvais aeons otto 200 215 215 
No. 1 common......... 155 165 165 175 
No. 2 COMMON... 20000 85 90 90 95 
Quartered red oak— 
BERR 195 205 205 
No. 1 common......... 130 140 140 
No. 2 common......... 70 75 75 
Plain white and red oak— 

Sean Seee Gin nieve eS 125 130 130 140 
LE eer oe 110 115 115 125 
No. 1 common 85 90 90 95 
No. 2 common... 55 60 60 62 
No. 3 common 32 35 35 38 
Sound wormy.......... 60 65 65 710 

Poplar— 
STUMES cis albi6 4 uw besides wie ve 125 130 130 132 
Saps and selects....... 100 105 105 110 
No. 1 common......... 75 80 80 85 
No. 2 COMMON.......0.. 50 55 55 58 
No. 3 common......... 40 42 42 45 
Panel and No. 1, 18 
OE: (i ARR ey ot ae 4 
Box boards, 13 to 17”... 140 
Basswood— 
ices batieaernl sian as 90 95 95 100 
No. 1 common......... 65 10 70 15 
No. 2 common......... 45 48 48 50 
Camaut-— 
ogi LARA SR Orrin 100 105 105 108 
No. COMMON, .....00% 75 78 78 80 
No. 3 COMMON, «2.0066 30 32 32 34 
Sound wormy.......... 50 52 52 53 
Ash— 
BEA OS ac o's oth bs 06 ib ab o's win 125 150 160 170 
No. 1 common,........ 75 90 95 100 
No. 2 common......... 45 50 55 60 
Walnut— 
ee 210 215 225 
No. 1 common... 110 115 125 
No. 2 common 50 60 65 
No. 3 common “ nee coe 
ee 
| SAEED OU Eee aerate 80 85 90 95 
No 2 COMMON... ».0.0000 60 65 70 75 
No. 3 common.........+ 40 45 50 55 
= 
Bas sck inns asieoanine ‘ oe 120 125 
No. 1 oomen miele wreureie’ lei jaw +4 100 
INO. B COMMON, ».0'rsien.6s 00 65 


a TAS $100; No. 1 common, $05: No. 2 


common, $50 
Beech—4/4, FAS, $70; No. 1 common, $55; No. 2 
common, $35. 


New York, Nov. 3.—Wholesalers find it as dif- 
ficult as ever to obtain a satisfactory volume of 
stocks from their mills. Orders are more than 
steady enough to take care of available supplies, 
and wholesalers report a slight increase of business 
over last week, and the feeling grows that the dull- 
ness caused by the slump in export market a few 
weeks ago is about overcome. There has been a 
very satisfactory domestic inquiry, and it is dis- 
tributed thru all lines, with some stocks decidedly 
scarce. It is hard to get thick maple and birch, and 
there are a number of unsatisfied inquiries for 
chestnut. Oak holds its own without difficulty and 
the prospects are good. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 4.—Last week saw a de- 
creased production of hardwood in this section as a 
result of heavy rains. Demand, on the other hand, 
continues strong. Buyers are making strenuous 
efforts to place their orders and the result has been 





an upward price tendency. Ash, oak and red gum 
are in greatest demand and bring the highest prices. 
Furniture and box manufacturers are the heaviest 
buyers, and there is also a heavy call for oil rig 
timbers. Cars are still exceedingly short and the 
railroads are not meeting requirements by more 
than 50 percent. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 3.—Demand for hardwoods 
keeps up and prices are steady. No further mark- 
ing up of quotations is reported. Some items are 
urgently called for, while others show less snap, 
altho holders can readily enough find takers for 
almost any kind of lumber. Even tho the foreign 
movement is held down, production has not run 
ahead of requirements. Lumber is still going abroad 
on a scale that gives rise to serious apprehensions 
as to unsettlement. Maple flooring is virtually not 
to be had and oak is very scarce. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The market is very firm 
and trade active and well distributed. Practically 
all consumers are actively in the market here except 
the interior finish makers. Further advances would 
not be unlooked for, in view of the expected curtail- 
ment of production. Gum sells well, in spite of the 
recent advance to $120 for FAS. An advance in 
birch is looked for, demand from furniture makers 
and production considered. Oak continues to sell 
well at its high price. Prices current are: Bass- 
wood, $90 to $95; oak, white, quartered, $230 to $235; 
oak, plain, $125 to $130; poplar, $125 to $130; birch, 
red, $100; birch, sap, $90; maple, $76 to $81. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—There is a fairly good market 
for hemlock, and it is likely that all the North 
can produce will find a market as long as building 
is active. Early buying is expected of lumber that 
will be needed for building next spring. 


New York, Nov. 3.—There is a good market for 
all available hemlock and, while suburban building 
trade is easing up on account of the approach of 
winter, supplies among yards in those sections are 
badly assorted, and enough new business is in 
sight to take care of stocks ready for reasonably 
prompt shipment. In some sections a slight in- 
crease in stocks is reported, but generally there 
are no surpluses available. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Heavy building 
is reported by dealers to be responsible for a con- 
tinuation of the excellent demand for the last sev- 
eral months. Supplies are none too plentiful and 
dealers are devoting more attention to rail ship- 
ments from the mills than heretofore this season in 
order to meet the requirements of customers. With 
the aid of substitutes builders are not being re- 
tarded, altho forced to seek substitutes often on 
account of the previously substituted woods ascend- 
ing in prices that make their further use too ex- 
pensive. Hemlock has shown some rather rapid 
strides in the matter of advancing prices during the 
last year. The base price is now given at $50, an 
advance of approximately $15 within the last twelve 
months. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—Hemlock is fairly firm but 
demand for dimension is still very poor. Demand for 
boards has, however, slightly improved the last 
week. Tho they are scarce, and retailers a little 
more kindly disposed toward them than they were, 
$43 is the top price, and sometimes as low as $42 is 
taken. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, Nov. 4.—Rains have aggravated 
the situation from a production standpoint, and 
with stocks curtailed by the steady demand for 
construction interests, and the prospect of further 
shortage of dry stocks for the market because of 
scant output of the mills the last fortnight, main- 
tained prices are assured. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 3.—Generally speaking, prices 
are lower than last month, especially for low 
grades. Better stocks and building schedules hold 
firmly in price, but the demand has been less 
active. The box makers’ controversy is still un- 
settled and, with factories supplied with enough 
stock to carry them until operations are again 
started, a decided improvement for box lumber is 
not expected for the next week or two. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
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Baltimore, Md., Nov. 3.—While comparative quiet 
prevails in some divisions of the North Carolina pine 
trade, others are decidly active. At this time of 
year the retailers prefer to reduce their stocks to the 
lowest possible limits, hence the movement of con- 
struction lumber has begun to ease off, with quota- 
tions where they have been. An accumulation of 
box grades puts some pressure on the market, for 
the requirements of the factories are not heavy. All 
the yards are busy taking care of orders from the 
builders. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The market is decidedly 
firm. Volume of trade is well below normal. Car 
shortage and broken stocks continue to interfere 
with the trade. Demand for roofers is no more than 
fair. Prices generally current are: 6-inch, $47; 
8-inch, $48. Rough edge sells close to $80, but there 
is not a great demand for it. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—Considerable fir is being sold in 
this market at present, most of it going to country 
yards, tho city yards have been buying some. 
Dimension is sold more than any other item. Con- 
sequently the fir market is locally stronger than 
it was two weeks ago. Local distributers of fir 
look for a big demand to cover spring wants, and 
believe that buying will set in earlier than usual. 
Not much spruce is being sold here. Red cedar 
shingles have recovered some in price. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1.—There has been a quick 
shifting in the fir industry, with the mills asking 
practically $3 a thousand more for No. 2 common 
than they did ten days ago. Production is slightly 
larger, and there is noticeable quickening in de- 
mand and inquiry. Last week buying was not 
difficult, but today one can not buy for any reason- 
able price unless the mills actually have the stock 
on hand. The new transit rule is making whole- 
salers extremely cautious unless they can effect 
good combinations. Car shortage is bad and seems 
to be growing much worse. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 1.—There is little change in 
the local market and prices still show a downward 
tendency. Orders have fallen off and most mills are 
now replacing stocks. A slight improvement in the 
ear situation is noted and the falling off in rush 
orders has also relieved the situation considerably. 
Local manufacturers look for a month or two of 
quiet in the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—While demand has 
fallen off considerably here the last two weeks, the 
fir mills are not rushing the market, preferring to 
build up their badly depleted stocks to meet the 
heavy demand that they expect within the next 
two months. The mills figure that if buyers will 
not fill their requirements now, they will have to 
fill them later, and at probably higher prices. Few 
cars are being put in transit now, and prices are 
held firm generally, tho quotations on finish, espe- 
cially flooring and drop siding, upon which. many 
mills have been specializing recently, are not quite 
so strong. The demand for fir from over east is 
now quite small. The bulk of the business placed 
comes from the South and the Southwest. Oil field 
trade is quieter, owing to the scarcity of casing. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—There is not much local trade 
in redwood, but the chief reason is that the mills 
have not the stocks to offer this territory. Prices 
are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—There is more redwood 
business offered than the mills want, the result be- 
ing that, considered from the standpoint of busi- 
ness accepted, trade is not very lively. In fact, not 
near the quantity of redwood the trade could have 
absorbed has been offered here this year. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—There is no change in the west- 
ern pine situation, the demand being very light, 
but light because the lumber would not be forth- 
coming if the orders were placed. Prices are 
strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 1.—Production has been 
curtailed by the closing down of the logging camps 
on account of the I. W. W. walkout. The logging 
operators have determined to rid the lumber in- 
dustry of the radical element, and are closing down 
their camps and not attempting to work until they 
can be assured of good, loyal workers. 


Portiand, Ore., Nov. 1.—There will be no great 
stocks on hand early in the spring, it now appears, 
for the mills are going into winter with a smaller 
supply of logs than at any time in the lumber 
history of the Pacific Northwest. Many mills are 
booked with orders far in advance, and manufac- 
turers do not care to take on business now, except- 
ing at such price as will cover the high cost of 
production. It is predicted that the demand for 
lumber next spring will be greater than ever, and 
many manufacturers do not see where all the 
material is to come from, notwithstanding the fact 
that a number of new mills are being built. 
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The Last Word in a Complete & 
System of Accounts— : 


The McCaskey System of Accounts i 
for Retail Merchants— JUST OUT 





The McCaskey System of Accounts for Retail 
Merchants affords the retail merchant the opportunity 
of getting the maximum of desired results with the 
minimum of effort—ONE WRITING—the making of 
the original entry on the Cash Record and the Check 
Record, and the entering of these combined totals in 
the Summarized Detailed Record Book. 


Vital to the Minute Information 
is Always Available 


The following information vital to the con- 
duct of a business is always available—for day, 
month, year-to-date:—Credit Sales; Cash 
Sales; Total Sales; Received on Account; 
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The 
System 


e Other Receipts; Total Receipts; Rent, Insur- 
Consists ance and Taxes; Interest Paid; Wear, Tear 
and Repairs; Salaries and Wages; Supplies; 

of $ Delivery; Advertising; Other Expense; Total 


Expense; Paid for Stock; Paid Out Other 
Items; Total Paid Out; Purchases; Gross 
Profit on Sales; Discount Earned; Misc. 
Earnings; Perpetual Inventory; Cash on 
Hand; Cash in Banks; Accounts Receivable; 
Notes Receivable; Fixtures; Real Estate and 
Buildings; Other Assets; Total Assets; Ac- 
counts Payable; Notes Payable; Other Lia- 
bilities; Total Liabilities; Net Worth. 


Enables You to Make Out Your Income 
Tax Report in a Few Minutes 


A Detailed Summar- 
ized Record Book 


An Invoice Record 


Book 
A Cash Record 


A Check Record With this System you will no longer dread 


the approach of the time when you will be re- 
quired to make out your Income Tax Report 
for you will have the data right at hand in your 
year-to-date totals which will enable you to 


A McCaskeyRegister 








make it out in a few moments. 











RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS RESEARCH 


The McCaskey System of Accounts for Retail Merchants is 
the result of sixteen years work among retail merchants of the 
United States. During this time a careful study has been made 
of their methods and needs. All of this is reflected in the System. 


MAY BE EXAMINED WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION 


Without any obligation whatever we shall be 
pleased to afford every retail merchant who desires to 
improve his accounting and service an opportunity to 
investigate this System thoroughly. A post card will 
bring full information. Mail it TO-DAY. 


GS SYSTEMS SALESBOOKS 
oe (WAS 


* CALLIANCE, OHIO © 
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Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—There is a continued 
call for factory stock, and some good orders have 
been placed recently in anticipation of heavy de- 
mands for mill work in the spring. Some of the 
mills are a little more ready to take orders now, 
tho others say they have all the business they care 
to handle for the present. Prices are held firm. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 3.—The chief feature of 
the week just closed was a sudden improvement 
in car supply. Shipments picked up notably toward 
the end of the week, tho it appears that only a 
small proportion of the cars placed were suited to 
the loading of dressed lumber or finish. Demand 
continues to exceed the available supply of seasoned 
stock, and the mills are turning back a considerable 
volume of business, concentrating their efforts upon 
supplying their regular customers so far as their 
stocks permit. Prices rule very firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—Demand for cypress con- 
tinues pretty active and the high prices generally 
prevailing are firmly maintained. The market is 
firm. Retailers are taking considerable cypress but 
by far the bulk of the trade is with the manufactur- 
ing consumers. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $85.50 
to $90.50; selects, 4/4, $75.50 to $82.50; No. 1 shop, 
$60.50 to $62.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—There are no indications 
of a let-up of the demand for cypress and distribut- 
ers have orders in hand for all the lumber they are 
likely to control well into the new year. Prices are 
higher by from $2 and $4 on silo and barn stocks up 
to $6 and $8 on various shop grades, and the demand 
is ds urgent as at any time last year. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—Red cedar shingles recovered 
somewhat in price this week, as quotations on 
clears was $6.91, and on stars, $6.27, Chicago basis. 
White cedars still carry the same quotations, extras 
being $7.10, standards $6.10, and sound butts $4.36, 
Chicago basis, but few are being sold, as they are 
almost unobtainable in the North. Lath are scarce 
and when obtainable bring a strong price: Sales 
of hemlock lath have been reported at $10.25, but 
that is the peak and was an instance of where 
the buyer had to have the lath quickly. Other 
prices on No. 1 hemlock given range from $8.50 to 
$9.50 and $10; southern pine No. 1, $9.05, while 
California pine lath have been offered at $9.60, 
Chicago basis. 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—The local cypress market has 
not changed much, as the mills still appear to be 
unable to offer much in the way of lumber to this 
market. Local distributers are eager, as they 
expect an early buying season and are concerned 
whether the cypress mills will be able to make 
more lumber to meet the demand, 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—The cypress mills in 
nearly all cases are practically out of the market, 
except for such odds and ends as accumulate above 
orders. There is little possibility of mills getting 
actively into the market before the first of the 
year, if that soon, so far as yard stock is concerned, 
tho there may be a little easier situation in factory 
lumber. Shipments have been coming thru a little 
more rapidly of late. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 3.—Demand has fallen 
off materially and, tho transit cars offered for sale 
are not numerous, the market has eased up a bit, 
and concessions have been made lately to dispose 
of stock. Sharp weather has discouraged outdoor 
construction lately, but a more serious factor is 
the increased use of shingle substitutes, which 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 8.—The cypress market re are offered at attractive prices, builders report. 
° » - . 3.— m 


mains firm at recent advances. Mills are accept- 
ing very little business because of the condition of 
their stocks, which are virtually ‘‘shot to pieces,” 
and the shortage in cars. They probably will be 
able to resume shipments about Jan. 1. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1.—There is an ample supply 
of red cedar shingles, but it seems to be useless to 
quote them until there is an improvement in the car 
situation. The market took a brace early in the 
week and has responded to an upward tendency, 
until today there is a spread of a dollar between 
the two grades. Clears are $5.75; stars, $4.75. Cars 
are scarcely 50 per cent of requirements, with the 
supply still tightening. 


New York, Nov. 3.—Notwithstanding the dullness 
in the demand, prices are well maintained. Stocks 
are still so hard to get that the movement of 
cypress seems lively, especially when compared 
with the available supply. The backwardness of 
building accounts for many small woodworking 
factories being out of the market entirely, but it 
can not be long before there will be some work, 
even if of a small character, and with no stocks 
on hand these factories must soon be in the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—Reports that a large 
number of Coast mills have shut down and that 
Coast stocks are small have strengthened the 
shingle market and brought something of an up- 
ward turn. Transit stocks have been reduced con- 
siderably and are not coming too fast for the market 
to absorb, even tho demand is, if anything, smaller 
than it was. Quotations today are $4.90 for stars 
and $5.50 for clears, Coast basis, with smaller cars 
in best demand at the usual premium. The quota- 
tions represent a gain over a week ago of 20 and 
25 cents. Not enough siding is coming thru to 
weaken the market; in fact, some mills are still 
two months behind on orders. There is a little 
freer offering, but demand still is good and prices 
remain steady. Lath are in no better supply, and 
prices remain very firm on all grades. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 3.—There are no accumula- 
tions of cypress here, for altho North Carolina 
cypress may be found on the wharves now and then, 
southern comes in only on orders. Yard assortments 
are decidedly small. Prices on southern cypress re- 
main very firm and mills are able to dispose of their 
output as soon as it is ready for market. Builders 
continue to use some quantities and there is confi- 
dence that the demand will expand rather than con- 


tract. St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—The shingle market is 


somewhat stronger, due to better buying and to 
the car shortage. The market here for clears is 
$5.50, and for stars, $4.85, Pacific coast basis. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 3.—Demand is strong for 
shingles and lath, and dealers find it increasingly 
difficult to place orders for cypress lath. Cypress 
shingles for months have been in very low supply, 
and the occasional orders accepted are for mixed 
cars. Prices stand unchanged, but very firm. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition.« ie ida agg 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The lath market is decid- 
edly firmer. Prices are stronger and demand shows 
a little improvement. The 15g-inch lath now sell at 
$8, tho a few get a little more; and the 14-inch have 
advaniced the last week to $7.50 to $8. The shingle 
market is again fairly active. The recent slash in 
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« Bundle More Compactly 


and utilize all available space in ware- 
house and car or cargo shipments. 
You can load more bundles and tie 
them at less cost when you use 


STAR ™ric* BUCKLES . 


AND WIRE 













Use them for tying your flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, box shooks, 
staves, veneers, etc. Once installed 
this system will add dollars to your 
profits and hold trade. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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the price of reds brought so much trade they have 
advanced again, selling, extra clears, British Colum- 
bias, $8.50; Washingtons, up to $8.25. White cedars 
are scarce and active, selling, extras, $8 to $8.50; 
clears, $7.25 to $8; second clears, $5.50 to $6. Spruce 
clapboards are very scarce. They sell, 4-foot, extras, 
$72; clears, $70. Demand for furring is only fairly 
active. Prices are in a peculiar state of instability, 
some asking $48 for 2- and 38-inch, others $45 for 
2-inch, and one Canadian maker, $46 for 2-inch and 
$43 for 3-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 3.—The volume of business 
in shingles attains fair proportions, with every indi- 
cation that the demand will keep up as long as the 
weather remains fairly favorable for construction 
work. Quotations are about where they have been. 
Lath find ready takers, large quantities being used 
not only for new construction but for alterations 
and additions. The supply of lath does not exceed 
the actual needs of the trade. Quotations are un- 
changed. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Coast shingles 
are in better demand and supplies are less plenti- 
ful, due to the disposition of shippers not to place 
cars in transit under the new ruling of the Railroad 
Administration to charge storage of $10 a day 
on all cars delayed longer than forty-eight hours at 
unloading points. Demand and supply have so ad- 
justed themselves during the last week that prices 
have been raised from 15 to 25 cents. Clears are 
quoted at $7.03, local basis, while stars bring $6.36 
on the same basis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—There is a fair demand 
for shingles, but the bulk of the movement is of 
cypress and pine, as cedar are so scarce that that 
market is largely nominal. Requirements for this 
season, however, have been fairly well provided for, 
and demand may be expected to decline more notice- 
ably from now on, and this explains the weakening 
of prices which is admitted by most distributers. 
Lath are quite active and prices are strong, with 
inquiries looking ahead well into next year. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 4.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Oct. 29 to Nov. 4, inclusive: 








Flooring 
Edge Grain: 1x4” 
| EE Cee TEE ERIE ETS 89.00 
B&better .. 86 00 
Oe 6.00 
Flat Grain: 
IE ee et et nr CTR eer oe 75.25 
Pe TOD wie ois:b:6 Colauvicnee-e cen s-nuieee 75.50 75.50 
DMERs: Biv saisios bees suc ave wsau tence meus 67.00 63.25 
Oe Biccvstccetvapuboes snnusesauces 39.25 41.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
VU" ” 34" 
2 1 A, 
Ceilin Ceilin Ceiling Partition 
Bé&better ..... *$54.5 55.0 *$71.7 $75.00 
Je rr *44.75 50.75 bad 59.75 
Ps esse kine ess os 36.75 41.00 ated 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&better 
Pe apse baie Neee W ees eN ees ae se $74.50 se 
6 Be Nica vevedcetesspeiaiee $77.00 75.00 *$68.25 
snip ss ake es sen eus 80.25 76.50 71.25 
Ms aicsiee oe fis + SEDO ENE e 80.00 77.25 73.00 
14%-1% & 2x4 to 8”........ si 78.25 ae 
14%-1% & 2x10 & 12”...... 83.75 80.25 + 
Casing and Base 
4-6 FUL dia ai nie’ sya''4l oi gis 8 Sa /ere WCAIGiN SIRS RL ER SMe Tee NE $82.00 
ASO GO TR UOUOP oi ccescccsecccone whe caeuseees 79.50 
sa nek Geb Nhe KRe MERE Roe e heeee eta tie . 82.50 
5 & 10” B&better......... RESETS ea Nha puee ere 81.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No oO. °. 
|. MIO ODOC ERTOOC OOM Cre. $46.00 $35.00 $26.75 
Mra Casveinw bunes baelnheaae 46.00 36.50 26.00 
Be hesccves oeecannccen eed 47.00 36.75 28.50 
AE e's bil oiiiploterarein wibietey eepiessaiaee 47.00 36.75 30.25 
De ind bovrnecaae ems vereet 51.25 43.50 30.50 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
0-18- 
12’ & 16’ 20’ 
ee nee teeveneeeae $38.00 $38.75 $40.25 
BRE 1s eigiesneawnlia dine ewer 36.00 36.0 37.75 
Ss NOE EAR ree 37.50 37.50 0.00 
MNES Soniccenwsemmanest vixen Spee 38.75 40.50 
MMe catvcancanmneanenens 42.00 42.00 41.25 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E * 
ty 14 & 16’ 20’ 
et rere - $37.50 $37.75 $39.50 
SS. re - 36.25 36.25 37.00 
=o” 35.75 35.75 38.00 
2x10” 937.75 *37.75 38.25 
SNE iS beueceseen ...*40.00 *40.00 39.25 
and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
$37.25 $28.25 
38.00 9.50 
40.00 29.25 
No. No. 2 
Fe x siti sisictsbons-eatiaswecntene $ 7.10 $ 6.40 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Notr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—More southern pine has been 
sold in the local market in the last two weeks prob- 
ably than in the previous month or six weeks, The 
reason is chiefly that a large number of transits 
materialized before the recent storage ruling went 
into effect, and this lumber was offered $2 or $3 
under the market, while some wholesalers and com- 
mission men have been able to offer lumber slightly 
under the market since. However, most of the big 
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manufacturers are holding tight on their prices, and 
the opinion seems to be general that consumers 
wanting lumber next spring will have to cover with 
orders early. ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—Country demand for 
pine is light, and there is not much call from east- 
ern buyers. Local demand is good, and city trade 
generally is fair in the Southwest. Some items on 
the list have been neglected recently, and prices 
have softened a bit, but on popular items prices 
are firmly held. The mills are putting away a 
little stock each week, tho they have been hampered 
recently by bad weather and are not pushing buyers, 
figuring that conditions next year will duplicate 
those of this year. Line-yard inquiry indicates 
early buying from that source. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—The market for southern 
pine shows considerably more strength, due to the 
fact that production has been very materially cur- 
tailed because of the rains, to the car shortage and 
to the prospect that there will be a tremendous de- 
mand for lumber for spring business. Retailers 
are beginning to think about where they are going 
to get their lumber for spring. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 3.—Reports indicate a 
slight gain in bookings, cut and shipments for the 
week just ended, tho all three ranged considerably 
below normal. Price fluctuations have not been 
great, and quotations on the scarcer items have 
not receded. Mill stocks are subnormal, and manu- 
facturers are not much troubled by the current 
quietude of call, which gives them opportunity to 
build up and sort up their stocks. Car supply is 
very unsatisfactory, but has registered improve- 
ment here and there over the southern pine belt 
during the last few days. 


New York, Nov. 3.—There has been some un- 
important concessions in prices, but wholesalers 
report their mills well sold ahead, with little in- 
clination on their part to take business for any 
period ahead. The weekly trade barometer on its 
face indicates a gain in production over shipments 
and new orders, but the result is considerably 
softened when it is stated that with the large 
volume of orders on hand and unfilled many mills 
have been turning down orders right and left, on 
which basis the barometer hardly reflects the real 
,condition of production as compared with the de- 
mand. Local buying has been listless since the 
middle of October, but assortments are low, and 
those who have held off for lower prices are not 
getting much encouragement. On the other hand, 
those whose stocks are arriving on orders placed 
during the late summer already see profit in sight. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 3.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Oct. 27 to Nov. 1, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4: 1x6: 
Bé&better ....... $72.50 No. 1 common. . .$50.00 
No. 1 common... 66.17 No. 2 common... 36.33 
No, 2 common... 35.37 No. 3 com. & cull 25.00 
No. 3 com. & cull 22.56 B&better flat.... 75.50 
1x3: B&better sap flat 75.00 
B&better sap rift 90.00 No. 1 com. flat.. 67.70 
C Mp File... ss 80.00 No. 2 com, flat.. 35.76 
No. 3 com. & cull 22.75 
Ceiling 
1x4: Pex3% 
Bapetter .....2- $75.00 No. 2 common... 33.04 
No. 1 common... 73.00 No. 3 com. & cull 19.00 
Pex8Y%: Wwx3Y%: 
Bé&better ....... $55.87 B&better ....... $40.74 
No. 1 common... 51.06 No. 1 common... 38.13 
No. 2 common... 22.63 
Partition 
1x4: 
Babetter ...... $74.00 
Boards 
Bébetter: No. 1 common: 
(oo eee $65.77 5/4x12 rough... 69.50 
ee. ere 67.80 6/4x 6 rough... 65.50 
Poa ho Aer 69.00 6/4x 8 rough... 66.50 
pbs 3 eee 71.33 No, 2 common: 
5/4x 6&uprgh. 74.00 po $40.00 
6/4x12 D4S..... 78.00 ts S D4S.....-+ Ge 
6/4x 6 &uprgh. 74.00 1x 8 shiplap.... 40.42 
8/4x 6&uprgh. 77.50 1x 6 to 12 D4S.. 37.93 
No. 1 common: No. 3 common: 
BE GG ewtidccees 64.00 ts 8 SS6...+-+. Bee 
TS 6 Pb. 0050 63.07 1x 8 shiplap.... 24.81 
p> 3)” | 64.00 out 8.7 | re 28.75 
pe RS rr 65.09 1x 4 to12 S2S.. 26.90 
poy | ee 67.38 Other grades: 
5/4x 6 D4S..... 66.00 Mill run boards 
5/4x $D48..... 68.00 OTE EES ER ELT ES 31.00 
5/4x 8 rough... 66.50 | ere er er ee 34.00 
5/4x10 rough... 67.50 1x 6 to 12 No. 4 
5/4x 12 D4S.... 70.75 Ce) ere 20.50 
Siding 
%,x6 Square Edge: 1x6 Norelty: 
DOOCCO 6. 0. 0 0% $40.74 No. 2 common... 36.20 
No. 1 common... 37.97 No. 3 com, & cull 25.00 
No. 2 common... 20.00 1x6 Bevel: 
1x6 Novelty: UC: eee $36.00 
Ba&better ....... $66.40 No. 1 common... 34.00 
No. 1 common... 57.15 No. 2 common... 17.00 
Roofers 
1x6: 
No. 2 common. . . $35.93 No. 3 com. & cull 24.52 
Shingles 
OS Sere $ 6.63 Prime cypress 
PO S PING sc cece 3.25 Ee) | eee $ 6.00 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard 4’ No. 1 standard 


GOR. vc dienes us $ 7.56 air dried........ $ 6.00 


GARFOR 


Announcing 
New 3% Ton Model 34990 

















Motor—4}, x 6” Steel Wheels 
Timken Axles Four Speed Transmission 


For Low Cost Ton-Mile 


Oe newest Garford 34 ton model is 
designed and built for the heavier tasks 
of hauling. 


It is big, powerful—a giant in strength, 
and in every way lives up to Garford’s 
standard of quality. 


This new model embodies the best of 
Garford’s twelve years of experience in 
the manufacture of high grade motor 
trucks. 


There is back of it a five million dollar 
company and a Definite System of 
Service. 


Garford quality is maintained through- 
out, and the exceptional price is made 
possible only through quantity production. 


The design, materials and manufacture 
of this new model all combine in securing 
low cost ton-mile delivery. 


"USERS K NOW” 





The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 





i 
J 





TRUCKS 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The market is still much 
disturbed by car shortage and broken stocks at the 
mills and the consequent inability to contract for 
deliveries. Prices vary somewhat but are all high 
and the market shows no _ weakness. Gen- 
erally quotations are: Flooring, A, $97 to $105; B, 
$95 to $100; C, $88 to $89; partition, B&better, $85 
to $88; No. 2 common, 6-inch, $47; 8-inch, $48, tho 
a few still quote $44 and $45 for 6-inch. 
Business is mostly done on the absolute necessity 
basis, when the high prices asked are virtually paid 
without question. But the market is seriously suf- 
fering from the untoward conditions prevailing, 
which only operate to destroy what little incentive 
to house building there is. 


Baitimore, Md., Nov. 3.—A state of decided quiet 
prevails in the North Carolina pine market, for there 
is going on only a limited amount of work that calls 
for longleaf. Assortments are small. Flooring and 
various other dressed stocks are in active request. 
The local yards continue to carry considerable quan- 
tities of heavy sizes. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 














Kan- 
Alegz- sas 
andria, City, 
La. Mo. 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 
Flooring 
BBS Fe CeO 660.5 040 5 aes ss coe 92.50 90.25 
, ee ry er eer 78.00 
FG B&better ae ey Pe eee 75.00 78.00 
t:089 KYAT ESANE STEED Oo ‘eee neeOD 
D £Ss: Diba kBanke Reads Gaiew seae 2 oe 
PROS iste dis.gre WSs os eae Read 69.00 sp ate 
ih ib 64.39 4064's wae ba Rees oes ose Sere 
NE hbo As $05 baidenesceneseeeelt 85.00 85.00 
B&bette SS.Weren ara aarp awanatt 87.00 82.25 
R MOK eAADS Keo S ERS ETT 8 ie 
ETE ET EOLA Cee 75.00 76.50 
FG Libeticr sata wus Telerau Sika. bite toed 73.50 74.25 
J 75.00 
5 68.25 
64.50 
39.25 
%x4” cece 
5x4” ee 
43.25 
No. es 
%x4” 53.00 
No 49.75 
36.75 
1x4 & 6” ppaaeter piirnds 
70.00 
Be ND ook on ooh oa SESS soos 40.00 40. 00 
PRD sh tiecu WSs Mis eR OLAR ON oe 308 Sonn 
Drop Siding 
ee 64.00 64.75 
Ry SS oo eee eee 61.25 61.00 
Pes bobs seu leaa 6 hoe 60 44.50 41.50 
Finish 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
EE ioe 5 cheb ne wise SeN Ve RAWTE RE R OR 73.75 76.00 
EE EES SS Ee ee re 74:50 74.50 
DT BE Seis 16/4 neers. As Wao 9 OG Pee 74.00 74.25 
= and DT Gr screeds 4.9 He alee Dee eee 76.00 76.75 
MTT Tree ET TC eT Orr 76.00 78.25 
iy Os sin: G a thins MGs ooo as ~ Oe 79.50 79.00 
1 og one See shbbisscnae shen eas ese *S@iaD 
TE) ee BS le mee cee 77.00 sae 
0 Surfaced: 
char SEAN eee ee eee 73.00 
igh ik nee thom iG Scbivio eis wn eile we Giese 72.00 
AR ay PERE eae ae erie sre yr yaar Ane ae 73.00 
= and OS a ee ren, ee es 74.00 
SeWebs sieeeeey ey abate bases 75.00 
Casing and Base 
ae 
ie Se ener a ame 81.00 80.25 
8 ana De vino tween esas esa yee aw - 79.50 78.75 
Fencing, $1S 
Ps es a BO. siawisisis soa --. 48.50 
ee lengths. ose 25000 
MU roe cana a 6 an ek 64656 aso Se 45.00 46.50 
, ed lengths stein koa 43.50 46.75 
No. 2 = lengths) : 
cate RAAT SA wieNe Oana sew OS 82.50 33.75 
Pate ietere ies) 0.0 8k SSS SNe Ale 35.25 36.00 
No. 8 (ait seit 
EE re ey eee 24.50 26.50 
136” eT eee ee ee 25 30 28.50 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Te rr 45.00 46.50 
BEE BE DO ook <acesiv aca 48.50 
Other lengths... .....02. 4h 00 48.50 
1x12”, 14 — | RR ae ae 53.50 656.25 
Other lengths Yo-a0 a <oumatee 55.00 55.00 
No, 2 ny ty to 20’): 
Sn be 7s 0490000600 MD Bian 
1x10" I SS A ee 37.00 38.50 
oe She 6 he ic SEINE Ss cE - 41.00 42,00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
8 a Se reer 29.50 29.25 
| yA SO 29.00 30.25 
oo hierar --. 80.00 30.00 
No, 4, all widths and lengths.......... .. 16.75 
Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’.. v¢i) eee: 
Other lengths. . 45.50 46.75 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. -. 48.00 
Other lengths. . ; 45.50 
No. 2 ve to 20’): 
a ee Fee OAT . 87.00 38.00 
motes eeta le seerpidp coccess 88.00 88.25 
- 3 ai Tenet) 
eS eee els -+9 ae 28.50 30.25 
iz9° Roy: ey ye 28.50 29.25 


Kan- 

Alew- 38a8 

andria, City, 
La. Mo. 
Nov. $ Nov. 1 


Dimension, $1S1iE 
ne) : eae 





o 1, 2x 

a & | Lament 6.00 37.25 
_ Pe ere 86.00 36.50 

EST sea ashe! are r0i01@ 6 8D oO eCeS 86.50 38.00 

De REO BO" i. sccascacess 87.50 38.25 

BS ee os res a8 cise Gee oars 88.50 40.75 
Der awec ane eeu un sake soe 88.00 37.50 

URE er ree 9.00 38.50 

SENN 5 460s vice saan 39.00 40.50 

BUR es des pos ease bet 00 39.50 
ae eae 39.00 38.50 
Rr eee 39.00 40.25 
ye Ee ry 40.00 41.00 

BIR Fe as os kee tuGs estrone 41.00 41.50 
| ERR A eae rer 41.00 40.50 


No. 2, 2x 4”, 





ox 6”, 
1 
2x 3”, 107 huaeie Z 
BN a a plee a bike hea wipes 84.00 34°95 
ES a ree 37.50 36.25 
2 ee coos | =OB.UO 
UE oe ois 5 sed 6.65.5 op: kW o-8 os ee wee 
Ne a re 38.00 38.00 
ROI pe cos W as cones Vise voiare. sco sees 00 
2 Sots eh eis kAD pes 88.50 41.00 
ot eae Fer ae 39.50 nuataie 
No. 3, 2x4 to 12”" pein pisib elarerala curs gra elehees 23.74 23.25 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. H&S S48, 20’ and under: 

Mee gis b as te'e os opera ele aioleetigd Bea ae 88.00 36.75 
OO RET PE rer en eet 38.50 42.50 
BET “xchat: aca awWiecaiaitemin ate Sues ae on Rie 42.50 44.25 
Pa bitn ile sl ore ei teice cw wns eal Sis acai eee een 47.25 55.00 

Plaster Lath 
Pe MAM) a 5 awh pistol w uaus oes Aces phasis 7.40 
No. 2: DE 4:50 505e eS RIONe Sees oA 6.50 
Byrkit Lath 
OG ON sorginc naw eeee a saacsn atures 31.25 381.50 
io 5 vo ewes a ace ig Win carota 556% wernt 31.25 31.75 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
PIO) 1, UO NS 5 scsisinss. bolo arpaiasieasinae BGO oie 
» jand BO iipard Sales ewes 47.50 51.00 
Stade ehcp hil ip chon) Sia eld Aim ceteitonsherecac co Sto 
5’ and coo a ae S600 -csas 
Re re eer vee, Stree 
Car Sills, S4S 
BOD 0) rs ORO BO” 5 50538 45a ose BOO0 vies 
Up to 12” ey LSA ee eee Z5DO0 hve 
A seepuel Paving Block Stock 
PID: Ee Es sc hin'040-o sb abwie ee ae ye eo . 80.00 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No oe ed except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to ‘accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





LARGE PROFITS IN CUT OVER LANDS 
Can be realized by selling them for hunting clubs or game 


preserves. If you have land bordering on water you can 
bring thousands of wild fowl there by planting their nat- 
ural foods. I will be glad to tell you how to do this, having 
specialized in this work for several years. Write for 
booklet, ‘‘Plants for Attracting Birds, Game and Fish.’’ 
CLYDB B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Oshkosh, Wis., Dept. L. 
80. 





WANTED—RELAYING RAIL 
State weight, price, condition and where rail can be seen. 
P. O. BOX 116, Savannah. Ga. 


ATTENTION—COMMISSION MEN 
Man about to establish wholesale office in Pacific North- 
west is open for correspondence with commission men 
handling Oregon and Washington lumber. 
Address “F. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—4 TO 50 TON ROD 


Locomotiye. Give description. "ages and where can be seen. 
P. O. BOX 116, Savannah, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TICN, 810 Manhatten Bldg-. Chicago. 














WANTED—BAND SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Who understands sawing hardwoods, to oversee the erection 
of band sawmill, then operate it. Mil to be put up in a 
healthy coast town in the tropics. High salary, permanent 
position and wonderful ny ges Rg advancement to 
steady, sober and ambitious man. se state Fi experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address APARTME NT 36, num- 
ber 620 West 122nd St., New York, N. Y. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANT 
Good yard, gvood town, 6,000 pop. So. Mich. <> want a 
real live, gem g0- getter. State full particulars, sal- 
ary eg ry etc. CORLETT-STONE LUMBER CO., Kala- 
mazoo 








SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For factory manufacturing sectional buildings. Must be 
able to handle men and be thoroughly familiar with factory 
organization and a? Also some knowledge of building 
construction required. Give full particulars in first letter. 
AMERICAN HOUSING COMPANY, es Wis. 





WANTED—STENOGRAPH 
Male, experienced in hardwood office and cacanene to i 
Sales Manager in handling general correspondence, ne 
opportunity for right party. State experience, oo hs 
age, married or =. and salary wanted. 
Address 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED —HARTWOGO INSPECTOR 
location Cairo, Ill. State age, experience, references and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. 

Address “AL 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Who is a first-class machine man for small a mill. 
Must have held job as foreman gage sa Give reference 
and salary es in first letter. Addre 
KE. BURTON LUMBER CO., Charleston, 8. 0. 


MANAGER—WANTED 
For retail yard; must know the business, look after the 
accounts, sales, and be a good bookkeeper and auditor, not 
afraid to work, and look after the general conduct of the 
business. Good opportunity, good town in Central Kansas. 
State age, salary and experience. 
Address “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 PLANER FOREMAN AND 
Shipping clerk familiar with High Speed Berlin Machines. 
Must be hustler and able to produce results. State where 
= worked, give reference, and state salary expected first 
etter. 

Address 














“G. 15,"’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For door and sash factory, one who understands operating 
machines. State age, experience, salary and reference. 
KIMBALL & PRINCE LBR. CO., Vineland, N. J. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood Inspector. Competent man to inspect both on road 
and in yard. Give references. 
TAYLOR & CRATER, 2101 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—ORDER CLERK 
By a modern, up-to-date mill in Michigan, young man capa- 
ble of handling orders to the mill. One who is ambitious 
and can work himself up to full charge on an order depart- 
ment. Unusual opportunity for the right party. State 
experience, salary expected, and when services would 
available, in first letter. 
Address 





‘H. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For work on wholesale Hardwood Lumber yard. Must be 
familiar with the inspection of Oak and Poplar principally. 
— | Pcguaaad to THE HAY LUMBER COMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and grade lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. Steady 
position, good salary. Must furnish good references. 
ress 117,”’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman in Northern Michigan mill. Must be 
able to file band saws. Good salary to right man. Must 
furnish satisfactory references. . Position open after Sep- 
tember 15th. 
Address “‘W. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—BY RETAIL LINE YARD 
Concern, managers and second men. Experience and efficiency 
required. Full details in first letter. 
THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SETTER 
In sawmill in Northern Michigan. Steam set works. 
Steady employment. | Pie for particulars, 
Address F. 9,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard | 2 Nebraska. Chance for investment. 
ddress 18.’’ care American Lumberman. 





WE WANT A MAN OF ABILITY AND 
Experience to manage a retail yard against keen compe- 
tition in South aa town of ten thousand. 

ress . 14,°° care American Lumberman. 








Varese ee SURVEYOR 
To locate tram railroads for logging in Pensylvantia. 
Steady work. Address with full Gartieulaes, CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER COMPANY. Williamsport, Pa. 


MANAGER WANTED 
Man having the qualifications to eventually manage a New 
England Door and Trim Factory. Excellent opportunity for 
an exceutive who mor this business. 
Address . 22,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT 
To manager in retail yard in southern Wisconsin. Good two- 
yard town; must know how to fill orders and to wait on 
farmer trade. 
Address i 








23.’ enare American Lumberman. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 


If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 


Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman would the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 


Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. j 











